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Art. I.—Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis 
JEFFREY. 4 vols. Longman. 


Tue history and practice of reviewing furnish a subject of very con- 
siderable importance, and much curiosity. It is only, however, in 
modern times that we seek for its systematic and enlightening eourse 
amongst ourselves. The earliest English journals that laid claim to 
the title, offered little more than advertisements of new books, with 
a series of extracts unskilfullly put together, that rather served 
to afford to buyers samples by which to test the quality and manner 
of the publication, than either to analyze its contents, to enter into 
a disquisition upon its subject, or to expound the canons of criticism. 

The “‘ Monthly Review,” which was established in 1749, was the 
first periodical in England to adopt the system of reviewing which 
has since grown so popular; from that date down to the present 
time, having pursued its regular method with dignity and great re- 
spectability, to the essential service of the general interests of litera- 
ture. A recent writer has said that its criticisms have been for the 
most part neither too brief nor too elaborate, giving a fair abstract 
of an author’s productions, accompanied by a discriminating com- 
mentary on their excellences and defects. The success of the 
** Monthly” led to the establishment of several other critical journals, 
which not only kept pace with the growing taste for books, but 
served to create and refine that appetite for literature which must 
ever be the offspring of an improved civilization. 

The remark is just, that an intimate connection must always exist 
between the progress of periodical literature and the spirit of the 
times; and the history of Scotch Reviews and Magazines striking] 


illustrates the observation. The title of the very first journal of the 
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kind was, in fact, that adopted by the conductors of the work, certain 
contributions to which constitute the contents of the volumes 
now before us. The persons who projected and conducted 
the earlier periodical were distinguished in the republic of 
letters. Adam Smith, Dr. Robertson, and others of high repute 
figured amongst the number. David Hume, however, was excluded ; 
although it is probable, had the work been proceeded with any _con- 
siderable way beyond the only two portions that ever appeared, his 
services would have been called in to its support. Several reasons 
have been assigned for the exclusion of a man who maintained such 
eminent ground, at the period, in the literary and philosophical so- 
cicties of the modern Athens. Jor example, the periodical set out 
with a distinct avowal that it was the firm determination of its con- 
ductors at all times to oppose sceptical and irreligious doctrines, a 
resolve that would have been deemed formed of words merely but 
devoid of serious purpose, had David been enlisted. The author of 
the ‘* Man of Feeling,” has in his Life of John Home, who wrote 
the tragedy of ‘ Douglas,” detailed an entertaining anecdote on the 
subject in question. He says, ‘I have heard that the contributors 
of the Edinburgh Review were afraid both of Mr. Hume’s good 
nature and hisextreme artlessness; that from the one their criticisms 
would have been weakened or suppressed, and from the other the 
secret discovered.” ‘The contents of the work strongly attracted his 
attention; and he expressed his surprise to some of the gentlemen 
concerned in it, with whom he was in the daily habit of meeting, at 
the excellence of a performance, written, as he presumed from his 
ignorance of the subject, by some persons out of their literary 
circle. It was agreed to communicate the secret to him at a dinner 
which was shortly after given by one of the number. At that din- 
ner he repeated his wonder on the subject of ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view.’ One of the company said he knew the authors, and would 
tell them to Mr. Hume, on his giving an oath of secrecy. ‘ How is 
the oath to be taken,’ said David, with his usual pleasantry, ‘ of a 
man accused of so much scepticism as lam? You would not trust 
my ible oath; but I will swear by the to kalon and the 
to prepon, never to reveal your secret.’ He was then told the 
names of the authors, and the plan of the work; but it was not 
continued long enough to allow of his contributing any articles.” 
The Review was dropped chiefly on account of the religious dis- 
sensions which agitated Scotland at the time, and of the sensitiveness 
of the people on points of church government and Calvinism. We 
must pass over the birth, race, and fortunes of the other Scotch pe- 
riodicals that might be enumerated between the extinction of the 
first, and the starting of the existing Edinburgh Review; which 
last event occurred in 1802, a period remarkably well fitted for wel- 
coming an undertaking at once so original, bold, and confidently 
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calculated to astonish and also triumphantly to carry out for a long 
series of years the views of the projectors. A variety of circum- 
stances were favourable to an enterprise where there was such a 
strength and diversity of talent not only to conceive, but to execute 
with sustained power and tact. The French Revolution had created 
a new race of thinkers; for whatever might have been the mass and 
enormities of crime to which that political and social hurricane gave 
rise, all must admit that it called into action many a brilliant genius 
and mightily accelerated the march of intellect,—the ardent and pro- 
found examination of principles throughout the whole domain where 
reason, imagination, and taste can direct their course, and to the 
uttermost ends of the civilized globe. The old and established pe- 
riodical literature, if 1t had not made an actual descent, had be- 
come level and ordinary. There was even in the classical Essayists 
but a thin and cold substance when compared with the cravings that 
abounded. ‘To quote an anonymous writer in Censtable’s ‘ "Edin- 
burgh Magazine,” on the causes of the declining popularity of these 
elegant writers: ‘The Reviews which multiplied so rapidly after 
the French Revolution, occupy to a certain extent the ground of 
our Kssayists, because they embody the floating good sense and 
opinions of the age; but they add more to the progress of ideas than 
of manners, and “address themselves to the reason rather than to the 
fancy of their readers. On the other hand, the enthusiasm, splen- 
dour, and energy of the modern school of poetry have produced a 
craving for strong excitement, and taught us to despise those light 
and delicate graces of execution which are almost the only beauties 
consistent with the nature of Essays on life and manners. In short, 
no work can now be long popular, which does not either exercise the 
reason or stir the feelings strongly. The British Essayists do nei- 
ther. Poetry and fiction have grown up side by side with philoso. 
phy, and writers who excel in either department will succeed; but 
those, who, like some of the writers in the ‘ Spectator’ and ‘ Tatler,’ 
hold an intermediate place—who appeal to the reason without depth 
of thinking, and to the fancy without enthusiasm or passion—can- 
not enjoy a permanent degree of popularity.” 

Sundry were the circumstances extrinsic as well as intrinsic that 
lent eclat to the Edinburgh Review of our day. For example, it 
disdained the countenance of, and bore itself unshackled by, the 
patronage of publishers. It restricted itself to criticisms of works 
of acknowledged mark, to subjects of pressing interest, or to topics 
upon which the writer might lavish his original and independent dis- 
quisition. Its quarterly appearance necessarily suggestedplans and 
principles of selection which would have been unadvisable in a 
monthly periodical; demanding fewer articles and more elaborate 
preparation in cach paper. Essays frequently took the place of 


critiques, and thus enabled the editor and contributors to adjust and 
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arrange their views with a regard to systematic doctrine and fore- 
thought ends; so that while they maintained one independent, lofty, 
austere and novel course, they were sure to command the public ear, 
even although it might sometimes be wounded or alarmed.  Polli- 
tical as well as literary and scientific subjects fell within the range 
of the plan, and filled many of the most ¢edling pages, at a time 
when liberal notions were eagerly sought after, and the old routine 
of belief and of feeling was falling into disgrace. No doubt the 
tone of authoritative dictation, of lacerating severity, and of con- 
temptuous sneering, inwhich the writers too frequently indulged, had 
also its share in creating that uncxampled attention which the Re- 
view instantly experienced. Nor must we overlook the fact that 
when an article drew forth an angry and able reply from some 
wounded author, or conservative institution, the reviewer was ever 
ready when the case appeared of importance enough to his superci- 
liousness, to follow up the first expressions of severity with redoubled 
keenness, and thus to prove himself as skilled in controversy as in 
criticism, in ingenuity as in philosophy. 

A writer in the ‘*f Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809,” at the 
time understood to be no other than Scott, speaking of the olden 
system of criticism, thus expressed himself: ‘‘’The venerable and 
well-wigged authors of sermons and essays and mawkish poems, and 
stupid parish histories, bore each triumphantly his ponderous load into 
the mart of literature, expanded it upon the stall of his bookseller, 
sat brooding over 4t till evening closed, and then retired with the 
consolation that if his wares had not met a customer, they had at 
least been declared saleable and received the stamp of currency from 
the official inspectors of literary merchandise. [rom these soothing 
dreams, authors, booksellers, and critics were soon to be roused by 
a rattling peal of thunder; and it now remains to be shown how a 
conspiracy of beardless boys innovated upon the memorable laws of 
the old republic of literature, scourged the bocksellers out of her 
senate-house, overset the tottering thrones of the idols whom they 
had set up, awakened the hundred-necked snake of criticism, and 
curdled the whole ocean of milk and water, in which like the ser- 
pentine supporter of Vistnou, he had breathed and wallowed in 
unwieldly sloth for a quarter of a century. Then, too, amid this 
dire combustion, like true revolutionists, they created themselves 
into a committee of public safety, whose decrees were written in 
blood, and executed without mercy.” 

In our hasty notices of a few of the circumstances which speedily 
earned for the Edinburgh Review a European reputation, we 
have not thought it necessary to consider its advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of a great political party in the state, so as to have been long 
looked upon as the organ of the Whigs. But it is not unwerthy 
of remark that even the Tories were forced to respect its power and 
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to admire the brilliant talent which sustained it; the more so that 
it uniformly, conscious of its strength and while wantoning in its 
power over the imbecile and the froward, mercilessly denounced 
anarchical principles and the gross spirit of radicalism. In short, in 
every circle the merits of the Review soon became not only the 
theme of discussion, but very frequently the arbiter of difficult 
questions ; at times perplexing fully as much by its inconsistence, as 
enlightening by its arguments,—astounding rather by its boldness, 
than convincing by clear demonstration. 

Not one of the writer, in the Edinburgh Review derived greater 
or better earned celebrity for talent, acuteness, and vivacity than 
the prodigiously active and rapid Francis Jeffrey, so long its unwearied 
editor. In the lighter branches of literature his articles were un- 
rivalled ; and even when he said the bitterest and most biting 
things, his humanities and sportive good humour were ever apparent, 
so as to convince the reader that his feelings were as healthy as his 
criticism was unsparing. But it was not in the realms of poetry and 
polite letters that he was alone a brilliant master; for in the domain 
of philosophical speculation he displayed extraordinary ability, and 
might still more illustriously have figured, had he put forth his 
strength and spirit more anxiously. 

Scott it was, we believe, who said that upon no subject has Jef- 
frey displayed more of his characteristic acuteness, than upon those 
where metaphysics are treated, either separately, or as applied to 
practical subjects; that there isa force and a precision in his mode 
of expression, peculiarly fitted not only to impress upon the reader 
the importance of the subject, but to delight the attention which he 
has previously fixed; that he never uses words of a dubious import, 
or in an Imperfect sense,— his illustrations, although numerous and 
splendid, never exhibiting that doubtful analogy which tends to 
mislead the reader, or bewilder him in the puzzling consequences 
of an imperfect and inaccurate parallel; that, as a reviewer, he not 
only comprehends all which he means to say, but has the happy art 
of expressing himself in language as plain as it is precise, and of 
conveying in the most distinct manner, the proposition which his 
own mind has conceived with so much accuracy; and that it is but 
his just praise to say, that, asa guide through the misty maze of 
speculative philosophy, none has trod with a firmer step, or held 
equally high a torch which has glowed so clearly. 

The contributions collected in the present volumes form but a part 
—less than one third—of what their author furnished for the Re- 
view; those articles having been selected that appeared to him best 
calculated to enforce just principles and useful opinions, and seemed 
to have a tendency to make men happierand better, rather than such 
as might have been most likely to attract notice by boldness of view, 
severity of remark, or vivacity of expression. Elsewhere, he says, 
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that he looks upon his own exertions and services in the Review as 
having consisted principally in the ‘endeavour to combine ethical 
precepts with literary criticism, and impress his readers with a sense 
of the close connexion between sound intellectual attainments and 
the higher elements of duty and enjoyment.” The arrangement of 
the articles is not in accordance with the order of their appearance, 
the collector having aimed chiefly at the nature of the subject to be 
treated, and the principles to be systematically developed,—although 
the plan does not appear to be always obviously followed out. ‘The 
divisions are into—l|st, General Literature and Historical Biography; 
2dly, History and Historical Memoirs; 3dly, Poetry ; 4thly, Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, Metaphysics,and Jurisprudence ; Sthly, Novels 
and Prose Fiction; Gthly, General Politics; and lastly, Miscel- 
laneous subjects ;—a vast variety, but each class treated with a com- 
pass of knowledge and learning, an originality and an eloquent 
power that perhaps canfind no parallel in the history and productions 
of any other writer. The display is the more remarkable in that 
Jeffrey was in very many instances obliged to provide for the pres- 
sure of the day, when none of his literary troops might be prepared 
or inclined to undertake the particular task ; instead of, like Macau- 
lay and others, lying in wait for what suited his humour and pre- 
vious acquirements, or being at liberty to step forth at the accept- 
able moment. 

The preliminary matter is itself a very curious and important 
chapter; for it lends a good insight into the history of the Review 
itself, and into the career and biography of Jeffrey as a contributor 
and editor. He “ was not the proprietor of the work—nor the re- 
presentative, in any sense, of the proprietors, but merely the chosen 
(and removable) manager for the leading contributors.” He was but 
*€a feudal monarch who had but a slender control over his greater 
barons.” Then with regard to the republication, his resistance was 
long steadily maintained; until, indeed, he had hardly an alternative, 
in consequence of intimation having been received of a similar publi- 
cation being in contemplation by American pirates; at the same time 
that the papers in question are the property of the publishers of 
the Review and substantially at their disposal. 

Room will at times be found for questioning the principles as well 
as the details of criticism exhibited in these volumes. This bugbear 
of authors,—‘ The wee reekit deil,” as some one designated him, 
could not always be in the right. Still, seldom, perhaps, was he so 
very profound as he was striking and just. Different opinions too 
will obtain relative to the field in which his principal strength and 
readiness lay,—some choosing his exposition of the principles of criti- 
cism; others his articles on general politics. But wherever we alight 
upon him there is such a healthiness and generosity of sentiment, such 
a want of affectation, that even the heaping of words upon words, and 
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of illustration upon illustration without advancing the argument to 
which he is prone, is not an unwelcome display, but is felt as being 
the overflowings of extreme liveliness, of a kindly heart and enlarged 
sympathies. Certainly some of his political papers have a states- 
manlike dignity, as well as being charged with most sagacious and 
impressive views. It seems to have been owing almost entirely to 
Jeffrey’s superintending influence as well as positive contributions 
during the quarter of acentury, that the Ldinburgh, not only worked 
a revolution in periodical literature, but probably in literature itself, 
taking the term in its widest sense. But we think it no less true 
that the light which he shed in political science, the manly and open 
spirit which he manifested in support of Whig principles, must 
have operated powerfully to the advancement of his party to power. 
In fact he looked upon the Review as having two legs to stand on, 
literature being one of them; but he adds, “its right leg is 
politics. 


It is impossible, in any space which we can allow to a work of 
such a miscellaneous character as the present, to indicate its merits 
and variety by extracts. We must, however, adduce a few samples, 
having an eye first to the professed vocation of the Review. It is 
thus set forth in the Preface, while the journal is also fairly 
vindicated : 


The Edinburgh Review, it is well known, aimed high from the begin- 
ning :—And, refusing to confine itself to the humble task of pronouncing 
on the mere literary merits of the works that came before it, professed to go 
deeply into the Principles on which its judgments were to be rested ; as 
well as to take large and Original views of all the important questions to 
which those works might relate. And, on the whole, J think it is now 
pretty generally admitted that it attained the end it aimed at. Many errors 
there were, of course—and some considerable blunders :—abundance of in- 
discretions, especially in the earlier numbers; and far too many excesses, 
both of party zeal, overweening confidence, and intemperate blame. But 
with all these drawbacks, I think it must be allowed to have substantially 
sueceeded—in familiarising the public mind (that is, the minds of very many 
individuals) with higher speculations, and sounder and larger views of 
the great objects of human pursuit, than had ever before been brought as 
effectually home to their apprehensions ; and also, in permanently raising 
the standard, and increasing the influence of all such Occasional writings ; 
not only in this country, but over the greater part of Europe, and the free 
States of America: While it proportionally enlarged the capacity, and im- 
proved the relish of the growing multitudes to whom such writings were 
addressed, ‘ for the stronger meats’ which were then first provided for their 
digestion. 


Sentiments of a permancnt and valuable nature abound in the pas- 
sage next to be cited, the book reviewed being the Memoirs of De 
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Grimm, and the doctrine taught being that of the hollowness and sel- 
fishness of fashionable society, as it existed in certain Parisian circles. 


Whenever there is a very large assemblage of persons who have no 
other occupation but to amuse themselves, there will infallibly be generated 
acuteness of intellect, refinement of manners, and good taste in conversation; 
—and, with the same certainty, all profound thought, and all serious affec- 
tion, will be generally discarded from society. The multitude of persons 
and things that force themselves on the attention in such a scene, and the 
rapidity with which they succeed each other and pass away, prevent any one 
from making a deep or permanent impression; and the mind, having never 
been tasked to any course of application, and long habituated to this lively 
succession and variety of objects, comes at last to require the excitement of 
perpetual change, and to find a multiplicity of friends as indispensable as a 
multiplicity of amusements. Thus the characteristics of large and polished 
society, come almost inevitably to be, wit and heartlessness—acuteness and 
perpetual derision. The same impatience of uniformity, and passion for va- 
riety, which gives so much grace to their conversation, by excluding te- 
diousness and pertinacious wrangling, make them incapable of dwelling for 
many minutes on the feelings and concerns of any one individual ; while the 
constant pursuit of little gratifications, and the weak dread of all uneasy sen- 
sations, render them equally averse from serious sympathy and deep thought. 
They speedily find out the shortest and most pleasant way to all truths, to 
which a short and a pleasant way can readily be discovered ; and then lay 
it down as a maxim, that no others are worth looking after—and in the same 
way, they do such petty kindnesses, and indulge such light sympathies, as 
do not put them to any trouble, or encroach at all on their amusements,— 
while they make it a principle to wrap themselves up in those amusements 
from the assault of all more engrossing or importunate affections. The turn 
for derision again arises naturally out of this order of things. When passion 
and enthusiasm, affection and serious occupation, have once been banished 
by a short-sighted voluptuousness, the sense of ridicule is almost the only 
lively sensation that remains ;—and the envied life of those who have no- 
thing to do but to enjoy themselves, would be utterly listless and without 
interest, if they were not allowed to laugh at each other. Their quickness 
in perceiving ordinary follies and illusions too, affords great encouragement 
to this laudable practice ;—and as none of them have so much passion or en- 
thusiasm left, as to be deeply wounded by the shafts of derision, they fall 
lightly, and without rankling on the lesser vanities, which supply in them 
those master springs of human action and feeling. 


Again, 


Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will easily be believed 
that we are very far from envying the brilliant persons who composed, or 
gave the tone to this exquisite society ;—and while we have a due admira- 
tion for the elegant pleasantry, correct taste, and gay acuteness, of which 
they furnish, perhaps, the only perfect models, we think it more desirable, 
on the whole, to be the spectators, than the possessors of those accomplish- 
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ments; and would no more wish to buy them at the price of our sober 
thinking and settled affections, than we would buy the dexterity of a fiddler, 
or a ropedancer, at the price of our personal respectability. Even in the 
days of youth and high spirits, there is no solid enjoyment in living altoge- 
ther with people who care nothing about us; and when we begin to grow 
old and unamuseable, there can be nothing so comfortless as to be sur- 
rounded with those who think of nothing but amusement. ‘The spectacle, 
however, is gay and beautiful to those who look upon it with a good-natured 
sympathy, or indulgence ; and naturally suggests reflections that may be in- 
teresting to the most serious. A judicious extractor, we have no doubt, 
might accommodate both classes of readers, from the ample magazine that lies 
before us. 


Wisdom, truth, and sound feeling characterize these views. But 
when we turn to articles in which political philosophy is taught, we 
find foresightedness, breadth of view, and pertinent illustration, en- 
titling the writer to the character of a thoughtful and earnest states- 
man. Better cannot be done than to look into the paper on O’Dris- 
coll’s History of Ireland for an exemplification of the very high 
excellence now alluded to. Jeffrey is no repealer, no separatist ; 
having in that article delivered himself with a sort of prophetic 
pointedness and a precision of expression which delight and convince. 
One could hardly have expected greater force and earnestness of 
the mind, had he written the article within the current year. He 
thus speaks of the anomalous connexion which those who advocate 
a dissolution of the Union, without that of the monarchy, would 
establish, as they dream, to the regeneration of Ireland: 


If any one doubts of the wretchedness of an unequal and unincorporating 
alliance, of the degradation of being subject to a provincial Parliament and a 
distant King, and of the efficacy of a substantial union in curing all these 
evils, he is invited to look to the obvious example of Scotland. While the 
crowns only were united, and the governments continued separate, the 
weaker country was the scene of the most atrocious cruelties, the most vio- 
lent injustice, the most degrading oppression. The prevailing religion of 
the people was proscribed and persecuted with a ferocity greater than has 
ever been systematically exercised even in Ireland; her industry was crip- 
pled and depressed by unjust and intolerable restrictions ; her Parliaments 
corrupted and overawed into the degraded instruments of a distant court, 
and her nobility and gentry, cut off from all hope of distinction by vindicat- 
ing the rights or promoting the interests of their country at home, were led 
to look up to the favour of her oppressors as the only remaining avenue to 
power, and degenerated, for the most part, into a band of mercenary ad- 
venturers; the more considerable aspiring to the wretched honour of ex- 
ecuting the tyrannical orders which were dictated from the South, and the 
rest acquiring gradually those habits of subserviency and self-submission, the 
traces of which are by some supposed to be yet discernible in their de- 
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scendants. The Revolution, which rested almost entirely on the prevailing 
antipathy to Popery, required, of course, the co-operation of all classes of 
Protestants ; and by its success, the Scottish Presbyterians were relieved, 
for a time, from their Episcopalian persecutions. But it was not till after 
the Union that the nation was truly emancipated, or lifted up from the ab- 
ject condition of a dependant, at once suspected and despised. ‘The effects 
of that happy consolidation were not indeed immediately apparent; for the 
vices which had been generated by a century of provincial misgovernment, 
the meannesses that had become habitual, the animosities that had so long 
been fostered, could not be cured at once by the mere removal of their cause. 
The generation they had degraded must first be allowed to die out—and 
more, perhaps, than one generation: but the poison-tree was cut down,the 
foundation of bitter waters was sealed up, and symptoms of returning vigour 
and happiness were perceived. Vestiges may still be traced, perhaps, of 
our long degradation; but for at least forty years back, the provinces of 
Scotland have been, on the whole, but the Northern provinces of Great 
Britain. There are no local oppressions, no national animosities. Life, and 
liberty, and property, are as secure in Caithness as they are in Middlesex— 
industry as much encouraged, and wealth still more rapidly progressive ; 
while not only different religious opinions, but different religious establish- 
ments, subsist in the two ends of the same island in unbroken harmony, and 
only excite each other, by a friendly emulation, to greater purity of life and 
greater zeal for Christianity. 

if this happy Union, however, had been delayed for another century,—if 
Scotland had been doomed to submit for a hundred years more to the pro- 
vincial tyranny of the Lauderdales, Rotheses, and Middletons, and to meet 
the cruel persecutions which gratified the ferocity of her Dalzells and 
Drummonds, and tarnished the glories of such men as Montrose and Dundee, 
with her armed conventicles and covenanted saints militant-—to see her 
patriots exiled, or bleeding on the scaffold—-her only trusted teachers silenced 
in her churches and schools, and her courts of justice degraded or overawed 
into the, instruments of a cowardly oppression,—can any man doubt, not 
only that she would have presented at this day a scene of even greater 
misery and discord than Ireland did in 1800, but that the corruptions and 
animosities by which she had been desolated would have been found to have 
struck so deep root as still to encumber the land, Jong after their seed had 
ceased to be scattered abroad on its surface, and only to hold out the hope 
of their eradication after many years of patient and painful exertion? 


Jeffrey contends that instead of the miseries of Ireland being 
traceable to the Union of 1800, they are to be ascribed mainly to 
the long delay and incompleteness after all of that measure ; and 
that therefore it is not by its dissolution that good is to be done, 
but by its improvement and consolidation. ‘Some injury it may 
have produced to the shopkeepers of Dublin, and some inconsider- 
able increase in the number of absentees. But it has shut up the 
main fountain of corruption and dishonour, and palsied the arm and 
broken the heart of local insolence and oppression. It has substi- 
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tuted, at least potentially and in prospect, the wisdom and honour 
of the British government and the British people, to the passions 
and sordid interests of a junto of Irish boroughmongers; and not 
only enabled, but compelled all parties to appeal directly to the 
great tribunal of the British public.” What would, in all likelihood, 
be the result of separation or dissolution of the Union, which the 
Reviewer holds must be the same thing ?— 


To us it certainly appears that this would be a most desperate, wild, and 
impracticable enterprise. But it is not upon this account the less likely to be 
attempted by such a nation as the Irish! and it cannot be dissembled that the 
mere attempt would almost unavoidably plunge both countries in the most 
frightful and interminable ruin. Though the separation even of distant and 
mature dependencies is almost always attended with terrible convulsions, se- 
paration, in such circumstances, is unquestionably an ultimate good; and 
if Ireland were a mere dependency, and were distant enough and strong 
enough to subsist and flourish as an independent community, we might 
console ourselves even for the infinite misery of the struggle attending on 
the separation, by the prospect of the great increase of happiness that might 
be the final result. But it is impossible, we think, for any one but an ex- 
asperated and unthinking Irishman, not to see and feel that this neither is 
nor ever cau be the condition of Ireland. Peopled by the same race, 
speaking the same language, associated in the same pursuits, bound together 
and amalgamated by continual intermarriages, joint adventures in trade, 
and every sort of social relation, and above all, lying within sight and reach 
of each other’s shores, they are in truth as intimately and inseparably con- 
nected as most of the internal provinces of each are with one another ; and 
we might as well expect to see two independent kingdoms established in 
friendly neighbourhood in Yorkshire and Lancashire as to witness a similar 
spectacle on the two sides of the Irish Channel. Two such countries, if of 
equal strength, and exasperated by previous contentions, never could main- 
tain the relations of peace and amity with each other as separate and inde- 
pendent states; but must either mingle into one, or desolate each other in 
fierce and exterminating hostility, till one sinks in total exhaustion at the 
feet of the bleeding and exhausted victor. In the actual circumstances of 
the two countries, however, the attempt would be attended with more de- 
plorable consequences. Ireland, with whom alone it can originate, is de- 
cidedly the weakest in wealth, population, and all effective resources: and 
probably never will venture on the experiment without foreign assistance, 
But it must be at once apparent how the introduction of this unhallowed 
element darkens all the horrors of the prospect. We are far from making 
light of the advantage it might give in the outset. By the help of a French 
army and an American fleet, we think it by no means improbable that the 
separation might be accomplished. The English armies might be defeated 
or driven from its shores—English capitalists might be butchered—the Eng- 
lish religion extirpated—and an Irish Catholic republic installed with 
due ceremony in Dublin, and adopted with acclamation in most of the pro- 
vinces of the land. Under the protection of their foreign deliverers, this 
state of triumph might even be for some time maintained. But how long 
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would this last? or how can it be imagined it would end? Would the 
foreign allies remain for ever on their own charges, and without interfering 
with the independence or the policy of the new state which they had thus 
been the means of creating? If they did, it would, after all, be but a 
vassal republic—a dependency on a more distant and still more imperious 
master—an outlying province of France—a military station from which to 
watch and to harass England, and on which the first burst of her hostilities 
must always be broken ; and exposed, of course, in the mean time, to all the 


licence, the insolence, the rigour of a military occupancy by a foreign and 
alien soldiery. 


The Reviewer sums up his impressive and convincing warnings in 
the following passage : 


Such are the warnings which we would address to the offended and exas- 
perated party, in whose vindictive and rash proceedings the catastrophe we 
have been contemplating must originate. But though we certainly think 
they must appear convincing to any calm spectator, itis not the less probable 
that they would be of little avail with the inflamed and excited party, unless 
they were seconded by conciliatory and gentle measures on the part of the 
supposed offender. Nor are there wanting motives sufficiently urgent and 
imperious to make such measures, in all sound reason, indispensable. In the 
event of a war for independence, Ireland would probably be the scene of the 
greatest carnage, havoc, and devastation; and in the end, we think her lot 
would be by far the most deplorable. But to England, also, it is obvious that 
such a contest would be a source of unspeakable calamity ; and the signal, 
indeed, of her permanent weakness, insecurity, and degradation. That she 
is bound, therefore, for her own sake to avert it by every possible precaution 
and every possible sacrifice, no one will be hardy enough to deny—far less 
that she is bound, in the first instance, to diminish the tremendous hazard, 
by simply “dcing justice and showing mercy” to those whom it is in all 
other respects her interest as well as her duty to cherish and protect. 

One thing we take to be evident, and it is the substance of all that can be 
said on the subject—that things are fast verging to a crisis, and cannot, in 
all probability, remain long as they are. The Union, in short, must either 


be made equal and complete on the part of England, or it will be broken in 
pieces and thrown in her face by Ireland. 


Jeffrey’s first article in the Hdinburgh appeared in 1802. From 
1803 to 1829 he was the sole editor of the journal; since the latter 
date having very rarely contributed, and never on political subjects. 
His election in 1829 as Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and sub- 
sequent elevations to office, were circumstances which he deemed 
incompatible with an editorial connexion, when the Review might 


in many respects be considered a party journal. Similar delicacies 
forbade him to battle longer in the field of politics. 


The volumes before us will be a lasting monument to the genius 
and industry of Francis Jeffrey. They far surpass in real value and 


healthy unaffected tone, the contributions to the same journal both 
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of Sydney Smith and of Mr. Macaulay. Many years ago we fre- 
quently heard the question discussed,—could Jeffrey himself, the 
dexterous and merciless reviewer, write a tolerably good book on 
any one subject? The answer which these volumes supply us with 
is this, that there is matter enough, that there are ideas abundant in 
any one of dozens of his papers, to build up a substantial volume ; 
while the variety of his attainments, and his skill as a literary crafts- 
man, adapt themselves with wonderful ease and kindliness to what- 
ever he sets his hand to. His activity and versatility form parallels 
(but with many differences) with the habits and the talents of 
Brougham. 








_- —_—-———- 


Art II.—Memoir of Joseph Shepherd Munden, Comedian. By his 
Son. Bentley. 


In human nature is the drama founded. Its history, and its sway 
over almost all times and people clearly establish the truth of the 
assertion. vidences there are, however,© which more nearly 
affect those who philosophically view the question. Continually, 
there arise upon the face of society, human beings whose natural in- 
tellect and physical organization are adapted to the several depart- 
ments of the stage. In no other field of exertion can their talents 
be successfully exercised, so that we are constrained to believe that 
nature intended this particular form of development. The actor is 
as much born as the poet. ‘The power which the infant displays in 
imitating, and the interest it manifests in the philosophy of expres- 
sion, indicate that nature and individual endowments have destined 
the being to represent and affect humanity nowhere except on the 
stage. It is true that the powers of such a one may subserve other 
ends, but in no other profession will his soul peacefully exert itself, 
or produce such happy results. It is in the provision of nature that 
we find an argument for its importance and value. 

It is not only the loyers of the sock and buskin who furnish the 
evidence that the drama is founded in human nature, but, also, the 
contributors to the dramatic literature of a country—that active 
literature, which, unfortunately, seems to hold Jess than its proper 
influence, however, on the public mind, at the present moment. 
Besides, humanity demands the legitimate drama; to no age or 
country is its existence confined. From the rudest exhibi- 
tions of uncivilised communities to the most effective representations 
of our theatres, some shape or shadow of the drama is cherished. 
As long as human minds are gifted with ideal tendencies yearning 
for gratification; with deep feelings, the excitement of which is happi- 
ness ; with intellectual tastes, in the exercise of which there is pure 
pleasure,—so long will the drama inspire interest. 
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With these views, we sought the work above named, to confirm 
our opinions, and add strength to our arguments. However, its 
wholly unphilosophical spirit served no other purpose than to con- 
vince us that its author is unfitted for anything but the commonest 
green-room gossip; and though he quotes Charles Lamb and Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, we scarcely believe him capable of entertaining 
as they should be entertained, the finely drawn philosophical analyses 
of those eminent dramatic critics. 

The work opens with a patch-work portrait of the histrion, indi- 
cative of the character of the production. The left-hand side of 
the engraving exhibits the rude attempt of some hand to widen the 
back-ground, and the text displays, also, certain endeavours to 
lengthen the number of pages, by the introduction of many ancient 
anecdotes and stories which have been related, in a much better 
style, over and over again. We can neither congratulate the public, 
nor the author of the volume, upon the result of his task; nay, it 
becomes a duty to promulgate that the work is anything but a cor- 
rect outline of the life of Munden. It abounds in the grossest er- 
rors and anachronisms, and sets down at Munden’s door transactions 
generally believed to have taken place at other localities. Indeed, so 
very gross are the mistakes before us, that we cannot imagine that 
the work was perused in manuscript by any one, save its author, 
Had it been, certainly it would never have appeared before the pub- 
lic in its preset motley and disjointed character. We did anticipate 
something novel from its titl—we thought that a son, at least, 
would be able to give a correct account of his father’s movements 
and of those around him. How it happens that he has failed we 
cannot divine—but the failure is palpable. Page after page is 
devoted to the contemporaries of Munden—he himself almost ap- 
pears in a secondary part, and if the book were divested of its Joe 
Miller character, there would be little left for Joe Munden. 

It isa difficult task for a son to write about a father in any case. 
The public anticipate partiality in the outset. However, there is 
little enough of this displayed by Munden’s son, for he narrates much 
that is wholly gratuitous, and enters into particulars having not the 
slightest public interest—calculated to wound the feelings of private 
individuals, and to bring down ridicule upon their producer. Much 
that the reader looks for is not to be found—much is found that no 
one could possibly look for. In what month the comedian was born 
does not appear, although it is stated that he came into this breathing 
world in 1758. 

Among the incidents introduced into the Memoirs is the following, 
that might as well have been omitted, containing as it does reflections 
upon the comedian and his mistress which are anything but credit- 
able to the biographer and his father. It is not quite apparent, from 
the rhetoric, whose ‘thirty guineas” were carried away, but we pre- 
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sume that Joe Munden took pretty good care, if that sum was _ taken 
from him, to let his children know the fact ; and, undoubtedly, the 
‘wretched female,” Mary Jones, has had her sins amply enlarged 
upon in the Munden family, without further comment being required 
in print: 

There was another actress, of whom mention must be made, as she 
exercised a large influence over the fortunes of Munden. She played 
under the name of Mrs. Munden; but her real name was Mary Jones. 
She possessed some beauty, but was vulgar and illiterate in the extreme. 
In the wild thoughtlessness of youth, when the looseness of his habits did 
not afford an introduction to respectable female society, Munden had formed 
a connexion with this woman. When he had a settled abode at Chester, 
he sent for her, and had the imprudence to introduce her as his wife. By 
his consummate skill in his profession, he had contrived to instruct her 
sufficiently to render her competent to play minor parts, and to prevent an 
exposure of her ignorance on the stage. By Mary Jones, Munden had four 
daughters, when the event took place which we are now about to relate. 

In the year 1789, this wretched female, with whom he had so long coha- 
bited, and who had borne him so many children, eloped with Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, (the light comedian,) carrying with her thirty guineas of his money, 
his daughter Esther, and a child yet unborn. Munden had long suspected 
that some familiarities existed between the parties, and had called Mr. 
Hodgkinson to account; but the fact was denied. A vile scrawl which she 
left behind her, addressed to Mr. Whitlock, apprised Munden of the step 
which she had taken. After many entreaties to sooth and calm him, 
which, indeed, were not needed, she adds—“ I likewise inclose a leter wich 
I beg give him—also the lisd of his property—with many thanks for your 
frenship for 9 years.’ Mr. Hodgkinson also wrote to Mr. Whitlock, 
attempting to justify his own conduct and throw the blame on Munden, 
This precious couple were married at Bath; the female being in the last 
stage of pregnancy: but Hodgkinson soon found out what a bargain he had 


got, and separated from her at Bristol, embarking for America with an 
actress of the name of Brett. 


Whatever may be thought of the above extract, it cannot be doubted 
that whoever has a full appreciation of the value of a human soul, 
will look upon the morality and self-sacrificing spirit of Hodgkinson, 
as far superior to that of Munden, who had been instrumental in 
degrading the female, with whom he had associated as with a wife. 

Among the errors of judgment in Mr. T. 8. Munden’s book are 
other errors of greater importance, perhaps, to which we will not 
allude, thus troubling the reader with the exhibitions of a want of 
knowledge on every subject that is touched. Wherever a point of 
history is fallen upon, the author is found floundering. He names 
Mrs. Whitlock, but knows nothing about her. He says that she went 
to America, but he stops there—he does not tell us that she was the 

Siddons of the American Stage—an actress of superior talents. True, 
he states that she made a fortune there, but an author on sucha 
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point might certainly tell us how it was done, since he had conde- 
scended to sketch the lives of those he has named. So with regard to 
George Frederick Cooke, nothing certain is narrated. It is all a 
mass of ill-digested tales, heaped up in chaotic slovenliness to supply, 
we should suppose, Mr. Bentley’s rapidly running printing machine 
ata few hours’ notice. 

From the incidental notices of contemporary performers with 
Munden, we extract a few remarks upon John Palmer. They are 
not particularly novel, yet they possess an interest, as everything 
does connected with the name of that performer. 


In the summer of this year, (1797,) the awfully-sudden death of John 
Palmer, the circumstances of which are too well known to be recapitulated, 
took place during the performance of The Stranger, on the Liverpool stage. 
The subject of this memoir always stated that John Palmer was the best 
general actor he kad ever seen. Palmer played every thing, and every 
thing equally well. He possessed the advantages of a tall and well-propor- 
tioned figure, an expressive countenance, melodious voice, and most 
persuasive manner. Mrs. Siddons once observed, that so naturally insinua- 
ting was he in Stukely, she felt at times off her guard, and, for a moment, 
could hardly help fancying that his propositions were real. He carried this 
quality with him into private life; which obtained for him the name of 
** Plausible Jack.’ It is said that on one occasion, having an invitation to 
dinner, he knocked by mistake at the next door, where he found a large party 
assembled in the drawing-room. Not perceiving his host and hostess, he 
concluded they were in some other part of the dwelling, and commenced 
conversing familiarly with the company. The master and mistress of the 
house plainly perceived there was a mistake, but were so fascinated by his 
powers of conversation that they suffered him to proceed until dinner was 
announced, when they pressed him earnestly to let it be no mistake, but to 
remain and be their guest. Jack Palmer was improvident, and always in 
difficulties: he however contrived to keep the bailiffs in good humour by 
orders for the theatre. 


The power of Mrs. Siddons’s acting upon Munden is thus des- 
cribed, although if the son had stated that the comedian thought 
himself “incapable of rousing himself,” he would have ‘ pointed a 
moral,” for we know that it is an ignorance of the power of the will 
that leads men to resort to stimulants in such cases. 


Mrs. Crawford also quitted the stage in this year. This lady disputed 
the palm with Mrs. Siddons; in such parts as Monimia she probably sur- 
passed her: Lady Randolph was the character in which each struggled 
for preeminence. Munden witnessed the performance of Lady Randolph 
by Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. Siddons from the pit on successive nights, being 
desirous of forming an estimate of their respective merits. He was lost in 
admiration of Mrs. Crawford’s powers; but when on the second night, he 
prepared to dress for the farce after Mrs. Siddons’s performance, his feelings 
were so powerfully affected that he was incapable of rousing himself to 
comic effort without a stimulant. 
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There is nothing very remarkable in the following anecdote, yet it 
shows what the stage was in our country, and what it is in the eyes 
of the great at the present moment—once our boast, now our dis- 
grace. 


The allusion to Frogmore refers to a morning féte given by King George 
the Third, in the open air, at which some of the London performers were 
commanded to attend, and stationed in different parts of the grounds to sing 
and afford amusement to the royal guests. His Majesty having expressed 
a wish for a repetition of some song of Incledon’s or Munden’s, it was 
respectfully intimated that they had to perform at Covent Garden in the 
evening, and that the time was approaching. ‘Then, pray,” said the good 
old King, ‘go at once. I will not have my people disappointed ;” and, 
turning to the Prince of Wales, “‘ George, oblige me by seeing Mr. Munden 
and Mr. Incledon to their carriage.” His Royal Highness, with his usual 
affable deportment, took each of the actors by the arm, and, the police-consta- 
bles making a passage through the dense crowd, walked with them to the 
spot where their post-chaise was in waiting, saw them into it, and shook 
hands at parting. 


Of that great genius George Frederick Cooke, we have the sub- 
joined anecdote: 


Cooke had been playing on a previous occasion, when great excitement 
prevailed on account of the agitation of the Slave-trade Abolition question 
in Parliament. Cooke fancied himself insulted, because his benefit had not 
been equal to his expectations ; and, passing in his usual state, by one of the 
principal coffee-houses, he beheld several of the merchants assembled in the 
rooms and vicinity. Shaking his fist at them, he exclaimed, “*T thank my 
God, I carry away none of your d d money: every brick in your 
accursed town is stained with African blood !’? When he appeared afterwards 
on the stage, the hubbub was indescribable. He attempted to speak, but 
was saluted by cries of ‘ Off, off!” and a shower of hisses. Silence was at 
length restored, and Cooke addressed the audience in these words—*‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will allow me to go through my part, I will never 
disgrace myself by appearing before, you again.” 

He then retreated to the side-scenes, and said to a party there, from 
whom this anecdote is derived, with a satirical expression of countenance 
— It’s the blood—the blood !” 

The managers advertised him the next night, with the sure card—Richard 
the Third and Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm. The signal of his presence was 
one universal hiss. Cooke advanced to the stage, placing his hand on his 
breast, and bowing with affected humility, waited until the tumult subsided, 
and then entreated the audience to hear him. ‘‘ Had I not been unfortu- 
nately interrupted, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest accents, 
“‘my address to you would have been thus—Ladies and gentlemen, if you 
will allow me to go through my part, | will never disgrace myself by ap- 
pearing before you again in the same condition.” The ruse succeeded : 
‘* Bravo, Cooke!” resounded ; and he played Richard with more than his 
usual energy. 
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There are occasional allusions in the course of the Memoir to the 
penuriousness of Munden—which undoubtedly served rather to in- 
crease than assuage his sufferings. ‘The last scene in his not very 
eventful life is thus described : 


He had always, when he was on the stage, partaken freely of wine ; but 
latterly, he abstained from it entirely, and denied himself those comforts 
which his age required and his situation in life enabled him to afford. He 
was attended diligently and affectionately by his wife; who, although older 
than himself, cheerfully endured many privations to which his disease—for 
it was a disease—of penuriousness subjected her. We wish we could add 
that he bequeathed to her a larger sum than the trifling annuity 
of one hundred pounds for the term of her life. Upon the other disposi- 
tions of his will, which was made two-and-twenty years previous to his 
death, with occasional codicils, we do not desire to enter, and they would 
not interest the reader. About the end of January 1832, he suffered under 
a derangement of the bowels, for which he took his own remedy, and in- 
creased the malady, being unable to retain any nutriment on his stomach. 
He sent, when too late, for Mr. Robarts, of Great Coram Street, Brunswick 
Square, who knew his constitution, and on whose ability and experience he 
had the most perfect reliance. The eminent physicians Dr. Roots and Dr. 
Bright also attended ; and every thing which medical skill could effect, was 
tried, but in vain. He sank beneath a gradual decay of nature, on the 6th 
February; and was buried in the vaults of St. George’s Bloomsbury ; where 
the remains of his widow were deposited five years afterwards. 


Although it has been deemed proper to make many strictures on 
this work, and though Mr. Munden, the author, is no better authority 
than was his father before him, yet from the conglomeration of rub- 
bish we have been able to learn that Munden, the actor, was born in 
a street near Brooks’ Market. His father was a poultcrer—the boy 
was a good penman—a very refractory youth, and used to steal out 
of the window of his master to obtain a seat in the gallery of the 
theatre at night. Soonthe mania for the stage took possession of 
him—he joined a company of strolling players, and when business was 
bad, he took to penmanship for support. Subsequently, he became 
a performer in the eyes of Hurst, the Canterbury manager, and a 
resident of Chester having lent some money to our hero,he became a 
proprietor of the Chester theatre. At this establishment there must 
have been good acting, for among the company were the gifted Mrs. 
Whitlock (never sufficiently esteemed), George Frederick Cooke, 
Mr. Hodgkinson, Mr. Sparkes, Mrs. Hun, the mother of George 
Canning the statesman, and Miss Butler, who eventually became 
Mrs. Munden, the mother of our author. Mrs. Munden left the 
stage about a month after her marriage, and appears to have treated 
the children of Mary Jones with motherly care. At all events, 
the children all settled in life respectably. In 1790, the comedian 
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first appeared in London, and after severe struggles for fame, was 
acknowledged to be an ornament to thestage. The year after the 
re-building of Drury Lane theatre, 1813, he was attached to the 
company of that establishment, remaining there until his retirement 
from the stage in 1824. 

On the whole, this volume is so unsound in its details, so utterly 
weak and worthless as a piece of biography, that we can only turn 
with true pleasure to the extracts contained init. With one or two 
of these, we may conclude this notice of the worst of the worthless 
works lately issued from Mr. Bentley’s press. 


The style of the subjoined indicates that itis from the pen of 
Charles Lamb: 


The regular play-goers ought to put on mourning, for the king of broad 
comedy is dead to the drama! Alas!—Munden is no more !—*“ give sorrow 
vent!’ He may yet walk the town—pace the pavement in a seeming ex- 
istence—eat, drink, and nod to his friends in all the affectation of life—but 
Munden—the Munden!—Munden, with the bunch of countenances—the 
banquet of faces,—is gone for ever from the lamps; and, as far as comedy 
is concerned, is as dead as Garrick !|—When an actor retires, (we will put 
the suicide as mild as possible,) how many worthy persons perish with him! 
with Munden,—Sir Peter Teazle mustexperience a shock—Sir Robert 
Bramble gives up the ghost ; Crack ceases to breathe. Without Munden, 
what becomes of Dozey? Where shall we seek Jemmy Jumps ?—Nipper- 
kin, and a thousand of such admirable fooleries fall to nothing—and the de- 
parture, therefore, of such an actor as Munden—is a dramatic calamity. 

On the night that this inestimable humourist took farewell of the public, 
he also took his benefit:—a benefit in which the public assuredly did not 
participate !—The play was Colman’s ‘“‘ Poor Gentleman,” with Tom Dib- 
din’s farce of ‘* Past Ten o’Clock.’’—Reader, we all know Munden in Sir 
Robert Bramble, and old tobacco-complexioned Dozey ;—we have all seen 
the old hearty baronet in his light sky-blue coat and genteel cocked hat ; 
and we have all seen the weather-beaten old pensioner, dear old Dozey, 
tacking about the stage in that intenser blue sea-livery—drunk as _ heart 
could wish, and right valorous inmemory. On this night Munden seemed, 
like the gladiator, ‘‘to rally life’s whole energies to die;”” and, as we were 
present at this great display of his powers, and, as this will be the last op- 
portunity that will ever be afforded us to speak of this admirable performer, 
we shall “consecrate,” as old John Buncle says, ‘‘ a paragraph to him.” 

The house was full:—full! pshaw! that’s an empty word!—The 
house was stuffed—crammed with people,—crammed from the swing-door 
of the pit to the back seat in the banished one shilling. A quart of audience 
may be said (vintner-like may it be said) to have been squeezed into a pint 
of theatre. Every hearty play-going Londoner, who remembered Munden 
years agone, mustered up his courage and his money for this benefit—and 
middle-aged people were, therefore, by no means scarce. The comedy 
chosen for the occasion, is one that travels a long way without a guard ;— 
it is not until the third or fourth act, we rather think, that Sir Robert 
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Bramble appears on the stage. When he entered, his reception was earnest, 
—noisy,—outrageous,—waving of hats and handkerchiefs ;—deafening 
shouts ;—clamorous beating of sticks ;—all the various ways in which the 
heart is accustomed to manifest its joy were had recourse to on this occasion. 
Mrs. Bamfield worked away with a sixpenny fan till she scudded only under 
bare poles. Mr. Whittington wore out the ferule of anew nine-and-sixpenny 
umbrella. Gratitude did great damage on the joyful occasion. 

The old performer,—the veteran, as he appropriately called himself in 
the farewell speeci.,—was plainly overcome ; he pressed his hands together 
—he planted one solidly on his breast—he bowed —he sidled—he cried !— 
When the noise subsided (which it invariably does at last), the comedy pro- 
ceeded—and Munden gave an admirable picture of the rich, eccentric, char- 
itable old bachelor baronet. 

In the farce he became richer and richer. Old Dozey is a plant from 
Greenwich. The bronzed face—and neck to match—the long curtain of a 
coat—the straggling white hair,—the propensity, the determined attaeh- 
ment to grog—are all from Greenwich. Munden, as Dozey, seems never 
to have been out of action, sun, and drink.—He looks (alas! he looked) 
fire-proof. His face and throat were died like a raisin—and his legs walked 
under the rum-and-water with all the indecision which that inestimable be- 
verage usually inspires. It is truly tacking, not walking. He steers ata 
table, and the tide of grog now and then bears him off the point. On this 
night he seemed to us to be doomed to fall in action, and we, therefore, 
looked at him, as some of the Victory’s crew are said to have gazed upon 
Nelson, with a consciousness that his ardour and his uniform were worn for 
the last time.—In the scene where Dozey describes a sea-fight, the actor 
never was greater, and he seemed the personification of an old seventy-four ! 
—His coat hung like a flag at his poop!—His phiz was not a whit less 
highly coloured than one of those lustrous visages that generally superintend 
the head of a ship !—There was something cumbrous, indecisive, and awful 
in his veerings !—Once afloat, it appeared impossible for him to come to his 
moorings ;—once at anchor, it did not seern an easy thing to get him under 
weigh !—Zondon Magazine, May, 1824. 


Mr. Sergeant Talfourd thus discourses :-— 


Mr. Munden appears to us to be the most classical of actors. He is that 
in high farce, which Kemble was in high tragedy. The lines of these great 
artists are, it must be admitted, sufficiently distinct ; but the same elements 
are in both, the same distinctness of purpose, the same singleness of aim, 
the same concentration of power, the same iron casing of inflexible manner, 
the same statue-like precision of gesture, movement, and attitude. The 
hero of farce is as little affected with impulses from without, as the retired 
prince of tragedians. There is something solid, sterling, almost adaman- 
tine, in the building up of his grotesque characters. When he fixes his 
wonder-working face in any of its most amazing varieties, it looks as if the 
picture were carved out from a rock, by Nature in a sportive vein, and might 
last for ever. It is like what we can imagine a maskof the old Grecian 
comedy to have been, only that it lives, and breathes, and changes. His 
most fantastical gestures are the grand ideal of farce. He seems as though 
he belonged to the earliest and the stateliest age of comedy, when instead 
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of superficial foibles and the airy varieties of fashion, she had the grand 
asperities of man to work on; when her grotesque images had something 
romantic about them ; and when humour and parody were themselves heroic. 
His expressions of feeling and bursts of enthusiasm are among the most 
genuine which we have ever felt. They seem to come up from a depth of 
emotion in the heart, and burst through the sturdy casing of manner, with 
a strength which seems increased ten-fold by its real and hearty obstacle. 
The workings of his spirit seem to expand his frame, till we can scarcely 
believe that by measure it was small; for the space which he fills in the 
imagination is so real, that we almost mistake it for that of corporal dimen- 
sions. His Old Dozey, in the excellent farce of ‘* Past Ten o’Clock,”’ is his 
grandest effort of this kind —and we know of nothing finer. He seems to 
have “a heart of oak” indeed. His description of a sea-fight is the most 
noble and triumphant piece of enthusiasm which we remember. It is as 
if the spirits of a whole crew of nameless heroes ‘‘ were swelling in his 
bosom.” We never felt so ardent and proud a sympathy with the valour of 
England as when we heard it. May health long be his, thus to do our 
hearts good ; for we never saw any actor whose merits have the least resem- 
blance to his, even in species: and when his genius is withdrawn from the 
stage, we shall not have left even a term by which we can fitly describe it. 
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Art. Il].—A Summer at Port Phillip. By the Honourable RoBert 
DUNDAS Murray. ‘Tait. 


THERE has been no really good work yet published on Australia as 
it is; and any enterprising publisher, we feel assured, would find it a 
profitable investment to place before the public a book that could be 
considered asauthority. We have seen such a work in manuscript, 
but, at present, are not aware that it is likely to find its way to the 
press. Cunningham’s New South Wales has much merit, and the 
Reports of Mr. Oxley, the government surveyor, are valuable in 
many respects. Dr. Lang’s account of the colonies is as good as any 
other, but his pages are marred by so much that is satirical, and so 
much that is scarcely true at the present period, that it would really 
be a charity to supply those whose attention is directed to the colo- 
nies, with an open, candid, unvarnished description of Australia, 
superior to Dr. Lang’s, and to all the other works we have named. 
Cunningham’s book is, perhaps, for the naturalist, the best that 
has been issued, and Dr. Lang’s the best for the emigrant—but 
neither is so replete with useful information as the times and the 
wants of emigrants demand. As for those books which have been 
prepared under the auspices of public companies, we are not aware 
of one that claims any attention, except severe censure, as they one 
and all tend to enrich the rich, and to deceive and beggar the poor. 
We have no language strong enough to reprobate the conduct of 
those who in order to delude their countrymen from their native 
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land, hold out hopes which they well know the adventurer can 
never enjoy when he has landed on the Australian shore. Hundreds, 
by the false promises made in books published by Emigration and 
Colonial Societies have left their dear homes, their relatives, and the 
graves of their fathers, taking the little property they have been 
able to amass by years of industry, and have only arrived at Port 
Phillip, Port Jackson, or Sydney, to be beggared or to die of broken 
hearts. There would be no reason in reflecting severely upon the 
causes of so much mischief, if quite another kind of statement were 
not equally beneficial to speculators, and less calculated to jeopar- 
dize the property of emigrants. We venture to assert that emigrants 
to Australia, if they could be put in possession of a proper hand- 
book or guide, one that would be truthful, would not only be more 
numerous but more successful on their arrival in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land. These colonies have sufficient charms for 
active minds and bodies, without being laden with the high colouring 
of romance. To the hard hand of honest industry they are certain 
to give abundance, and he who writes falsehood to elevate the char- 
acter of the country or its inhabitants, merits the severest condem- 
nation. 

The present work is not entirely devoid of a partiality for those 
who have made the colonies what they are, and consequently, despite 
the satirical sallies here and there dispersed through its pages, we are 
not to take every paragraph of it as bare fact, worthy of the utmost 
credence. We are not deceived by the author, who appears to be a 
lover of speculations, and we know precisely the weight of his words 
—they are much heavier than they ought to be for the subjects 
which he finds pleasure in contemplating. Although Mr. Murray 
was in search of health, he was not wholly without some other gain- 
ful object, in visiting Port Phillip, in 1842. At any rate, we are 
disposed to believe that he was more interested than appears upon 
the surface, in the tide of emigration and the consequent increase of 
the price of Jand. In short, we suspect that Mr. Murray has less 
care for the poor emigrant than for the already wealthy or those on 
the road to riches. We do not intend to attribute mercenary motives 
to the gentleman, but what we intend to convey is, that his mind 
has been warped, and that to no small degree, by those who have 
been his companions in the wilds of our new colonies. He has 
caught a little of the infection of the land-fever which has prevailed 
to a frightful extent, for several years past, in every part of New 
Holland, and he appears not to be particular to a shade about urging 
others to be inoculated with it. 

Mr. Murray indulges in sketching many peculiar scenes, but 
usually his attention appears to have been devoted to the general 
description of the country—of which, however, it is incumbent on 
us to declare, the traveller has not seen much—his observations being 
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almost wholly confined to a small portion of the colony, where, we 
presume, there are parties, as there have been before, who would be 
very much delighted to sell a few acres of land. Our traveller, too, 
is not the most intelligent one in the world, and seems to view many 
matters as peculiarities which are universally known to be common 
in new countries. With regard to the use of oxen there is a passage 
of this character, descriptive of those animals and of their utility. 
Really, there is nothing very peculiar in the use of these animals, 
and so far from their imparting a double portion of tedium to the 
husbandmen, they are much more serviceable than horses. In all 
new countries, they are almost essential, as horses are too restive to 
undergo the fatigues and services required in clearing forest and new 
land. In America, for instance, they are preferred to horses, and as 
animals of draught they are esteemed above all others. The only 
wonder is that our English and Scotch tillers of the soil do not place 
them in the yoke. Would the practice be too primitive for the 
present state of our country? It will be perceived that Mr. Murray 
is not very consistent in his observations. He remarks,— 


Some time will be necessary to become reconciled to the use of bullocks 
in the multifarious capacities to which the practice of the colony devotes 
them, and whose assistance as animals of draught will be new to the ex- 
perience of English and Scotch tillers of the soil. From the tardiness of 
their movements, combined with the small amount of work performed, they 
impart a double portion of tedium to the labours of the husbandman, and 
certainly appear to great disadvantage in contrast with the superior activity 
of horses; but this slowness, although sufficiently annoying, is more than 
compensated by the superior steadiness of their draught; and but for the 
weight of their numbers acting in concert, it is doubtful whether any other 
power could enable the colonist to overcome the resistance offered to the 
plough in breaking up the virgin soil ; at all events, it would be impossible 
by any other means to convey a load along the rugged tracts that serve as 
the only lines of communication, abounding as these do, with the unremoved 
impediments of the wilderness—deep gullies, treacherous swamps, precipi- 
tous ascents, and bridgeless rivers. It is in meeting these obstacles that 
their utility becomes most obvious. However deep the dray may be em- 
bedded in mud, or perilous the acclivity up the face of which it is toiling, 
the driver has no fear for the results. Inch by inch it is dragged forward, 
the chain so stiff as to resemble a bar of polished steel, while the team 
never for amoment relaxes froma uniform strain, that fails not, though by 
slow degrees, to force a way against all opposition. In such situations, the 
strength of horses would be speedily exhausted by their own struggles, 


which, so far from being useful, would tend rather to endanger themselves 
and the vehicle. 


Mr. Murray describes the ‘ water-holes” with the simplicity of 
untutored ignorance. He pronounces those natural tanks which the 
fountains of the earth have created, to be ‘ mysteriously excavated 
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and supplied.” Now, there is not the slightest mystery either in 
the excavation or the supply. The ‘“ water-holes” are natural wells, 
such as exist in every country, for aught we know, upon the face of 
the earth. The springs, in the bowels of the earth, send up their 
supply to the surface, and the debris of earth sent out by the first 
issue of the spring, has gradually formed the basin that has excited 
the childish wonder of the traveller. But let the author describe 
the mystery in his own language: 


However deserted by its current, it is rare to find the channel of one of these 
streams without some portion of its contents remaining in those deep pools 
of water that occur at greater or less intervals in its course, and in colonial 
phrase are termed “ water-holes.” That these water-holes form one of the 
most extraordinary features of this new world, must, I think, be the im- 
pression of every stranger. Often in taking my course along the grassy 
bed of what in winter is a running stream of no great depth, I have come 
upon a natural basin of water, deep and clear, and in a situation where no 
winding or abrupt declivity might show it to be the effect of an eddy in the 
current. This is a water-hole; and many of them attain the size of ponds, 
the contents of which seldom become stagnant, while the depth ranges from 
ten to twenty feet, and diminishes but little during the summer. Not a few 
are so regularly shaped as to appear the work of art; their margin forming 
a complete circle, at the brim of which you find the water as deep as in the 
centre. ‘To what they owe their origin it is difficult to conjecture; it is 
probable their formation may be traced to the unseen springs by which they 
are fed, whose feeble efforts during the course of ages, may have scooped 
out cavities such as these from the soil around them. But however mysteri- 
ously excavated and supplied, we cannot: fail to arrive at the conclusion, that 
they constitute a wonderful provision for retaining an element, the want of 


which would render large tracts of great fruitfulness, and now abounding in 
flocks and herds, as devoid of life as a desert. 


The next extract is taken at haphazard from the book. It is 
intended to convey some notion of the foliage of the trees at Port 
Phillip, and will illustrate to what an extent the author is skilled in 
punctuation, rhetoric, and grammar. How the word noé can com- 
mence the sentence we cannot explain; and in the two sentences 
thereunto subjoined, we can find nothing to which “theirs” and 
“their” refer. This truly is the age of book-making! 


In point of beauty, it must be admitted that the green-wood tree of the 
Australian forests, though often rising to a noble height, and as picturesque 
in its outlines and attitudes as any that bears a leaf, nevertheless stands far 
below any individual of our English woods. Not that its limbs are less 
giant-like or less boldly thrown into the air, but there is wanting the rich 
burden of foliage which a colder climate heaps with such profusion on the 
bending branches ; and we miss the shade that spreads around each stem, 
and diffuses the grateful coolness we were wont to enjoy. In comparison 
with the plumage of the oak or elm, theirs is a scanty sprinkling of drop- 
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ping, attenuated leaves ; a crop so thin sown as to seem as if dwarfed in its 


early growth by some blight, and to have remained ever since in a state of 
premature decay. Moreover, to increase their disadvantages, the hues with 
which they greet the eye exclude every tint of a bright description; a dull 
green being the prevailing shade of shrub as well as tree. This it is that 
tinges every landscape with a degree of monotony and sadness that could not 
fail to convey a gloomy impression, did we not see the prospect invariably 
lighted up by a brilliant sunshine, and diversified by natural features of the 
highest beauty. 


The next passage that claims our notice is written in a more clear 
and perspicuous manner; and, as we have read the work, it has been 
a matter of regret that the author has permitted innumerable errors 
in style to meet the public eye. The state of society is very curious 
in Australia ; nothing is so offensive in the country as the attempts 
to maintain their family dignity. It is really laughable to hear the 
most common commoners boasting of their alliances to noble families 
in England. With this hint, the reader will understand how to solve 
the “mystery” of the newspaper war adverted to in the subjoined: 


Besides these, there are quarterly assemblies, supported by the gay por- 
tion of the community; for Melbourne has its world of fashion as well as 
better places; while concerts and fancy balls, and other diversions from 
time to time make their appearance. It is not long since the assemblies 
were instituted ; and as yet the bitter feuds of which they were the source 
have scarcely diedaway. It would appear that the leaders of fashion, to 
whom they owe their establishment, deemed the presence of certain classes, 
as well as certain individuals, altogether inconsistent with the dignity ofa 
ball room; and, in consequence, the exclusion of such persons became a 
part of their plan. How this was effected, it is difficult to say; nor is it 
very obvious how a line of distinction could be drawn among a community 
of traders, where all are, in faet, buyers and sellers, whatever be their pre- 
tensions, and therefore, to a great extent, on the same level; but certain it 
is, that some mark of difference was discovered or invented, the effect of 
which went to place a number of very respectable inhabitants without the 
pale of fashionable life. It is needless to add, that the ire of the excluded 
was very great indeed, and gave rise to a war of recrimination, of which 
the newspapers were the field; and although the spirit in which it was con- 
ducted has abated much of its virulence, yet to this day the “dignity ball,” 
as the first of these assemblies was termed, can never be referred to without 
stirring up a commotion worthy of a better cause. 


We cannot dismiss Mr. Murray’s book, without reminding the 
author that we have no sympathy with works of this calibre. They 
are altogether too common in the market, and are certain to have a 
very brief existence. It is quite possible that they may serve the 
ends and ambition of their authors; but in many ways they have 
pernicious tendencies, which it is our province to expose. We know 
nothing of Mr. Murray or of the object of his visit to Port Phillip, 
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beyond that which he himself states ; but we have declared our opi- 
nions as they have spontaneously arisen in our progress through the 
book, rather anxious to find some excellence in it than to cavil at 
its character. There has been so vast an amount of trash published 
with regard to our colonies in the south, that it is quite time to 
check the flood of misstatement and superficial observation breakin 

continually over the public mind in this kingdom. Thousands have 
been inveigled from their homes for this Ek] Dorado—which has 
proved to many, alas! too many, the grave of all their hopes. As 
we have hinted before, we want the truth about Australia—not the 


dreamings of book-makers, or the interested views of proprietors of 
the land. 





Art. IV.—Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Oregon Territory. By Tuomas J. Farn- 
HAM. New York. 


Times without number have we had within these late years sketches 
of the Far West, of the Prairie grounds, and of the wild life that is 
led not only by the sons of the desert who roam over these limitless 
hunting fields, but by the half-breeds and the hardy adventurous 
white men that resort thither for the furs and the other spoils to be 
gathered in those regions. Washington Irving, for example, made 
a ‘Tour on the Prairies,” and with his graceful but picturesque 
skill has in a great measure familiarised the English reader with the 
scenes and incidents of the American wilderness, that lies several 
hundred miles beyond the Mississippi. In these often-vaunted re- 
gions, he says, extends a vast tract of uninhabited country, where 
there is neither to be seen the loghouse of the white man nor the 
wigwam of the Indian. ‘It consists of great grassy plains, inter- 
spersed with forests and groves and clumps of trees, and watered b 

the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red River, and all their 
tributary streams. Over these fertile and verdant wastes still roam 
the elk, the buffalo, and the wild horse, in all their native freedom. 
These in fact, are the hunting grounds of the various tribes of the 
Far West.” There is, however, he tells us, considerable difference 
in the character of these outspread regions, in respect of their vege- 
tation ; some of them instead of a profusion of tall flowering plants 
and long flaunting grasses, being covered with a shorter growth of 
herbage called buffalo grass, somewhat coarse, but, at the proper 
seasons, affording.excellent and abundant pasturage. The hunters 
are accordingly swayed in regard to their movements and encamping 
excursions by circumstances impressed by experience; and appear 
to pass through a greater variety of vicissitude, even in their more 
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peaceful days, than might be expected in the history of savage life or 
in the uniformity of their vast plains. 

The buffalo would alone, to a curious and observant person, yield 
a stock of interesting vicissitude. The very appearance of the animal, 
when alarmed and closely pressed, is exceedingly striking ; having, 
as Mr. Irving describes it, an aspect on these occasions, the most 
diabolical. ‘‘ His two short black horns curve out of a huge frontlet 
of shaggy hair; his eyes glow like coals; his mouth is open, his 
tongue parched and drawn up into a half-crescent ; his tail is erect, 
and the tufted end whisking about in the air; he is a perfect picture 
of mingled rage and terror.” But the Indian does not take a philo- 
sophic view of Prairie life; he has no poetic imaginings to inspirit 
and soften him. He does not, like the writer quoted, build castles in 
the air, and at seasons indulge in the very luxury of repose. He 
does not look upon his kind of life as being peculiarly calculated to 
put both mind and body in healthful services. ‘To him a morning 
ride of several hours, diversified by hunting incidents; an encamp- 
ment in the afternoon under some noble grove on the borders of a 
stream; an evening banquet of venison fresh killed, roasted, or 
broiled on the coals; turkeys just from the thickets, and wild honey 
from the trees, have not the romantic charms which they present to 
the enlightened tourist. No, he slaughters the game, with the 
grossest butcherly appetite for destruction, gorges himself with a 
tiger’s ferocity, and hungers again. He does not even institute a 
campaign against wild horses with the noble impulse which the 
animal might seem fitted to inspire, however uncultivated the mind. 
He flings not the lariat, or coil of cordage, which answers to the lasso 
of South America, with the gracefulness of the Spanish style: but 
by hard running, having got almost head and head with the horse, he 
hitches the running noose round the neck by means of a forked 
stick ; then letting the animal have the full length of the cord, chokes 
it into subjection. 

The condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of America has at- 
tracted the attention of civilized nations. Buried, until the discovery 
of the New World, in the recesses of an unknown continent, they 
suddenly emerged into view, having very peculiar characteristics. 
The early adventurers who were brought into contact with them, 
struck by the novelty of their state, and by some romantic traits, 
lent them credit for an elevation of sentiment, and a progress in im- 
provement, which later and more cautious inquirers have in vain 
endeavoured to discover. Indolent, improvident, revengeful, fierce ; 
capable of bearing, but incapable of forbearing, as has been well 
remarked; nomades, with some of the harshest features of nomadic 
tribes; placing their glory in the most barbarous and sanguinary 
wars ; meeting death with stoical hardihood, and taking life without 
mercy and without remorse; in the very lowest stage of human 
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existence, with respect both to material comforts and advantages, 
and to moral, social, and religious attainment ; and, more dishearten- 
ing still, obdurately wedded to their degraded and disgusting condi- 
tion,—considering all these things, how can they furnish a fascinating 
spectacle for the imagining of the most romantic visionary ? 

Mr. Murray, the courtier, in his book of “ Travels in North Ame- 
rica,” convinced us that he had taken the only method of becoming 
truly acquainted with the domestic habits and the real undisguised 
history of the Red men. He assures his readers that had he even 
judged from what he had been able to observe of them at frontier 
places, where he met samples, he should have known just as much 
about them as the generality of scribblers, and deceived himself into 
a belief in their “ high sense of honour’—their hospitality, their 
openness and love of truth, and many other generous qualities. But 
Mr. Murray actually resided for a summer with the Pawnee tribe, 
in the remote prairies of the Missouri, and thus testifieth :— 

He found in bargaining that they were complete Jews; that truth 
and honesty (making the usual exceptions to be found in all coun- 
tries) are unknown or despised by them; and he never met with liars 
so determined, universal, or audacious. On the alleged philosophic 
dignity and self command of the stoic of the woods, he says, ‘‘ The 
Indian, among Whites, or at a garrison, trading-post, or town, is as 
different a man from the same Indian at home as a Turkish ‘ Mol- 
lah’ is from a French barber. Among Whites he is all dignity and 
repose: he is acting a part the whole time, and acts it most admi- 
rably. He manifests no surprise at the most wonderful effects of 
machinery—is not startled if a twenty-four-pounder is fired close to 
him, and does not evince the slightest curiosity regarding the thou- 
sand things that are strange and new to him; whereas at home, the 
same Indian chatters, jokes, and laughs amongst his companions— 
frequently indulges in the most licentious conversation, and his curio- 
sity is as unbounded and irresistible as that of any man, woman, or 
monkey, on earth.” 

The past and passing history of the Far West, offers much to the 
imagination ; but how greatly more when time yet to come is con- 
templated! Hither the mind’s eye is directed, and beholds the 
transformation of an untamed wilderness into a region of culture 
and civilization, and this too with infinitely less of danger to the ad- 
venturers than those men and their families encountered in the North- 
west territory, who at a much earlier date settled there. The im- 
mense forests were then thronged with savages, who were naturally 
resolved to defend them with the uttermost sternness against the 
white intruder. Even now, it is true, some remnants of these once 


powerful tribes still linger within the,borders ; but they are subdued, 


degraded, broken-hearted ; no longer objects of fear, but of pity and 
sympathy. Alas, for the poor benighted Indian! and yet hope and 
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promise for the prime and permanent interests of the great human 
family whisper acquiescence. 

But we are growing too grave for the present occasion, and ought 
to return to the incidents of travel which sportsmen and tourists, as 
well as trappers go in search of in the West. What think you must 
be the excitement of an encamped party or tribe when aroused by 
the cry of fire, and when the tall grass all around is dry, the breeze 
blowing stiffly at the dead of night, and the horses are maddened,— 
baggage scattered in every direction, and rifles and powder-horns 
strewed amongst your feet. Or figure to yourself a Stampedo, a 
most expressive term, as we remember Mr. Murray to have explained 
it! The horses are hobbled while you recline to sleep. At length 
an indistinct sound arises, like the muttering of distant thunder. It 
approaches, mingled with the howling of dogs, and the yells of the 
Indians. It rises higher and higher, resembling the heavy surf upon 
a beach. On and on it rolls towards you, and at length you learn 
that it must be the fierce and uncontrollable gallop of thousands of 
panic-stricken horses. ‘The roaring, resounding, tumultuous sound 
comes heavier upon the ear as the alarmed and desperate mass draws 
nigh; your horses snort, prick their ears, and tremble ; and just as 
the storm of hoofed quadrupeds are to burst upon you, your steeds 
become completely ungovernable from terror, break loose and join 
the affrighted kind. On goes the maddened troop, trampling in their 
headlong speed, over dried skins, meat, baggage, tents and all. Well 
for you if in the darkness of the hour you have chanced to ensconce 
yourself on the safe side of a stout tree, for then you may hear the 
galloping mass a-head, and the yelping of the curs who continue an 
ineffectual pursuit, the hurricane having left you far behind. And 
such is a Stampedo as the adventurous gentleman has pictured the 
magnificent scene, strongly impressed by the circumstances of a 
narrow escape. 

American throughout is the book before us, both in manner and 
go-a-head principle. Conceited, affected, sensible withal in spite of 
his fine writing is Mr. Farnham; while with an enthusiasm akin 
to poetry he transports us to the region of unlimited scope, unoccu- 
pied natural riches, and future experiment upon a gigantic scale. 
Our readers must not expect us to trace with the author the course 
of his rout, or to dispute positions with him. Merely let us alight 
here and there and look for the time through his glasses. 

Mr. Farnham started with some sixteen more adventurers to 
penetrate the American wildernesses and untilled prairies, and en- 
countered incidents as well as witnessed scenes enow to supply ma- 
terial for a book. 

They crossed the Pawnee Fork, and visited the Caw camp, in all 
due form. Here the wigwams were constructed in the rudest man- 
ner, and stores were stenching which had been gathered of the buf- 
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falo substance, for the winter. The appearance of the women and 
children was squalid and forbidding. 


There appeared to be about 1,500 souls: they were almost naked ; and 
filthy as swine. They make a yearly hunt to this region in the spring— 
lay in a large quantity of dried meat—return to their own territority in 
harvest time—gather their beans and corn, make the buffalo hides, taken 
before the hair is long enough for robes, into conical tents; and thus pre- 
pare for a long and jolly winter. They take with them, on these hunting 
excursions, all the horses and mules belonging to the tribe, that can be 
spared from the labour of their fields upon the Konzas river—go south till 
they meet the buffalo—build their distant wigwams, and commence their 
labour. This is divided in the following manner between the males, and 
females, and children: The men kill the game. The women dress and dry 
the meat, and tan the hides. The instruments used in killing vary with the 
rank and wealth of each individual. The high chief has a lance, with a 
handle six feet and a blade three feet in length. This in hand, mounted on 
a fleet horse, he rides boldly to the side of the flying buffalo, and thrusts it 
again and again through the liver or heart of one, and then another of the 
affrighted herd, till his horse is no longer able to keep near them. He is 
thus able to kill five or six, more or less, at a single heat. Some of the in- 
ferior chiefs also have these lances ; but they must all be shorter than that 
of his Royal Darkness. The common Indians use muskets and pistols. 
Rifles are an abomination to them. The twisting motion of the ball as it 
enters—the sharp crack when discharged—and the direful singing of the 
lead as it cuts through the air, are considered symptoms of witchcraft that 
are unsafe for the red man to meddle with. They call them medicines— 
inscrutable and irresistible sources of evil. The poorer classes still use the 
bow and arrow. Nor is this, in the well trained hand of the Indian, a less 
effective weapon than those already mentioned.—Astride a good horse, 
beside a bellowing band of wild beef, leaning forward upon the neck, and 
drawing his limbs close to the sides of his horse, the naked hunter uses his 
national weapon with astonishing dexterity and success. Not unfrequently, 
when hitting no bones, does he throw his arrows quite through the buffalo. 


There are many dangers and difficulties to be encountered in the 
American wilderness. Floods, hurricanes, and savages do not com- 
prise all. The buffalo alone, it need not be repeated, is a most for- 
midable foe. But yet what would the poor redman and his squaw 
do without this huge species of game ? 


Thus the Konzas, Kausaus, or Caws lay in their annual stores. Unless 
driven from their game by the Pawnees, or some other tribe at enmity with 
them, they load every animal with meat and hides about the first of August, 
and commence the march back to their fields, fathers, and wigwams, on the 
Konsas River. This return march must present a most interesting scene in 
savage life—700 or 800 horses or mules loaded with the spoils of the chase, 
and the children of the tribe holding on to the packs with might and main, 
naked as eels, and shining with buffalo grease, their fathers and mothers 
leaping on foot behind, with their guns poised on the left arm, or their bows 
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and arrows swung at their backs, ready for action, and turning their heads 
rapidly and anxiously for lurking enemies. 


We have alluded to the formidable nature of the buffalo danger. 
Read more about it, as suggested by the condition of certain strag- 
elers from the adventurous party; for it seems that a panic-struck 
herd may in their furious race trample to death almost a host of 


bipeds, much after the manner of the Stampedo. A storm-scene is 
added :— 


It appeared that they had found the buffalo troublesome as soon as night 
came on; the bands of bulls mot unfrequently advanced in great num- 
bers within a few feet of them, pawing and bellowing in the most threatening 
manner; and they also lost the trail after midnight, and spent the remainder 
of the night in firing on the buffalo, to keep them from running over them. 
Their situation was dangerous in the extreme; for when buffalo become en- 
raged, or frightened in any considerable number, and commence running, 
the whole herd start simultaneously, and pursue nearly a right-line course, 
regardless of obstacles. So that, had they been frightened by the Santa 
Féiins, or myself, or any other cause, in the direction of my companions, 
they must have trampled them to death. The danger to be apprehended 
from such an event was rendered certain in the morning, when we perceived 
that the whole circle of vision was one black mass of these ‘animals. What 
a sea of life—of muscular power—of animal appetite—of bestial enjoyment ! 
And if lashed to rage by some pervading cause, how fearful the ebbing and 
flowing of its mighty wrath! * * Another storm occurred to-night. Its 
movements were more rapid than that of any preceding one which we had 
experienced. In a few moments, after it showed its dark outline above the 
trees it rolled its pall over the whole sky, as if to build a wall of wrath be- 
tween us and the mercies of heaven. The flash of the lightning, as it 
bounded upon the firmanent, and mingled its thunder with the blast, that 
came groaning down from the mountains; the masses of inky darkness 
crowding in wild tumult along, as if leaping bolt upon us—the wild world 
of buffalo, bellowing and starting in myriads, as the drapery of this funeral 
scene of nature, a vast cavern of fire was lighted up; a rain roaring and 
foaming like a cataract—all this, a reeling world tottering under the great 
arm ofits Maker, no eye could see and be unblenched ; no mind conceive, and 
keep its clayed tenement erect. 


We hurry forward to Bent’s Fort, on the Arkansas, which is a trad- 
ing station belonging to a class of merchants whose title it bears, and 
placed on a kind of mutual ground among the Indian tribes. .Our 
author says that such a trading establishment to be known must be 
seen, and then goes on to observe,— 


A solitary abode of men, seeking wealth in the teeth of danger and hard- 
ship, rearing its towers over the uncultivated wastes of nature, like an old 
baronial castle that has withstood the wars and desolations of centuries ; 
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Indian women tripping around its battlements in their glittering mocassins 
and long deer skin wrappers ; their children, with most perfect forms, and 
the carnation of the Saxon cheek struggling through the shading of the 
Indian, and chattering now Indian, and now Spanish or English; the grave 
owners and their clerks and traders, seated in the shade of a piazza, smoking 
the long native pipe, passing it from one to another, drawing the precious 
smoke into the lungs by short hysterical sucks till filled, and then ejecting 
it through the nostrils ; or it may be, seated around their rude table, spread 
with coffee or tea, jerked buffalo meat, and bread made of unbolted wheaten 
meal from Taos ; or, after eating, laid comfortably upon their pallets of straw 
and Spanish blankets, and dreaming to the sweet notes of a flute; the old 
trappers, withered with exposure to the rending elements, the half-tamed 
Indian, and half-civilized Mexican servants, seated on the ground around a 
large tin pan of dry meat, and a tankard of water, their only rations, re- 
lating adventures about the shores of Hudson’s Bay, or the rivers Columbia 
and Mackenzie, in the Great Prairie Wilderness, and among the snowy 
heights of the mountains; and delivering sage opinions about the desti- 
nation of certain bands of buffalo; of the distance to the Blackfoot country, 
and whether any wounded man was hurt as badly as Bill the mule was, 
when the ‘‘ meal party” was fired upon by the Cumanches; present a tole» 
rable idea of everything within its walls. And if we add, the opening of 
the gates of a winter’s morning—the cautious sliding in and out of the 
Indians whose tents stand around the fort, till the whole area is filled six 
feet deep with their long hanging black locks, and dark watchful flashing 
eyes ; and traders and clerks busy at their work ; and the patrols walking 
the battlements with loaded muskets; and the guards in the bastions 
standing with burning matches by the carronades ; and when the sun sets 
the Indians retiring again to their camp outside, to talk over their newly 
purchased blankets and beads, and to sing and drink and dance; and the 
night sentinel on the fort that treads his weary watch away ; we shall pre- 
sent a tolerable view of this post in the season of business. 


These few extracts are fair samples of the publication, and must 
suffice. 





Art. V.—Ireland. By J.G. Koni. Chapman and Hall. 


THE enterprise of the publishers of this work has induced them to 
stitch into paper covers translations and {reprints of that which the 

deem valuable foreign literature. ‘The series is called the Foreign 
Library, and the present is the eleventh work that has been issued. 
Three of the works, the present one, that on Russia, and another on 
Austria, are by the same author—a traveller who is unquestionably 
very clever in throwing guide-books together with some judgment. 
Mr. Kohl, who is a German writer, enters Ireland at Dublin, which 
city, with its environs, he describes with considerable accuracy so 
far as he condescends to view it. Then he visits Edgeworthtown, 


passing through Kildare, Meath, Westmeath, and Longford. The 
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author, by his translator, says, for we presume he did not commit 
the bad grammar evident in the phrase, “is the cattle so fine”’: 


Nowhere else, except in Wexford, is there so small a portion of the land 
laying waste in bog or moor; nowhere else is the cattle so fine, the corn so 
good and abundant; and nowhere else have English improvements made 
more progress. These counties were always advantageously situated for the 
reception of English settlers, and for the introduction of the English lan- 
guage: the language, superstition, and customs of Ireland have therefore 
been nearly extirpated, and an English character has been substituted. 
These are historical and undeniable facts; and yet the traveller who visits 
these happy regions for the first time is apt to receive quite a contrary im- 
pression, and to imagine himselfin the most wretched part of the country. 
Till he has seen the West of Ireland, he has no idea that human beings can 
live in a state of greater misery than in the fertile environs of Dublin, or 
that a people and cultivated land can look wilder than the corn-abounding 
plains of Meath, Kildare, and Westmeath. In the West of Ireland, there 
are districts where a man may imagine himself in a wilderness abandoned 
by mankind; where nothing is to be seen but rocks, bogs, and brushwood, 
and where wild beasts alone may be supposed capable of housing. All 
at once, however, on closer inspection, little green patches, like potato- 
fields, are seen scattered here and there amid the rocks, and a stranger is 
tempted to go nearer and examine them, Let him look where he is going, 
however, or he may make a false step; the earth may give way under his 
feet, and he may fall into—What! into an abyss, a cavern, a bog?—No; 
into a hut, into a human dwelling-place, whose existence he had overlooked, 
because the roof on one side was level with the ground, and nearly of the 
same consistency. Perhaps my traveller may draw back his foot just in 
time ; and then let him look around, and he will find the place filled with 
a multitude of similar huts, all swarming with life and potatoes. 

It is not so bad certainly in the happy regions of the East; but even 
these can scarcely be said to have the appearance of a cultivated country 
—a well-cultivated country is out of the question. 


The author moves on rapidly, putting down his notes at every 
step, and, here and there, throwing in a remark or two of pure wis- 
dom. He seems to think that the people of Ireland are more to be 
pitied than the serfs of Russia. The tenant— 


Is a free man, though with only the inconveniences of freedom—such as 
hunger, want, and care—without any of its advantages. He cannot be 
flogged, it must be thankfully admitted. 


Brown, says Mr. Kohl, is quite as much the colour of Ireland as 
green, and the country merits the appellation of the topaz island as 
well as that of the emerald isle. He left the lakes, without much re- 
gret, because to him lakes ina plain, without mountains to be pictured 
in their bosoms, are like mirrors unornamented with the reflections 
of pretty faces. 

When Mr. Kohl arrives at Edgeworthtown he tells his readers 


that he has ever made it a rule not to publish anything concerning 
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living persons from whom he has received hospitalities ; and merely 
alluding to Maria Edgeworth, and the labours of her father, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, whose works ou Education are too well known 
to call for any comment here, the tourist describes the town. At 
this stage, also, he takes an opportunity to comment upon absentee- 
ism, landlords, middlemen, and the land, and then branches off into 
a description of the various bogs. The whole island is declared to 


be a bog, with occasional interruptions: 


Our Harz mountains have some bog it is true, but in Ireland the very 
summits of such mountains are covered with bog, and wherever cultivation 
recedes, the bog resumes possession of the abandoned ground. The humi- 
dity of the climate, I suppose, is the chief though not the only cause of this 
phenomenon. The decayed vegetable matter, which in other countries dries 
and resolves itself in(to) dust, leaves here a considerable residuum, which is 
augmented in the following year by the new residua of decayed plants, and 
a rapid accumulation thus takes place, a quantity of moisture being held in 
absorption, till gradually immense compact masses are formed. <A young 
bog, one that is yet but in its infancy, is called a “‘quaking bog;” but in 
time, when the mass becomes more compact, and assumes a black colour, it 
is known as a turf-bog or peat-bog. The vegetables whose residua go to the 
formation of these bogs, are of course of infinite variety. The mosses, as they 
decay, form a loose, spungy mass, often so tough that the turf-spade will not 
pierce it, and it then goes by the name of “ old wife’s tow.”” Sometimes the 
bog is formed almost wholly of mosses, sometimes of mosses mixed with the 
remains of the plants. Hence arise two principal descriptions of morasses 
in Ireland; the red or dry bogs, and the green or wet bogs. The former 
yields [ yield, Murray would say] a light spungy [spongy, Johnson would 
write | turf that quickly burns away, the latter a heavy black turf. 

The author proceeds to recommend the draining of the wet bogs, 
and his remarks are well worthy of attention from those interested 
in the welfare of Ireland. 

Upon the Moate of Lisserdowling, and other “ fairy hills,” there 
is a disquisition, but nothing novel on the subject has been elicited. 
Our author having noticed the almost total absence of Jews in Ire- 
land, where this persecuted people have no synagogue, and who, in 
1821, in Dublin, had dwindled down to nine individuals, takes his 
leave of Edgeworthtown for a sight of the river Shannon. Here Mr. 
Kohl descants on ruins in Ireland, and then very naturally turns to 
the rents, not of houses or lands, but those of the garments of the 
tenements of clay : 


The rags of Ireland are quite as remarkable a phzenomena as the ruins. 
As an Irishman seems to live in a house as long as it remains habitable 
and then abandons it to its fate, so he drags the same suit of clothes about 
with him as long as the threads will hold together. In other countries 
there are poor people enough, who can but seldom exchange their old 
habiliments for new; but then they endeavour to keep their garments, old 
as they are, in a wearable condition. The poor Russian peasant, compelled 
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to do so by his climate, sews patch upon patch to his sheepskin jacket; and 
even the poorest will not allow his nakedness to peer through the apertures 
of his vestment, as is frequently seen in Ireland among those who are far 
above the class of beggars. In no country is it held disgraceful to wear a 
coat of a coarse texture; but to go about in rags is nowhere allowed but in 
Ireland, except to those whom the extreme of misery has plunged so deeply 
into despair, that they lose all thought of decorum. In Ireland no one ap- 
pears to feel offended or surprised at the sight of a naked elbow or a bare 
leg. 

“There is something quite peculiar in Irish rags. So thoroughly worn 
away, so completely reduced to dust upon a human body, no rags are else- 
where to be seen. At the elbows and at all the other corners of the body 
the clothes hang like the drooping petals of a faded rose; the edges of the 
coat are formed into a sort of fringe: and often it is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish the inside from the outside of a coat, nor the sleeves from the body. 
The legs and arms are at least unable to find their accustomed way in or out, 
so that the drapery is every morning disposed after a new fashion; and it 
might appear a wonder how so many varied fragments are held together by 
their various threads, were it not perfectly a matter of indifference whether 
the coat be made to serve for breeches or the breeches for coat. 

What in the eyes of a stranger gives so ludicrous an effect to the rags of 
an Irish peasant, is the circumstance that the national costume is cut after 
the fashion of our gala dress, of the coat worn among us at balls and on 
State occasions. The humbler classes with us wear either straight frock- 
coats, or, when at work, short round jackets. In Belgium, Fr rance, and 
some other countries, the workmen have a very suitable costume in their 
blouses ; and a very similar garment, the smock-frock, is worn in most of 
the rural districts of England. Paddy, on the other hand, seems to have 
thought the blouses or the short jacket, not elegant enough for him; so he 
has selected for his national costume the French company dress- coat, with its 
high useless collar, its shallow- tail hanging down behind, and the breast open 
in front. With this coat he wears short knee-breeches, with stockings and 
shoes; so that, as far as the cut of his clothes is concerned, he appears al- 
ways in full dress, like a rale gentleman. Now, it is impossible that a 
working-man could select a costume more unsuitable to him, or more absurd 
tolook upon. It affords no protection against the weather, and is a constant 
hindrance to him in his work; yet it is generally prevalent throughout the 
island. It is said that a mass of old dress-coats are constantly imported 
from England, where the working-classes never wear them. If so, the 
lowness of the price at which they are sold may have induced the Irish pea- 
sants to purchase these cast-off habiliments, and laying aside their original 
costume, which cannot but have been more suitable, to mount the dunghill 
in a coarse and tattered French ball costume. The fact, however, is, that 
most of these coats are not imported, but are made in the country, of a coarse 
grey cloth called “frieze,” from Which the coats themselves derive the name 


of ** frieze-coats.”’ 


On arriving at the Shannon we are agreeably entertained by our 
author with his description of the river, and of the fairy influences 
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in that quarter, from which it appears that superstition keeps pace 
with the ignorance of the people. He draws pretty freely upon 
Boate, the old Irish writer, and, like Mr. Silk Buckingham, knows 
well how to make a new story out of an old one. We will pass over 
many of the incidents recorded by this German tourist, as they pos- 
sess not the slightest interest to those who are acquainted with Ire- 
land and the Irish, and follow him as he passes through Limerick, 
with its population of 75,000 souls, and which is rapidly increasing, 
so as eventually to rival Cork and Dublin. That our author’s views 
are tolerably correct may be credited, since his sources of information 
are usually books printed in the United Kingdom. Many pages of 
the work, also, are made up from the Repeal Association’s hand-bills 
and the reports of the newspapers. We do not mark this at all dis- 
creditable to the writer, since his object was to enlighten the Ger- 
mans and not the English. Nevertheless, it is something to be 
grateful for, that occasionally we have a foreigner’s opinions—opi- 
nions generally expressed with a sober earnestness, calling for respect. 
He truns through Kilrush, and tumbles into the path of Father 
Mathew and O’Connell, both of whom he analyses, while upon the 
latter he passes a judgment not the most complimentary that can be 
imagined. However, as this subject is one in which tens of thousands, 
at the present moment, are interested, it will be well to take the 
summing up of the tourist. It is a fair sample of the style of the 
translator and of the spirit of the original : 


O’Connell and his relatives have no idea of saying, ‘‘ We will go in rags, 
and eat potatoes and salt, like the millions of our countrymen for whose wel- 
fare we are labouring. We will set aside every worldly advantage, and all 
the money intrusted to us shall be devoted to the great cause, and none of it 
to our individual profit.”” No, their song sounds thus: ‘‘ If we were all 
lawyers in good practice, how comfortably could we live! and that we may 
not be too forcibly reminded of this, do you secure us against the want of 
money.” With the disinterested Fabricius, with Cincinnatus labouring at 
the plough, with the barefooted caliph, with the apostles, and prophets, and 
the great patriots and philanthropists, whom posterity has so justly prized 
for keeping their souls and thoughts above the atmosphere of money, with 
all these noble and exalted beings, the O’Connells must not for a moment be 
placed on the same line. In making these remarks, I do not mean to say 
O’Connell, in everything he does, is actuated by sordid motives, or that all 
zeal, eloquence and patriotism spring from a thirst for pecuniary gain. To 
say that, would be to designate him at once as a liar and a hypocrite. There 
are mixed characters in the world, men who, with unaffected zeal for a public 
cause, combine a sharp sense of what is to their own interest. His zeal for 
his country may originally have been entirely pure, and his hatred of the 
Tories wholly unaffected ; the pecuniary advantages of agitation may have 
developed themselves in the course of his career, and he may simply receive 
a benefit which chance has thrown in his way. There are prophetic spirits 
who hold a midway place between ange]s and devils, and are not the less 
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prophets, though the world may call them false prophets. Such men are 
extraordinary men still, and even while they are serving Mammon, maintain 
their souls in a youthful elasticity, and keep the flame of enthusiasm alive, 
not allowing the one half of the character to corrupt the other half. Are 
there not men who devote themselves with enthusiasm to a faith in which 
they do not believe? Had not Mahomed his inspirations, and will any one 
doubt his enthusiasm for a religion which he was, nevertheless, cunning 
enough to make, on all occasions, subservient to his interest ? 

In considering the character of O'Connell, we must consider the character 
of theage he lives in. Had he lived by the plough, like Cincinnatus, or clad 
himself in rags, like his poor countrymen, he might never have exercised his 
present influence. Modern heroes must be well lodged, and dress like gen- 
tlemen, and O’Connell’s admirers may admire him all the more for the ability 
with which he extracts from them such large voluntary contributions, by the 
mere effect of eloquence and zeal. In short, in judging him, we must consider 
him as an extraordinary man, but as a man of the nineteenth century. By 
means never before attempted he has risen to power, influence and wealth ; 
without any exercise of physical force, he has for more than thirty years 
braved the most powerful aristocracy in Europe, and all the time, he has had 
none tosupport him but a few millions of paupers. 


In the course of the work we are frequently treated with remarks 
on Repeal and O’Connell. The subsequent extracts will present the 
reader with the general features of the composition on these heads : 


To travel in Ireland and ignore O’Connell, is impossible. He is himself 
an ethnographical’ pheenomenon ; partly because, during thirty years, he 
has exercised so extraordinary an influence over the character and circum- 
stances of his countrymen: partly because he and his influence form in 
themselves a phenomenon to be explained only by reference to Irish na- 
tionality. 

The Irish are a people after the old cut, a people to whom we nowhere 
else see anything similar. With us, people have become too reasonable, 
too enlightened, and much too self-dependent, to make it possible for an 
individual to step from among us and grow up into such overwhelming 
dimensions. We deride those who announce themselves as prophets ; but 
among the Irish the old faith in saints and miracles is as fresh as ever. 
They are patriotic, blind, credulous, childlike, and enthusiastic enough, to 
abandon themselves to the most entire admiration of an individual ; and 
in their eagerness to be relieved from the many real grievances under which 
they suffer, they are ready to overload with applause every one who shows 
sympathy in their sufferings or a devotion to their cause. 

In a well-regulated state, and with an intelligent well-informed people, 
among whom all, or nearly all, have the means of subsistence, the appari- 
tion and success of a popular tribune like O’Connell would be impossible. 
It was only in proportion as the infima plebs of Rome sunk to a lower and 
more degraded condition, that the tribunes became more prominent.  Ire- 
land is a country in which there are a larger number of individuals without 
rights or property than in any other in the world: this it is that makes it 
the soil in which talented, active, and eloquent men like O’Connell, are sure 
to thrive. 
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Mr. Kohl’s description of a Corn Exchange meeting: 


It was one of the ordinary Repeal meetings, and was held in a large hall 
of a place called the Corn Exchange. I arrived before the hour indicated ; 
but the room was already crowded to suffocation. To judge from their out- 
ward appearance, the assembly was almost wholly composed of such Kerry 
and county of Clare men as I had seen in the national costume in the interior 
of the land. To my great astonishment, I found that very few of those 
present had whole coats to their backs, and that the number of those whom 
we should look upon as reputable citizens was very small indeed. They sat 
or stood on benches ranged in an amphitheatrical form around the walls; 
and in the centre stood a table, at which were sitting some secretaries 
and newspaper-reporters. A gallery overhead was filled with women and 
children. 

Observing there was still some room at the table, I endeavoured to make 
my way thither, and found plenty of willing arms to assist me forward over 
the railing. I was then enabled to take a more central position at the 
table. Everywhere from the railing hung rags ; for torn clothes it was 
evident constituted the general uniform of the Emerald Legion. I do not 
mean to say anything offensive in making this remark, but simply state it as 
a fact that most of O’Cennell’s Repeal friends were arrayed in rags. On 
the following morning, to be sure, I found it stated in the several Dublin 
papers that the meeting in question had been ‘‘ very respectably attended.’’ 
The whole assembly, on the contrary, bore an appearance such as could 
have been presented in gFrance and Germany only after the lowest}strata 


of society had been thrown to the surface by the agitation ofa political 
hurricane. 


The most valuable parts of the work are those in which the author 
describes the superficial surface of the country and society. Beyond 
his general view, nothing is inviting upon any page. There are no 
very deep reflections, although sometimes the experience derived 
from visiting other countries seems to operate by the way of advice. 
This is not ver y philosophical or beneficial. Mere comparisons of 
systems adopted by various countries, with a preponderating advo- 
cacy of one system, without any particular reason for a change, can 
be of no value. Yet with all its defects, the work is just such an 
agreeable, pleasant book as we should be delighted to place in our 
pocket for an hour’s amusement, whenever the duties of life would 
allow us an opportunity of indulging in an amusement not wholly 
profitless. 

One extract shall conclude. The author finds a difference in the 
success and thriftiness of the northern and southern counties, and 
thus writes of Ulster :— 


On the other side of these miserable hills, whose inhabitants are years 
before they can afford to get the holes mended in their potato-kettles—the 
most indispensable and important article of furniture in an Irish cabin—the 
territory of Leinster ends and that of Ulster begins. The coach rattled over 
the boundary-line, and all at once we seemed to have entered a new world. 
I am not in the slightest degree exaggerating, when I say that every thing 
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was as suddenly changed as if struck by a magician’s wand. The dirty 
cabins by the road-side were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful-looking 
cottages. Regular plantations, well-cultivated fields, pleasant little cottage- 
gardens, and shady lines of trees, met the eye on every side. At first I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes, and thought that at all events the change 
must be merely local and temporary, caused by the better ‘management of 
that particular estate. No counterchange, however, appeared ; the improve- 
ment lasted the whole way to Newry; and from Newry to Belfast every 
thing still continued to show me that I had entered the country of a totally 
different people, —namely, the district of the Scottish settlers, the active and 
industrious Presbyterians, 

I do not mean to say that the whole province of Ulster wears this delight- 
ful appearance; nor is the whole province of Ulster inhabited by Scottish 
colonies. It contains many districts, as I shall hereafter show, inhabited by 
the genuine Celtic-Irish race ; and of those districts the aspect is as wild 
and desolate as that of any other part of Ireland: but on crossing the 
border, the contrast between Irish Leinster and Scottish Ulster is most 
striking. 





Art. VI.—George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, with Memoirs 


and Notes. By Joun Heneace Jesse. Vols. III. and IV. 
Bentley. 


Last July a portion of our Review was devoted to the first two 
volumes of which those now under notice are the continuation, and, 
we are pleased to add, conclusion. Mr. Jesse has now terminated 
his labours, and in compliance with our promise, given at the 
time the former volumes were received, we proceed to express 
an opinion upon the manner in which the editor has fulfilled his task 
and upon the nature and usefulness of the voluminous correspon- 
dence that has been published. 

There is not much pleasure either in reading or reviewing any 
work, the bulk of which is made up of mere words which have no 
direct interest to readers of the present day. One must be a gossip 
himself, or delight in the gossipping of others, who can truly enjoy 
the mass of indifferently well written sentences of trivial import, that 
form the staple of letters dictated by friendship and courtesy—and 
which have generally no other merit than to apprise the world that 
their authors were punctual correspondents and exceedingly clever 
over a sheet of Bath post. The age is now too practical in its pro- 
gress, and demands too much practical knowledge of the present, to 
permit a man to pass two or three weeks in the perusal of the re- 
cords of the frivolities of the past, particularly when such trifles 
have only affected a single individual, whose memory is not particu- 
larly sacred in the world’s heart. The age calls for less of the scandal 
and rhodomontade than these volumes would seem to indicate. Who 
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cares for the acquaintances of George Selwyn, even though many of 
them were distinguished in the circle through which they moved 
when living? WVery—very few; and they who take any interest in 
the correspondents of the weak, overestimated, vain wit, can only 
find a few of the letters truly charmant! It may be that we are 
stolid, devoid of taste, not easily sympathetic, and, possibly, peculiar, 
but we cannot find much pleasure, much less profit in any way, in 
poring over the letters of such individuals as were undoubtedly very 
good friends to Selwyn. It is quite enough to attend to the letters 
of our friends and acquaintances, which are sufficiently wanting in 
interest oftentimes, (Heaven save the mark!) without being curious 
about the common-place letters of others. It seems to us that edi- 
tors of letters like those before us, are much like those impertinent, 
prying busy-bodies who are never so well pleased as when they can 
obtain the keys of your escritoire, and are enabled, during your ab- 
sence frcm home, to become as well versed in your domestic or busi- 
ness relations as yourself. Decidedly, there is something very near 
akin to this in the author of this work, who, by the way, burthens 
the world with four huge volumes, half of which number, at least, 
would have amply sufficed to illustrate those points to which we took 
occasion to allude in our last July Review. What possible good can 
be derived from a large portion of the words here thrown into print ? 
They form so many pages it is certain, and have given employment, 
doubtless, to a number of industrious, honest printers, but, beyond 
this, they are of no more value than the ‘ weed that rots on Lethe’s 
wharf.” 

We do not attribute all this folly of issuing this voluminous cor- 
respondence to Mr. Jesse. We presume that his publisher is the 
real sinner towards the public, although we can find no possible ex- 
cuse for a compiler of Mr. Jesse’s abilities and dignity yielding to 
the dictates of one whose profits are increased by spinning a text to 
a large number of volumes, and who, probably, has but little judg- 
ment with regard to anything beyond the mere sale and return of 
profits. To attest the truth of our observations, we may direct the 
reader to notice the very great falling off in the spirit and execution 
of these last two volumes. ‘They are made up of a series of epistles 
by various hands that can never prove serviceable to the public at 
large, and scarcely can be deemed of any value. ‘They are all lap- 
dogs and dice, cards and silk-stockings, mie mie and post-houses—a 
compost of worthless nonsense. The compiler, too, is not over-stocked 
with a knowledge of the parties whose names he has made free with 
——but this is not material, as the world does not look for much cor- 
rectness from gossips. ‘The dates and names which are necessary to 
an understanding of even the details of the work, are mixed up or 
omitted, constituting such admirable disorder that we are at a loss 
which to admire most, the skill of the author in keeping his readers 
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in the dark, or the profound seriousness with which he introduces 
the several personages who so conspicuously figure in his pages, 
writing learnedly upon trifles. 

As a sample of the better part of the epistles, we take a portion of 


one of the Earl of Carlisle’s letters. The Charles alluded to isthe 
celebrated Charles James Fox: 


It gives me great pain to hear that Charles begins to be unreasonably im- 
patient at losing. I fear it is the prologue to much fretfulness of temper ; 
for disappointment in raising money, and any serious reflections upon his 
situation, will (in spite of his affected spirits and dissipation, which sit very 
well upon Richard,) occasion him many disagreeable moments. They will 
be the more painful, when he reflects that he is not following the natural 
bent of his genius; for that would lead him to all serious inquiry and laud- 
able pursuits, which he has in some measure neglected to hear Lord Boling- 
broke’s applause, and now is obliged to have recourse to it and play, to 
hinder him from thinking how he has perverted the ends for which he was 
born. I believe there never was a person yet created who had the faculty 
of reasoning like him. His judgments are never wrong ; his decision is 
formed quicker than any man’s I ever conversed with ; and he never seems 
to mistake but in his own affairs. It is fair to think that he will not give 
his reason fair play in his own case. It seems to be very extraordinary that 
he can make his understanding useful to the whole world, but will not upon 
any account permit it to be of service to himself; and for his own private 
affairs he borrows one of some of the fools who tell him it is impossible but 
that, any morning he chooses, he may set his affairs right again. When he 
tells you that he will not talk to you upon his circumstances, he is certainly 
right; for if your head is not so much heated with chemical scenes as his 
own, or if you are not prepared to hear of enchantment and miracles, you 
will never enter into his manner of reasoning, or derive any comfort from 
those resources which he brings into his picture. These he would willingly 
think are very near and on the fore-ground, but which to every other eye 
must appear flung far back in the distance. 


Some of the better epistles are from the pen of Horace Walpole. 
They are not always, however, worthy of a place even in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Jesse. Here is an extract from one of them—but the 
character described is now not uncommon, and, for the looking- 
glasses, why may not any one see such as near Temple Bar as Ken- 
sington at this very hour! 


A Madame de Marchais. She is not perfectly young, has a face like a 
Jew pedlar, her person is about four feet, her head about six, and her coiffure 
about ten. Her forehead, chin, and neck, are whiter than a miller’s ; and 
she wears more festoons of natural flowers than all the figurantes at the 
Opera. Her eloquence is still more abundant, her attentions exuberant. 
She talks volumes—writes folios—I mean in billets; presides over the 
Académie, inspires passions, and has not time enough to heal a quarter of 
the wounds she gives. She has a house in a nutshell, that is fuller of inven- 
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tion than a fairy tale; and her bed stands in the middle ofthe room, because 
there is no other space that would hold it; it is surrounded by such a per- 
spective of looking-glasses, that you may see all that passes in it from the 
first ante-chamber. 


There is a mournful interest attached to the letter from Mr. 
Storer, which we shall presently quote. We care not a straw 
whether or not George Selwyn delighted in ‘fa hanging.” It is no 
proof, perhaps, of a want of heart, even if he were curious in such a 
matter—thousands have been so before him, and thousands will be 
again and again. ‘The unfortunate subject of the epistle was the 
misguided Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery. The history 
of his career and exit from this world is too well known to require 
further allusion. It seems, however, that Selwyn had desired his 
friend Storer to describe the same, and the writer having stated that 
he hastens to obey the commands of his friend, thus describes the 
spectacle: 


Upon the whole, the piece was not very full ofevents. ‘The Doctor, to all 
appearance, was rendered perfectly stupid with despair. His hat was flapped 
all round, and pulled over his eyes, which were never directed to any object 
around, nor even raised, except now and then lifted up in the course of his 
prayers. He came in a coach, anda very heavy shower of rain fell just 
upon his entering the cart, and another just at his putting on his night-cap. 
He was a considerable time in praying, which some people standing about 
seemed rather tired with: they rather wished for some more interesting 
part of the tragedy. The wind, which was high, blew off his hat, which 
rather embarrassed him, and discovered to us his countenance, which we 
could scarcely see before. His hat, however, was soon restored to him, and 
he went on with his prayers. There were two clergymen attending him, 
one of whom seemed very much affected. The other, I suppose was the 
ordinary of Newgate, as he was perfectly indifferent and unfeeling in every 
thing that he said and did. The executioner took both the hat and wig off 
at the same time. W hy he put on the wig again I do not know, but he« did, 
and the Doctor took off his wig a second t time, and then tied on a night-cap 
which did not fit him; but whether he stretched that, or took another, [ 
could not perceive. He then put on his night-cap himself, and upon his 
taking it he certainly had a smile upon his countenance, and very soon after- 
wards there was an end of all his hopes and fears on this side of the grave.tHe 
never moved from the place he first took in the cart; seemed absorbed in 
despair, and utterly dejected, without any other signs of animation but in 
praying. I know the same thing strikes different people different ways, but 
thus he seemed to me, and I was very near. A vast number of people were 
collected, as you may imagine. I stayed till he was cut down, and put into 
the hearse. J am afraid my account cannot be very satisfactory to you, but 
I really did not conceive an execution with so few incidents could possibly 
happen; at least, my imagination had made it a thing more full of events 
than I found this to be. Adieu, my dear George. 
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Art. VII.—The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, translated in the Terza 
Rima of the Original, with Notes and Appendix. By Joun 
Dayman, M.A., Reetor of Skelton, Cumberland. Painter. 


Up to about the time of the first crusade, there was no such thing, in 
any part of Europe, as a modern literature. In fact the vernacular 
dialects were despised as barbarous by the monks and clergy, in 
whose hands was all the learning of the period. ‘The modern lan- 
guages, however, were gradually forming out of a slow and forced 
amalgamation between the original Celtic of the West, the Latin of 
the Romans, and the various ‘l'eutonic tongues of the last invaders ; 
coalescing in the end, but at that time being mutually unintel- 
ligible. 

The Provencal dialect was the first modern form that promised to 
obtain an ascendancy throughout, at least, the whole South of Eu- 
rope, and so to ripen as to become a finished and classical language. 
But it actually went out of use before it had attained a pure and 
settled shape, and before it had served as a vehicle of thought and 
passion to any one of those leading minds, which stamp durability 
upon the tongue which they employ. It became extinct and is now 
only known as a branch of antiquarian study. 

The next form that offered itself, had its rise in Italy, and almost 
at a bound replaced the stern majesty of the Latin ; for it was seized 
upon and fixed by three master minds, that shone illustriously about 
the same time iu the north of Italy. Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio 
were not only the men who raised their vernacular to the dignity of a 
language of great compass, flexibility. and tenderness; but they have 
a right to be considered as the real fathers of all modern literature. 
The two former especially earned the honour of this parental rela- 
tionship. They divided between them the empire of poetry; each 
betaking himself to a congenial sphere, and occupying it with un- 
surpassed success; being lofty or refined in beautiful accordance 
with the original cast of their genius, or as moulded by the respective 
events of their lives. These events and the individual experiences 
of the persons were very different; for while Petrarch was basking in 
the sunshine of public favour and of princely patronage, the other 
was doomed to live and die away from home, and therefore could only 
mature his ‘great work in misfortune and exile. Hence its tone is 
severe and gloomy. Dante was a being not only of transcendent 
genius and profound Slearning, but he was imbued with strong reli- 
gious and patriotic feelings. | What then must have been his condi- 
tion when he found himself thrown amid the vortex of dreadful po- 
litical distraction, and upon an age addicted, from the Popes and 
priesthood downwards, to the grossest vices and the most enslaving 
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superstitions ? Nor (partly owing perhaps to his naturally darker 
spirit,) did he experience those soft melancholy soothings which 
occupied the heart and inspired the soul of Petrarch. The vision 
of beauty which Dante personified under the name of Beatrice, in- 
stead of finding him in such cool shades as those of the sweet retreat 
at Vauclause, discovers the Poet circumstanced. 


*‘ Like one lost in a thorny wood, 
That rends the thorns, and is rent with the thorns ; 
Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 
Not knowing how to find the open air 
But toiling desperately to find it out.” 


It wasin the midst, then, of dissension and debasing vice, and also 
even of an eternal private sorrow for the death of one whom he loved 
with that pure and intense feeling which characterised him, that 
Dante constructed that noble monument of genius, which, after the 
lapse of several centuries, remains without an equal, as it was without 
amodel. He arose, observes one writer, like a giant amongst a ge- 
neration of pigmies, under the disadvantages of an infant literature 
and an unformed and semi-barbarous dialect. If Homer created 
poetry from chaos, Dante redeemed it from corruption; so that the 
spirit which animated both must have been divine. 

Dr. Warton, in his elegant ‘Essay on the genius and writings of 
Pope,” after having translated the pathetic story of Ugolino, thus 
speaks of the powers of Dante: “If this inimitable description had been 
found in Homer, the Greek tragedies, or Virgil, how many commen- 
taries and panegyrics would it have given rise to. Perhaps the In- 
ferno of Dante is the next composition to the Iliad in point of origi- 
nality and sublimity. And with regard to the poetic, let this tale 
stand a testimony of his abilities: for my own part, I truly believeit 
was never carried to a greater height.” 

The Inferno finds most English translations; for it is justly consi- 
dered in this country to be the grandest production of the poet. 
The Purgatorio and Paradiso afford, no doubt, numerous passages of 
singular thought and beauty; but they are certainly too much tinc- 
tured with the philosophy and scholastic theology of Dante’s age, to 
be understood and relished by the present generation. 

To enlighten the age in which he lived; to show men the fate 
which awaited them in another sphere; to make known his bold 
opinions, on the subject which agitated Christendom in the poet’s 
time ; to evince his horror at the corruption of religion, and at the 
vices of his countrymen ; to hold up to the execration of posterity 
the most eminent men, who by their crimes had disgraced their high 
station; and lastly, to leave an eternal record of his gratitude to the 
few and faithful friends who had cheered him in the hour of adver- 
sity,—these were the chief objects which Dante seems to have had 
in view, when he conceived the idea of his Commedia. 
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The plan and plot of the great poem by the Homer of modern Italy 
may be thus indicated:—Dante finds himself bewildered in a 
horrible wood, and by day break arrives at an eminence, which he de- 
sires to ascend, but is prevented by beasts of prey. In endeavouring 
to escape he sees Virgil, who offers to induct him through hell and 
purgatory, and after that to lead him up to paradise. ‘Under this 
guidance the Poet undertakes the arduous journey 

The Commedia is a succession of pictures, representing scenes 
for the most part tragic, and consisting sometimes of a group and 
sometimes of a single figure, it may be elaborately painted, or 
graphically sketched. The pictures are generally beheld by a lurid 
light or are imperfectly visible, and with an aspect dark, terrible, or 
full of a lofty dignity. Like Michael Angelo, Dante was a great 
master in the terrible. The features of his figures are distorted by 
anguish, are severe in scorn, or are serenely commanding. This 
master wields the wand of an enchanter, evoking a succession of 
shades, which pass before you like the spectral monarchs in 
Macbeth. Yet sometimes a form of light and loveliness is reflected ; 
but it is only a transient vision, and instantly it is gone. 

Much has been said and written relative to the form of verse 
which the poem should be made to assume when done into English. 
The translation by Cary, which by the best judges has hitherto 
been considered the standard version in our language, is in the 
sweeping, long drawn-out harmony of good blank verse, which 
seems to have been generally considered a wise emancipation from 
the fetters of rhyme, especially that of the terza rima, on account 
of the paucity in our language of perfect rhymes,—the imperfect, to 
modern taste, having become offensive, so that it may be doubted, 
certain persons argue, whether a serious poem of considerable length 
ought ever again to be attempted in any measure requiring a multi- 
plicity of assonances, except indeed the noble Spenserian stanza, in 
the case of which there is a presumptive privilege to employ oc- 
casionally archaic rhymes, together with what is evenof greater im- 
portance—a strain of amplification and redundancy such as would 
not now be tolerated in any other form of English versification. 

Such is the way in which a writer in the Quarterly Review has 
spoken, who goes the length to question the possibility of executing 
a translation of any long poem, at once closely faithful and buoyant! 
energetic, in any English measure that requires rhyme at all. This 
is the reasoning :—‘‘ The poet is he who feels more intensely than 
other men, and expresses his feelings more vividly ; and great are the 
difficulties which the most skilful poet must overcome before he can 
succeed in presenting his feelings in rhyme, without dislocating them 
from the natural order in which they evolved themselves in his own 
mind—which order being disturbed, they lose, pro tanto, the power 
of commanding our sympathy. He can soar higher than we, but 
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unless we can follow him through every winding of his flight, we lose 
our interest in him as a nobler self; we stare at, but do not feel with 
him; the link between us is gone. How hard then must be the task 
of re-presenting, not only in a new language, but amidst the fetters 
of jingle, the thoughts and feelings of another man, in their natural 
sequence of original dev clopment! We are not sure that the diffi- 
culty has ever been ov ercome, even in a fragment. The poet who 
grapples in this way with the conceptions of another poet, cuts the 
knot by recasting them in his own mind, and producing, as a trans- 
lation, what is in fact a new poem of his own—little more than the 


_key-note borrowed; such are the highest examples of rhymed poeti- 





cal translation in our language,—Dryden’s specimens from Lucretius 
and Juvenal; and such essentially is the Iliad of Pope.” 

Such is the Quarterly’s argument. On the other hand, it may be 
contended that an original poet’s rhyme is ever a characteristic of 
him,—that you cannot appreciate his style without having a know- 
ledge of his metre; and, therefore, fully as strongly in the case of 
Dante as any other foreign poet, on account of his genius not being 
alien in sundry respects to that of the English people, what we should 
require is to have him as nearly as possible in every respect set before 
us. Now this cannot be done unless you copy or translate his versi- 
fication as well as his ideas; and although the difficulty be great 
when the paucity of our rhymes is considered, yet as it 1s not good, 
flowing, well-measured English literature that is to be looked for, 
but only what the original i is, and what the poet did, let not any 
a priori argument interpose, but test every experiment ‘by the effect 
in the way of force and fidelity which is produced. 

Now, we think, if tried by these last-mentioned rules, that Mr. 
Dayman has produced something that more resembles Dante, that 
will convey to the English reader « truer and better idea of the 
Florentine, than even Cary has done, It is not alone that the trans- 
lation presents a measure that is Dantesque to the eye; it really 
seems to us to embody more of the spirit of the poet than is to be 
found in Cary; while, when descending to particulars, we think 
there are fewer mistranslations in the rhymed and comparatively 
stiff and rugged triplets of the one than the sonorous English of the 
other. But neither upon the question in the abstract, nor as it may 
be discussed upon the performances of the translators whom we have 
been naming, shall we much further speak ; it being a simple matter 
for any person conversant with Dante to put them upon their trial, 
and to satisfy himself with regard to the success or failure of each. 
Unquestionably to the mere English reader the older translation 
will be the most agreeable on a cursory occasion, and provided he 
look less to the terseness and compact energy of the poet than to 
the stateliness of the Miltonic measure. If, however, the desire and 
curiosity be to obtain a faithful idea of Dante's genius and produc- 
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tion, a nearer approach, we repeat, will have been experienced when 
the version in imitation of the Terza Rima has been studied. 

Mr. Dayman merits high praise for preserving himself altogether 
unseduced by the temptation to perpetrate a paraphrase when en- 
countering passages of deep obscurity,—obscurity, be it observed, 
occurring for the most part rather in the allusions than in the expres- 
sions, in the idea rather than in the words. He has, however, in 
striving after a literal rendering, and while falling into something 
like an Anglo-Italian servility, taken certain liberties; for he fre- 
quently gives usa version without caring to use the words in their 
conventional signification, or as currently employed, if ever employed 
at all; satisfied if they can abide any test of bygone times, or a 
strict and literal translation. Now, unless when such licence is 
needlessly taken, or for the mere purpose of quaintness, we do not 
object to this practice; for while it harmonizes with one’s taste cor- 
dially cherished, it sets the mind upon the pleasurable and profitable 
business of searching into the Poet's thoughts, and of a self trans- 
planting into his condition and his times, so as to become better ac- 
quainted than before both with his matter and manner. 

Mr. Dayman has in more respects than one gone very indepen- 
dently to work. For instance, he says, ‘In justice to myself, no 
less than to others, I have rigidly abstained from making any ac- 
quaintance with the English translations which have preceded this; 
and hence the candid reader will refer whatever coincidences he 
may discover to our common original.” Now this rather remarkable 
statement, is borne out by the internal evidence which the trans- 
lation supplies: we discover in it no sign that Cary’s has been Mr. 
Dayman’s Dante, no twisting of Cary’s blank verse into a new and 
anomalous English rhyme. Indeed our translator speaks of the stan- 
dard English version as merely a heard-of thing, as having only 
been told that it is ‘ faithful and spirited,” and that “it is already 
in possession of the field.” This proves Mr. Dayman to be strangely 
incurious, to say the least. And think what is the result of his in- 
dependence, his apathy, call it what you will. Why he actually pre- 
sumes that the attempt to present Dante to the English reader in 
the ¢erza rima is unprecedented. Now, he should have known that 
Lord Byron made similar ventures; but above all that the Inferno 
has been translated in what the Quarterly called the Dantesque to 
the eye, by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. The work appeared in 
1833, was dedicated to Lord Brougham, and published by Longman ; 
and a creditable performance it was, as we shall enable our readers to 
pronounce, although we are free to confess that it had more of polish 
and grace than force, more of Cary than of Dante. 

Mr. Dayman had intended to have offered some remarks on the 
metrical structure of the Commedia, being of opinion that it was 
subservient to Dante’s principal object. We regret that he has al- 
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lowed the opportunity to escape, not merely for his self justification, 
coming after Cary, but for the sake of the lights that might be shed 
upon one of the mightiest and most original productions of genius, 
as well as upon the subject of rhythm. 

But now for specimens, beginning with the first scene in the first 
canto, which is decidedly allegorical, and has cost expounders and 
commentators great trouble. First take Mr. Wright: 


In the pathway of this our life below, 
I found myself within a gloomy wood— 
No traces left the path direct to show. 
Alas, how painful is it to declare 
The savage wildness of that forest rude, 
Whose dread remembrance still renews my fear ! 
More bitter, scarcely death itself can be. 
But, to describe the good which there I found, 
I will relate what else ’twas mine to see. 
How first I enter’d, it is hard to say ; 
In such deep slumber were my senses bound, 
When from the path of truth I went astray. 
But soon as I had reach’d a mountain’s base, 
(There, where the vale, that smote my heart with fear, 
Obtain’d a limit to its dreadful space, ) 
I look’d on high, and saw its shoulders broad 
Cloth’d with the radiance of that glorious star, 
Which guideth man direct through every road. 


Here followeth Mr. Dayman, with much greater strength and 
truth, to our thinking, and a far more subtle linking of the rhymes, 
so as to bind triplet with triplet. 


Midway the journey of our life along, 
I found me in a gloomy woodland dell, 
The right road all confounded with the wrong. 
Ay me! how hard a thing it were to tell 
How rough and stern and savage showed the wood, 
Which, yet remembered, yet is terrible ! 
Hardly were death more bitter. But the good 
Which I therein discovered to unfold 
Aright, will I of other things prelude 
Encountered there. Yet ill by me were told 
How first I entered, so entombed in sleep 
My senses lay, what hour I ceased to hold 
The way of truth : till pausing ’neath a steep, 
The barrier of that melancholy glen 
Whose horrors made my quivering flesh to creep, 


~~ 
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His beamy shoulders to mine upward ken 
Displayed the clothing of that planet sphere 
Which surely guides the feet of other men, 

Whate’er their track. 


The opening scene of the third Canto is admitted by all to be 
unsurpassed for magnificence. The Poet arrives with Virgil at the 
gate of Hell, and while standing before the everlasting portals of the 
infernal regions, reads their terrible inscription. Encouraged by his 
euide, Dante enters—beholds indolent and imbecile spirits, who 
having lived upon earth ina state of indifference both to good and 


evil, are assigned the same portion as the neutral angels. 
Wright: 


‘“‘Through me ye enter the abode of woe: 
Through me to endless sorrow are convey’d : 
Through me amid the souls accurst ye go. 
Justice did first my lofty Maker move: 
’ By Power Almighty was my fabric made, 
By highest Wisdom, and by primal Love. 
Ere I was form’d, no things created were, 
Save those eternal—I eternal last : 
All hope abandon—ye who enter here.” 
These words inscribed, in colour dark, I saw— 
High on the summit of a portal vast ; 
Whereat I cried: ‘‘O master! with deep awe 
Their sense [ mark,” Like one prepared he said : 
*“* Here from thy soul must doubt be cast away ; 
Here must each thought of cowardice be dead. 
F Now to that place I told thee of arrived, 
The melancholy shades shalt thou survey, 
Of God,—the mind's supremest good—deprived.” 
Then soon as he had placed his hand in mine, 
With joyful look, that made me cease to fear, 
He led my steps the hidden world within. 
There sighs, and sorrows, and heart-rending cries 
Resounded through the starless atmosphere, 
Whence tears began to gather in mine eyes. 
Harsh tongues discordant—horrible discourse— 
Words of despair—fierce accents of despite— 
| Striking of hands—with curses deep and hoarse, 
> Raised a loud tumult that unceasing whirl’d 
Throughout that gloom of everlasting night, 
Like to the sand by circling eddies hurl’d. 
Then (horror compassing my head around) 
I cried: ‘“*O master, what is this I hear? 
And who are these so plunged in grief profound ?” 
He answer’d me: ‘ The groans which thou hast heard 
Proceed from those, who, when on earth they were. 


Nor praise deserved, nor infamy incurr’d, 
NO. 1, (1844) vox. 1. F 
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Here with those caitiff angels they abide, 
Who stood aloof in heaven—to God untrue, 
Yet wanting courage with their foes to side. 
Heaven drove them forth, its beauty not to stain: 
And Hell refuses to receive them too :— 
From them no glory could the damn’d obtain. 


Dayman: 





‘‘ Through me the path to city named of Wail ; 
Through me the path to woe without remove ; 
Through me the path to damned souls in bale ! 

Justice inclined my Maker from above ; 

I am by virtue of the Might Divine, 
The Stpreme Wisdom, and the Primal Love. 

Created birth none antedates to mine, 

Save endless things, and endless I endure: 
Ye that are entering—all hope resign.” 

These words charactered all in hues obscure 
Over a portal’s arch I traced, and said, 

** Too stern their legend, master, to allure.” 

And he to me, like teacher well-read,— 

** Behoves thee here renounce each vain suspect, 
Each coward thought here number with the dead ; 

This is the place wherein I told thee wrecked 
Thou must behold the joyless souls ungraced 
By Him, the chiefest good of intellect.” 

Thus ending, while his hand with mine embraced, 
Me, gathering comfort from his cheerful guise, 
Within that world of secret things he placed. 

Sighs there, and moaning sobs, and shriller cries. 
Rebounded echoing through the starless air, 
And early forced the tear gush from mine eyes: 

Tongues of all strain, dread language of despair, 
Words born of anguish, accents choked with ire, 
And voices loud and hoarse were mingling there 

With sound of hands, to swell one uproar dire 
That aye went eddying round that timeless gloom, 
As the sand eddieth in the whirlwind’s gyre. 

** Master, what would this din?” asked I, to whom 
Error had blindfold bound the head; ‘‘ say, who 
The tribe that thus lie vanquished by their doom ?” | 

And he to me—* The miserable crew 
Of souls now lingers in this piteous mood, 

To whom, alive, nor praise nor blame was due. 

Commingled are they with that caitiff brood 
Of angel natures, which nor dared rebel, 

Nor yet kept faith, but selfish ends pursued. 

Them, not to be less fair, must heaven expel, 

Nor the abyss receive, lest their dispraise 
Redound for glory to the sons of hell.”’ 
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Now, hear Cary : 


‘* Through me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric mov’d: 

To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 

Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

Such characters in colour dim, 1 mark’d 

Over a portal’s lofty arch inscribed. 

Whereat I thus: ‘* Master, these words import 

Hard meaning.” He as one prepar’d replied: 

‘* Here thou must all distrust behind thee leave ; 

Here be vile fear extinguished. We are come 

Where I have told thee we shall see the souls 

To misery doom’d, who intellectual good 

Have lost.”” And when his hand he had stretch’d forth 
To mine, with pieasant looks, whence I was cheer’, 
Into that sacred place he led me on. 

Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air piere’d by no star, 
That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness stain’d, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 
I then, with error yet encompass’d cried : 
*“O master; What is this I hear? what race 
Are these, who seem so overcome with woe ?” 

He thus to me: ** Their miserable fate 
Suffer the wretched souls of those, who liv’d 
Without or praise or blame, with that ill band 
Of angels mix’d, who nor rebellious prov’d, 

Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 

Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove them forth, 
Not to impair his lustre; nor the depth 

Of Hell receives them, lest th’ accursed tribe 

Should glory thence with exultation vain.” 


Judge ye, our readers, which of the trio has most force and fidelity, 
which of them is the most Dantesque. We say the middle trans- 
lator, the imitator of the ¢terza rima so cunningly interwoven from 
triplet to triplet, in spite of all the drawbacks of our unrythmical 
vocabulary, and very greatly to the honour of the daring author. 

E2 
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Dante has net yet descended into the first circle oi Hell; for to 
understand the Inferno aright, the reader has to conceive the idea of 
a vast concavity or pit, whose gate has been reached, that extends 
from the surface of the earth down to the centre, and divided into 
nine circles gradually diminishing in circumference. An inverted 
sugar loaf, to compare small and familiar things with great and awe- 
striking, would represent the exterior figure ; an amphitheatre would 
afford some notion of the interior. ‘The nine circles are severally 
appropriated to the punishment of crimes of a particular genus, and 
some of these are subdivided according to the different species of 
offences which that genus comprises. In proportion to the magnitude 
of the crime, the lower is the circle allotted. Thus is contrived a 
graduated scale of punishment, the circles becoming more and more 
contracted in their circumferences, as also sinking to a greater per- 
pendicular depth. At the very lowest point, or centre of the earth, 
the arch-traitor Lucifer is fixed. Dante having passed this central 
point, proceeds on to the antipodes, where he places his mountain of 
Purgatory. 

In order that the mere English reader among those who consult 
the Monthly Review, may have a still further proof of the power of 
Mr. Dayman’s version, and of the excellence of one ef the sublimest 
efforts of human invention, we copy out the Vision of the Three 
Furies, as rendered by him, predicting that his performance will 
induce persons to undertake the study of Dante, and serve to 
make not a few of our countrymen enamoured of the extraordinary 
creation. 


To that high tower whence gleamed the blazing crest 
Wandered mine eye, and led my mind in chain ; 
Where instant springing from the void unblest 
I saw three hell-born furies, dyed in gore, 
Whose limbs and mien the female kind exprest. 
The greenest hydras round the waist they wore, 
And knotted o’er their awful brows for hair 
The horned snake and writhing viper bore. 
Well knew my guide the handmaid-troop whose care 
To tend the Queen of everlasting sighs, 
And of each fierce Erinnys bade beware: 
‘On the left coign behold Megeera rise ; 
Yonder Alecto plaining on the right ; 
Tisiphone the midmost room supplies.” 
He said no more—each with her nails ’gan smite 
The breast, and shrieked, her stricken hand upthrown, 
So loud, I pressed me to the bard for fright. 
** Mzedusa, come, change we the wretch to stone ;” 
All shouted, while a downward look they cast : 
‘That Theseus ’scaped, the blame was all our own.” 
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“Turn, turn thee backward, and thine eyes keep fast ; 
If once that Gorgon visage on thee frowned, 
Farewell return to life; thine hour were past.” 

Thus while the master spake, he forced me round, 
And both his hands, unsatisfied with mine, 
Crossed o’er my face, my visual aim to bound. 

O ye, whose spirit wisely can divine, 

Search, if ye may, the doctrine that lies hid 
Beneath the veil of each mysterious line. 


As given in a note the moral or the doctrine is this,—* the har- 
dening effect of indulged lust allegorized in the beautiful but fatal 
features of a Medusa.” It is added, “The picture of Poussin in 
our National Gallery conveys a forcible idea of the petrifying power 
of Medusa’s head.” We must not omit mentioning that the Notes 
and Appendix evince learning and diligent research into a number 
of authorities, the whole being enriched by unborrowed explanations, 
and rendered very complete and clear by means of his competency 
and enthusiasm for elucidating the severe pages of the renowned 
Florentine. We conclude with a few recorded notices that may sa- 
tisfy as well as excite curiosity. 

Alieghieri is a name derived from the coat ofarms, a wing on a field 
azure. According to Boccaccio, Dante was aman of middle stature, 
and when arrived at the age of maturity, was grave in his deport- 
ment, his walk solemn, he was courteous in his manner, his dress plain, 
but always suitable to his rank and age: a long visage, aquiline 
nose, full eyes, his cheek bones large, an under-lip projecting be- 
yond the upper, his complexion dark, hair and beard thick, black, 
and curled, and a pensive melancholy expression always in his coun- 
tenance. In public and domestic life he was wonderfully composed 
and regular; nothing could be more easy andcivil than his address, 
and his temperance in eating and drinking was remarkable. Abstrac- 
tion of mind was his striking propensity. 

Although during his life Dante was the object of gross injustice 
and cruelty, after his death his memory and genius received the most 
ardent homage; such, indeed was the veneration of Florence for her 
poet, that, in 1575, an institution was established with a public sti- 
pend to a person qualified to explain his great poem to the people. 
The chair was first occupied by Boccaccio. 

There is much variety in the readings and the interpretations of 
Dante’s great work, in the different editions and commentaries. Even 
the title is not uniformly the same; that of “The Vision” being 
found in some of them, which has been adopted by Mr. Cary, as 
being more conformable to the genius of our language than that of 
“The Divine Comedy.” Dante, it seems, termed it only “ The 
Comedy ;” in the first place, because the style was of the middle 
kind; and secondly, because the story (if story it may be called) ends 
happily. 








Art. VII. 


1. The Spanish Student. A Play in three Acts. By H. W. Lone- 
FELLOW. Moxon. 


The Robber’s Cave; or Four-Horned Moon. A Drama. G. W. 


Nikcisson. 


We have already had occasion more than once to speak in terms of 
considerable approbation of Professor Longfellow’s productions ; nor 
do we now find it necessary to change or lower our tone. The merits 
of the present work are somewhat similar in kind and degree to those 
we have formerly noticed in his minor poems, though perhaps, as 
attained in the more difficult enterprise of writing a regular drama, 
they ought in justice to challenge greater consideration than would 
be awarded to them in isolated fragments, The plot, taken partly 
from a tale of Cervantes, will not detain us very long ; without being 
bald or uninteresting, it is sufficiently simple. 

Victorian, a Spanish student of Alcala, is in love with and beloved 
by Preciosa, a beautiful dancing-girl of Gipsey birth, who is the 
then wonder of the hour at Madrid, : and as chaste as she is fascinating. 
In due Spanish fashion he comes to Madrid from Alcala to serenade 
her, and procures his interviews by climbing the baleony of her 
chamber. We have two of these love scenes; the first passes off 
happily and is prettily given, but in the second, Preciosa, waiting in 
her chamber for Victorian, is surprised by the unperceived approach 
of the Count of Lara, one of her numerous, but not honourable 
admirers, and one apparently who places no great faith in the firm- 
ness of female virtue; for he ventures on this enterprise after having 
already had a valuable present of jewels sent back with scorn, Her 
repulse of the licentious intruder is beautiful and animated : 


Lara. Senora, pardon me! 
Preciosa. How’s this? Dolores! 

Lari. Pardon me—— 
PRECIOSA. Dolores ! 


Lara. Be not alarmed; I found no one in waiting. 
If [have been too bold— 

Preciosa.—(turning her back upon him)—You are too bold! 
Retire! Retire, and leave me! 

LARA. My dear lady, 
First hear me! I beseech you, let me speak / 
"Tis for your good I come.— 

Preciosa (turning towards him with indignation ) 

Begone! Begone! 

You are the Count of Lara, but your deeds 

Would make the statues of your ancestors 

Blush on their tombs ! Is it Castilian honour, 
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Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong ? 
O shame! shame! shame! that you, anobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 
As to send jewels here to win my love, 
And think to buy my honour with your gold! 
I have no words to tell you how I scorn you ! 
Begone! the sight of you is hateful to me! 
Begone, I say! 
Lara. Becalm; I will not harm you, 
Preciosa. Because you dare not. 
Lara. I dare anything ! 
Therefore beware! You are deceived in me. 


He proceeds to tell her that Victorian’s nightly visits have been 
observed, and thinks to use his knowledge of this suspicious fact in 
aid of his endeavours to overcome what he evidently considers as her 
only seeming virtue. Again sternly and indignantly rebuked, he is 
pleading his suit on his knees when Victorian arrives to keep his 
appointment and overhears the rest of the colloquy. 


Preciosa. Rise, Count of Lara! That is not the place 
For such as youare. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your rank thus low and humbled; 
For your sake I will put aside all anger, 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 

In gentleness, as most becomes a woman, 

And as my heart now promptsme. Ino more 
Will hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 
But if, without offending modesty 

And that reserve which is a woman’s glory, 

I may speak freely, I will teach my heart 

To love you. 

Lara, O sweet angel! 

PRECIOSA, Ay, in truth. 
Far better than you love yourself or me. 

Lara. Give me some sign of this,—the slightest token. 
Let me but kiss your hand! 

PRECIOSA. Nay, come no nearer. 
The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not! Be not deceived! 

The love wherewith 1 love you is not such 

As you would offer me. For you come here 

To take from me the only thing I have, 

My honour. You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiness ; but 1 

Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure, 
And you would take that from me, and for what? 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
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What you would most despise. O Sir, such love, 
That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 
It is aholier feeling. It rebukes 
Your earthly passion, your unchaste desires, 
And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that better nature in you, 
And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 
I would not harm you; 1 would only love you. 
I would not take your honor, but restore it, 
And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me, 
As you confess you do, O let me thus 
With this embrace 

VictoriAN (rushing forward.) 

Hold! hold! This is too much. 

What means this outrage ? 





This is, to our mind, a considerable blemish in the construction of 
the drama. The whole interest of the business turns on the quarrel 
of Victorian with Preciosa, and it is effected in this bungling man- 
ner! Would any man in his senses, coolly overhearing the dialogue 
between his mistress, and that mistress one of whose constancy and 
chastity he feels well and perfectly assured, and a casual rude in- 
truder on her privacy, feel otherwise than honoured by her choice 
and delighted with her virtue? And yet Victorian takes it as con- 
clusive evidence of her falsehood, and renounces her for ever on the 
spot. It is impossible that such behaviour as this can ever carr 
with it the sympathies of an audience. Surely it might have been 

easily and satisfactorily managed without such an absurdity as this. 
Victorian might have been merely made aware of the presence of 
the Count of Lara without overhearing any part of the conversation. 
Any of the thousand-and-one usual reasons of lovers’ quarrels would 
have been preferable to the ridiculous given one, 

In the mean time the Count of Lara provides a party to hiss Pre- 
closa from the stage on the next evening of her performance in pub- 
lic, and then meets Victorian in a duel, “by whom he is disarmed and 
his life spared. 

This generosity the villain repays by still further sullying in Vic- 
torian’s eyes his mistress’s reputation with falsehood, by means of 
shewing a fac-simile of a ring under suspicious circumstances, and 
on his departure, congratulating himself on his successful deceit. 

The scene soon opens on the theatre at Madrid, where the rising 
of the curtain discovers Preciosa in the attitude of commencing the 
Cachuca. The storm prepared by the revengeful Count now bursts. 
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The music is drowned in hissing and general confusion, and poor 
Preciosa, instead of proceeding with her dance, faints away. Lara 
returns from the theatre, felicitates himself and associates on the issue 
of their scheme, and having bribed her maid to admit him, before 
leaving home again in the hopes of obtaining another interview, 
toasts her name in a bumper round to his friends, and as soon as the 
pledge has been duly honoured, comes out with the following gratui- 
tous absurdity. 


Lana (holding up his empty glass). 
Thou bright and flaming minister of Love! 
Thou wonderful magician! who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and ’mid sighs of passion 
Caught from my lips, with red and fiery tongue, 
Her precious name! O never more henceforth 
Shall mortal lips press thine ; and never more 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 
Go! keep my secret! 

(Dashes the goblet down. ) 


There must be some kind of mistake in this, for as it stands, the 

whole speech is plain nonsense; and it is merely to notice this that 
we have quoted it, Lara has just joined with a party of his com- 
panions in hissing Preciosa from the stage, has thanked them for as- 
sisting him, told them he is just going to visit her :—and then repents 
of having disclosed her name, and, addressing his goblet, which had 
certainly heard no more than every other wineglass in the room, with 
“‘go, keep my secret,” dashes the unoffending cup to pieces on the 
floor, much to the discomfort of the next lightly-shod foot that 
might cross the apartment! ‘This is clearly ridiculous, and as we 
said, we imagine there is some foolish mistake. 
_ Lara’s intended visit to Preciosa is however prevented by meeting 
in her garden with the old gipsy her father, and one Bartolom Ro- 
=-An, a young gipsy to whons her father had long promised her for a 
wife, aud who are also going to visit her. A scuffle at once ensues, 
and we hear that Lara is wounded, but the scene closes without the 
fair object of the quarrel heing conscious of their approach. 

In the third act, Victorian and his friend and fellow student Hy- 
polito appear as travelling students at the village of Guadarrama, 
where Victorian receives letters which explain to him how Preciosa 
has been slandered by Count Lara, and immediately afterwards learns 
that Preciosa hersclf is with a band of gipsies in a wood near the 
village,—where he proceeds to seek her. In the mean time, 
we have rather a good scene of the kind between Chispa, a comic 
servant formerly in the service of Victorian, but now in that of his 
friend Don Carlos, posting to Guadarrama to meet him, and the 
landlord of a posting house on the road. 
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Cuisra.Halloo! Don Fulano! Let us have horses, and quickly. Alas, poor 
Chispa; what a dog’s life dost thou lead! I thought, when I left my old 
master Victorian, the student, to serve my new master Don Carlos, 
the gentleman, that I, too, should lead the life of a gentleman; 
should go to bed early, and get up late. For when the abbot plays 
cards, what can you expect of the friars? But, in running away from the 
thunder, I have run into the lightning. Here I am in hot chase after my 
master and his Gipsy girl. And a good beginning of the week it is, as he 
said who was hanged on Monday morning. 

Enter Don Carlos.) 

Ion Cantos. Are not the horses ready yet ? 

Cuisra. I should think not, for the hostler seems to be asleep. Ho! 
within there! Horses! horses! horses! (He knocks at the gate with his 
whip, and enter Mosquito, putting on his jacket. 

Mosauito. Pray, have a little patience. I’m not a musket. 

Cuispa. Health and pistareens! I’m glad to see you come on dancing, 
padre! Pray, what’s the news? 

Mosauitro. You cannot have fresh horses ; because there are none. 

Cuisea. Cachiporra! Throw that bone to another dog. Do I look like 
your aunt? 

Mosauito. No; she has a beard. 

Cuisra. Go to! go to! 

Mosauito. Are you from Madrid ? 

Cuisra. Yes; and going to Estramadura. Get us horses. 

Mosauito. What’s the news at Court? 

Cuispa. Why, the latest news is, that I am going to set up a coach, and 
I have already bought the whip. (Strikes him round the legs.) 

Mosevuito. Oh! oh! you hurt me! 

Don Cantos. Enough of this folly. Let us have horses. (Gives money 
to Mosauirro.) It is almost dark; and we are in haste. But tell me, has 
a band of Gipsies passed this way of late ? 

Mosauiro. Yes; and they are still in the neighbourhood. 

Don Carros. And where? 

Moseuito. Across the fields yonder, in the woods near Guadarrama [Fxit. 

Don Cartos. Now this is lucky. We will visit the Gipsy camp. 

Cuisra. Are you not afraid of the evil eye? Have you a stag’s horn 
with you ? 

Don Cantos. Fear not. We will pass the night at the village. 

Cuispa. And sleep like the Squires of Hernan Daza, nine under one 
blanket. 

Don Cartos. I hope we may find the Preciosa among them. 

Cuisrpa. Among the Squires ? 

Don Cantos, No; among the Gipsies, blockhead ! 

Cuisra. I hope we may ; for we are giving ourselves trouble enough on 
her account. Don’t you think so? However, there is no catching trout 
without wetting one’s trowsers. Yonder come the horses. [ Exeunt. 


Victorian soon finds Preciosa by herself near the gipsy camp, and, 
without disclosing himself, asks her, as an ordinary gipsy git], to tell 
his fortune. She tells it thus :— 
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Preciosa. You are passionate ; 
And this same passionate humour in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes; I see it now; 
The line of life is crossed by many marks. 
Shame! shame! O you have wronged the maid who loved you ! 
How could you do it ? 
VICTORIAN. I never loved a maid ; 
For she I loved was then a maid no more. 
Preciosa. How know you that ? 


VICTORIAN. A little bird in the air 
Whispered the secret. 
PRECIOSA. There, take back your gold! 


Your hand is cold, like a deceiver’s hand ! 

There is no blessing in its charity ! 

Make her your wife, for you have been abused ; 

And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 
Vicrorian (aside.) 

How like an angel’s speaks the tongue of woman, 

When pleading in another’s cause her own! 

That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 

Pray give ittome. (Ties to take the ring.) 





PRECIOSA. No: never from my land 
Shal! that be taken ? 
VICTORIAN. Why, ’t is but a ring. 


I’]] give it back to you; or, if I keep it, 

Will give you gold to buy you twenty such. 
Preciosa. Why would you have this ring ? 
VicYORIAN. A traveller’s fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain keep it 

As a memento of the Gipsy camp 

In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 

Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. 

PRECIOSA. No, never! never ! 

I will not part with it, even when I die ; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus, 

That it may not fall from them. ’T is a token 

Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

VICTORIAN. How? dead? 
Preciosa. Yes; dead tome; and worse than dead. 
He is estranged! And yet I keep this ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave hereafter, 

To prove to him that I was never false. 

Vicrorian (aside.) 

Be still, my swelling heart! one moment, still! 

Why, ’t is the folly of a love-sick girl. 

Come, give it me, or I will say ’t is mine, 

And that you stole it. 
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Preciosa. O, you will not dare 
To utter such a fiendish lie! 
VICTORIAN. Not dare ? 


Look in my face, and say if there is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ? 
(She rushes into his arms.) 
Preciosa. ’Tis thou! ’t isthou! Yes ; yes; my heart’s elected ! 
My dearest-dear Victorian! my soul’s heaven! 
Where hast thou been so long? Why didst thou leave me ? 
Vicrorran. Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa. 
Let me forget we ever have been parted ! 


Don Carlos now arrives with the news that Preciosa has just been 
discovered and acknowledged by her father for a wealthy heiress, 
stolen when an infant by gipsies, and all of course ends happily. 

“The Robberes Cave, or Four-Horned Moon,” professes to be a 
drama “in imitation and after the manner of Shakspeare.” It is 
anonymous, and, we are told ina preface, part of which is rather 
curious English, is the first production of its author. As such, we 
do not feel disposed to criticise it severely, especially as the idea of 
imitating Shakspeare, which, to say the least, has rather a startling 
aspect in the title-page, is treated with becoming modesty in the 
preface. Still, we fear, justice will not allow us to say much in its 
praise. There is such a thing as imitation without resemblance ; 
and when resemblance is attained it may be that of a caricature 
rather than of a portrait. But even ifa proper resemblance be at- 
tained, a mere copyist can never be allowed a very high degree of 
merit. 


If this play be an imitation of Shakspeare it is only another 
proof that 


Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none dare walk but he. 


The imitation is certainly palpable enough, for there is scarcely a 
scene, passage, or character, which we do not at once recognize as 
purloined from the bard of Avon, and served up again, though 
quantum mutatus ab illo! in this curious medley. ‘The plot is scarcely 
worth detail. The chief personages are a ruined nobleman turned 
robber, and living by that gentlemanly calling on the mountains of 
Killarney, with his daughter, attended by three robber-servants ; and 
a Duke, who having wandered from a hunting party is kidnapped 
by the robbers, released by the young lady, falls in love with her; 
comes back next day in disguise to win and woo her, and then ap- 
pears again the next day in his true character, marrics the lady and 
pardons all hands. The whole certainly requires but little notice, 
but we give one of the lighter scenes, and the best we can select, 
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between the Duke disguised as a tailor, and his mistress; the bo 

mentioned by the duke is a merchant’s daughter in love with her 
father’s clerk, and dressed in boy's clothes to give room for an im- 
itation of the equivoque occasioned by Rosalind in ‘As you 
like it.” 


Dvuxe. That boy has more pretension than wit. 

Juti1a. Now, I protest, I thought he had more of wit. 

Duxe. I never saw a head so empty of it. 

Jutta. He hath in’t enough to gain a woman’s heart. 

Duxe. Hath he gained yours, then ? 

Jutia. A good broad question, and plainly put. 

Dvuxe. Yes, truth is always blunt. 

Juuia. Therefore is it best to lie ? 

Duke. | would rather lie on my wit than lie on my truth. 

Junia. Your wit, being heavy, is undermost; and your truth, 
being eight, flies to the top. 

Duke. Therefore, on the mask of wit I exert my truth. 

Jutta. Thou dost lie in thy wit, and call up truth to swear 
to it. 

Duke. Oh, true. Truth is brazen-faced. 

Jutia. That is thy best title to it. 

Duxe. Yes, my title-deeds are good. 1 can assure you ’tis an estate 
long in the family. : 

Jutia. But under the present possessor choked up with weeds. 

Duxe. That shews the soil is rich. 

JULIA. If the soil is rich and it bears not fruit, double shame to 
the possessor. Come, exert thy wit upon that, ifthou canst. Come, honest 
Mr. Tailor, tell me (for thou hast wit enough to know it will not serve thee 
in this case) why camest thou here in this disguise ? 

Duke. Plainly and bluntly to gain thine heart. 

Jutia. Mine ? 

Duke. Aye, yours. 

Juuia. What! mine? 

Duxe. Aye, yours. 

JULIA. Now, by our Lady, I protest I did not know I had one. 
Thou art very short of wit, to seek that which is not My heart !—why 
Lord! it went last Michaelmas twelvemonth. 

Duxe. Who has it now ? 

Jutta. That would puzzle a conjuror to say—marry! unless he had 
it himself ;—but certainly not thou. 

Dvuxe. Then I'll bid you good morning. 

Jutra. Good morning! 

Duxe. Good morning (going). 

Jutta. Mr. Tailor! 

Duxe. Madam ! 

Juria. Thou hast not finished thy salutation. When people meet 
they say “good morning ;” when they part they say “good-bye,” as thou 
hast said ‘good morning,’ ’tis a sheer proof we should have some conver- 
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sation out of sheer decency before we bid one another “ good-by.” Itis a 


direful plague for me, but never let civility be forgotten. Come now, amuse 
me—amuse me. 


Duxr. I am short of wit. 

Juxia. Fairly confessed ! 

Duxe. Very ill-tempered. 

Jui. Better still! 

Duxe. Direfully cross! 

Jutia. Better still! 

Duxe. And soI have nothing to say. 


Jutta. Bravo! bravo! What Christian ever heard of the like before? 
H{ere comes a man—I don’t know who he is—all in disguise ; and that jaded 
wit of his knows none better than a tailor. But in that I must confess he is 
right, as otherwise I had declared from his legs that he had ofttimes been in 
the stocks. Up he comes to the mountain to see me, and i’faith, to win my 
heart. Howdoeshedoit? Why, he says, ‘I am short of wit, very ill- 
tempered, direfully cross, and have nothing to say. But will you have me?” 
Which means, when translated in our vernacular language, I am in love 
with thee. Take me, an’ thou wilt; an’ thou won’t, the plague sieze 
thee! 

Duke. Marry, ’t was exactly what I meant. 
Jutia. Thy wit speaks truth in this case, for thou givest me the 


choice of having thyself or the plague ; and, by my modesty, I am more in 
doubt than ever. 


Duke. What if a man swears by what is not ? 

Juyia. Then his oath goes for nothing. But itis better for him to 
do so; and thus, if he break his oath, he does not perjure himself ; and that 
is a grievous sin. 

Duxs. I| would not wish a better oath than thy modesty. 

Jutta. I would not wish a better. Kneel, sir—kneel; an’ thou 
lovest me kneel, and swear by my modesty, for that is nota false oath. 

Duxe. Thou art such an ill-natured thing, that if I were to kneel 


thou wouldst run away and point at me for a fool. But here, standing, do I 
love thee. 


Juti1a. In what way dost love me? 

Duxe. As man loves a woman. 

Jutia. Not so. 

Duke. Asa man loves an angel! 

Jutta. Not so. 

Duxe. What, won’t an angel satisfy thy modesty? Now, by my 
faith, I protest I do not love you half so well. 

Jutta. Well, well, go to; on what dost thou love me ? 

Duxr. On my honour! 

Jutia. No. 

Duke. On my oath! 

Juuia. No. 

Duke. On mysoul. 

Jut1a. No! Do you cry mercy ? 

Duxe. Ay, heartily ! Who the plague can guess all your fancies ? 
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Jutia. Why, on thy legs.—When [asked to kneel, didst thou not say 
thou wouldst love me standing on those tailor legs? Those tailor legs—a 
fine thing, in truth, to love upon ! 

Duxe. Had I such a jaded wit as that, I would hang it up as a 
laughing-stock to the wise. 

Juxia. I have heard of folly laughing at wisdom, but wisdom doth 
not laugh at, but pity, folly. 

Duke. If I had such awit as that, 1 would—— 

Jutia. Send it to the pawnbroker’s as a pledge for those tailor’s 
clothes. 

Duke. I would send tothe hangman—— 

Jutta. For him to keep till thou calledst on him for it. Oh, a merry 
face on the gallows is pretty. But, Mr. Tailor, let us be friends ; and as for 
your suit—(marry, not a tailor’s suit, for that is bad enough)—but as to 
your love suit, I will answer as my sister, the queen, ‘‘ La reine s’avisera.”’ 
Meanwhile, stay thou here. Amuse thyself in amusing me, and when I am 
in a consenting mood, urge on—urge on—urge on—and by my honour | 
will not say nay. 

Duxe. Then my happiness will be at full. Butwhen will you be in 
consenting mood ? 

Jutta. Whenthe moon is four-horned, for then I shall be in the 
lunes—and truly a woman must be mad to marry thee. Therefore, keep a 
bright look-out on the moon, and when thou seest four horns, claim me— 
claim me—and I will not deny myself even to thee. [ Exeunt. 


The most perfectly original idea in the whole play we certainly 
take to be this inexplicable absurdity of the four-horned moon. 
That, at least, never came from Shakspeare. No plagiarism can be 
charged on that head. ‘The author, however, is evidently pleased 
with the idea, for he takes from it a name for his play, and, besides 
italiacising it in the passage just quoted, makes the Duke refer to it 
in the concluding scene :— 


Dvxe. I once obtained a promise from a lady, 
That I should claim her when the changing moon 
Did tell four horns unto the wondering sky. 

She is the patroness of godliest love, 

And decks the nuptial couch with silver light, 
Smiling the while upon her votaries ; 

Behold here are two horns, we two make four, 
So I may claim the saint whom I adore. 


To which the lady, Julia, answers very naturally and truly—Oh, 
false interpretation.” Once more, what is the meaning of this name 
we cannot tell, a much more appropriate title for the book would 
have been Gleanings, (or rather Mutilations) from Shakspeare. 
Should we again have to review a production of the same author, we 
trust at least it will be his own. 
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Art. [X.—The Mabinogion from Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other 
Ancient Welsh Manuscripts: with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Lavy Cuartotre Guest.—Part V. Longman 
and Co. 


Tue literature of Wales has been too long unheeded even by the 
learned and scholastic. It is, therefore, with more pleasurable de- 
light than commonly accompanies our task, that we continue our 
remarks on this work, notwithstanding the subject was rathes elabo- 
rately examined in our last April number, when the first four parti 
of the series came under review. ‘The prose romances, of which 
this volume is a continuation, increase in interest, and we are happy 
to find that, as we surmised it would, the Dream of Rhonabwy 
occupies a portion of this part of the work. Had we space, our in- 
clination would be to take Lady Guest's version and place it before 
the reader, for it is rendered in that entertaining, agreeable style that 
has characterized her other efforts. We must, however, content 
ourselves with presenting a brief account of the legend, that may 
give the curious reader some notion of its character :— 

Madawe, the son of Maredudd, possessed Powys within its boun- 
daries, from Porfoed to Gwauan in the uplands of Arwystli. [or- 
werth, his brother, grieved at his superior power and honour which 
he could not share—he raised a band of followers, and although his 
brother offered to make lorwerth master of his household, he re- 
fused, and having entered England slew the inhabitants, burned their 
houses, and took many prisoners. Madawe ascertaining this, sent 
men in quest of Iorwerth. One of these men was Rhonabwy. He, 
with two companions, eventually came to an old hall, where the ac- 
commodations were anything but inviting, being under the super- 
intendence of a hag. ‘There was a yellow calf-skin hide, however, 
in the place, and it was a great privilege for any one to rest upon it. 
A storm induced Rhonabwy and his companions to remain there, 
and Rhonabwy slept upon the hide. He dreamed. He beheld a 
knight upon a horse, who soon pursued him and his friends. When 
the horse breathed forth, the men became distant from him, and 
when he drew in his breath, they were drawn near to him, even to 
the horse’s chest. The horse was chesnut, the legs were grey from 
the top of the forelegs, and from the bend of the hind-legs down- 
ward. The rider wore a dress of various colours which are accurately 
described in the chronicle. In this way the story proceeds, each in- 
cident introducing various horses and riders peculiarly dressed, and 
while the Emperor Arthur and Owain are playing chess, several 
poetical scenes are described, the chief beauty of which arises from 
the various colours named. ‘The legend concludes in the following 
words,—‘* No one knows the dream without a book, neither bard nor 
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eifted seer; because of the various colours that were upon the 
horses, and the many wondrous colours of the arms and of the pa- 
noply, and of the precious scarfs, and of the virtue-bearing stones.” 

The notes to this tale exhibit much research, and Lady Guest’s 
translations of some parts of the metrical legends of Wales cause us 
to hope that her next efforts may be upon the publication of the en- 
tire compositions of all the Welsh bards. The notes, also, convince 
us that Lady Guest might favour the public with a history of the 
bards that would be acceptable not only in the Principality but in 
England, where her studies are now appreciated and much esteemed. 
We have so largely expatiated before upon the subject involved 
in the the publication of these Legends that nothing further is now 
required than to draw the attention of the reader to the last story in 
Lady Guest’s work. It is called ‘‘ Pwyll, Prince of Dyved.” Who 
Pwyll (Prudence) really was, appears to be matter of uncertainty, 
but in some of the pedigrees of Guynvardd Dyved, Prince of Dyved, 
he is said to be the son of Argvel, or Aircol Law Hir, son of Pyr y 
Dwyrain. Mr. Davies, in the Rites and Mythology of the Druids, 
states that he was the son of Meirig, son of Aircol, son of Pyr, 
which is confirmed by some other manuscript pedigrees. In Talie- 
sin’s Areidden Annwn he is thus mentioned : 


* Adorable potentate, soverign ruler ! 

Who hast thy dominion over the boundaries of the world, 
Arranged was the prison of Gwair in Caer Sidi 

By the ministration of Pwyll and Pryderi. 

None before him ever entered it. 

The heavy blue chain the faithful one keeps.” 


In other parts of the poem, Arthur is spoken of as having taken 
part in the various expeditions which it records. 

The tale is elegantly translated, and is of a higher order, in our 
opinion, than many of those already noticed. We have only space 
to present a specimen, and with that must conclude our examination 
of the volume.--It is the first time that we have met with an authority 
so ancient for “the Badger and the Bag,” although the incident has 
been met within other legends of other lands: 


And the hall was garnished and they went to meat, and thus did they 
sit; Heveydd Hén was on one side of Pwyll, and Rhiannon on the other. 
And all the rest according to their rank. And they eat and feasted and 
talked one with another, and at the beginning of the carousal after the meat, 
there entered a tall auburn-haired youth, of royal bearing, clothed in a 
garment of satin. And when he came into the hall, he saluted Pwyll and 
his companions. ‘‘'The greeting of Heaven be unto thee, my soul,” said 
Pwyll, ‘come thou and sit down.” “Nay,” said he, ‘‘a suitor am I, and 
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I will do mine errand.” ‘Do so willingly,” said Pwyll. ‘‘ Lord,” said 
he, “‘ my errand is unto thee, and it is to crave a boon of thee that I come.” 
‘What boon soever thou mayest ask of me, as far as [ am able, thou shalt 
have.” ‘Ah,’ said Rhiannon, ‘‘wheretvre didst thoa give that answer?” 
** Has he not given it before the presence of these nobles?” asked the youth. 
**My soul,” said Pwyll, ‘‘what is the boon thou askest?” ‘‘The lady whom 
best I love is to be thy bride this night; I come toask her of thee, with the 
feast and the banquet that are in this place.” And Pwyll was silent because 
of the answer which he had given. ‘‘Be silent as long as thou wilt,” said 
Rhiannon. ‘Never did man make worse use of his wits than thou hast 
done.” ‘‘Lady,” said he, ‘‘I knew not who he was.” ‘ Behold, this is 
the manto whom they would have given me against my will,” said she. 
** And he is Gwaw! the son of Clud, a man of great power and wealth, and 
because of the word thou hast spoken, bestow me upon him lest shame be- 
fall thee.” ‘* Lady,” said he, ‘‘l understand not thine answer. Never can 
I do as thou sayest.” ‘‘Bestow me upon him,” said she, “and I will cause 
that I shall never behis.” ‘By what means will that be?” asked Pwyll. 
‘In thy hand will I give thee a small bag,” said she. ‘‘See that thou keep 
it well, and he will ask of thee the banquet, and the feast, and the prepar- 
ations which are not in thy power. Unto the hosts and the household will 
I give the feast. And such will be thy answer respecting this. And as 
concerns myself, I will engage to become his bride this night twelve-month. 
And at the end of the year be thou here,” said she, “and bring this bag 
with thee, and let thy hundred knights be in the orchard up yonder. And 
when he is in the midst of joy and feasting, come thou in by thyself, clad in 
ragged garments, and holding thy bag in thy hand, and ask nothing but a 
bagfull of food, and I will cause that if all the meat and liquor that are in 
these seven! Cantrevs were put into it, it would be no fuller than before. 
And after a great deal has been put therein, he will ask thee, whether thy 
bag will ever be full. Say thouthen that it never will, until aman of noble 
birth and of great wealth arise and press the food in the bag, with both his 
feet, saying, ‘Enough has been put therein;’ andjI will cause him to go and 
tread down the food in the bag, and when he does so, turn thou the bag, so 
that he shall be up over his head in it, and then slip a knot upon the thongs 
of the bag. Let there be also a good bugle horn about thy neck, and as 
soon as thou hast bound him in the bag, wind thy horn, and let it be a signal 
between thee and thy knights. And when they hear the sound of the horn, 
let them come down upon the palace.” ‘ Lord,” said Gwawl, ‘‘it is meet 
that [ have an answer to my request.” ‘As much of that thou hast asked 
as it is in my power to give, thou shalt have,” replied Pwyll. ‘‘ My soul,” 
said Rhiannon unto him, “as for the feast and the banquet that are here. I 
have bestowed them upon the men of Dyved, and the household, and the 
warriors that are with us. These can I not suffer to be given to any. In 
a year from to-night a banquet shall be prepared for thee in this palace, that 
I may become thy bride.” 

So Gwawl went forth to his possessions, and Pwyll went also back to 
Dyved. And they both spent that year until it was the time for the feast 
at the palace of Heveydd Han. Then Gwawl the son of Clud set out to the 
feast that was prepared for him, and he came to the palace, and was received 
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there with rejoicing. Pwyll, also, the chief of Annwn came to the orchard 
with his hundred knights, as Rhiannon had commanded him, having the bag 
with him. And Pwyll was clad in coarse and ragged garments, and wore 
large clumsy old shoes upon his feet. And when he knew that the carousal 
after the meat had begun, he went towards the hall, and when he came into 
the hall, he saluted Gwawl the son of Clud, and his company, both men and 
women. “‘ Heaven prosper thee,” said Gwawl, “‘and the greeting ot Heaven 
be unto thee.” « Lord,” said he, ‘‘May Heaven reward thee, I have an 
errand unto thee.” ‘Welcome be thine errand, and if thou ask of me that 
which is just, thou shalt have it gladly.” ‘‘It is fitting,” answered he. “I 
crave but from want, and the boon that I ask is to have this small bag that 
thou seest filled with meat.’ A request within reason is this,” said he, 
“and gladly shall thou have it. Bring him food.” A great number of at- 
tendants arose and begun to fill the bag, but for all that they put into it, it 
was no fuller than at first, ‘My soul,” said Gwawl, “will thy bag be ever 
full?” *‘*It will not, I declare to Heaven,” said he, ‘‘for all that may be 
put into it, unless one possessed of lands, and domains, and treasure, shall 
arise and tread down with both his feet the food that is within the bag, and 
shall say, ‘Enough has been put herein.’ Then said Rhiannon unto 
Gwawl the son of Clud, ‘‘Rise up quickly.” ‘‘ I will willingly arise,” said 
he. So he rose up, and put his two feet into the bag. And Pwyll turned 
up the sides of the bag, so that Gwawl was over his head in it. And he 
shut it up quickly and slipped a knot upon the thongs, and blew his horn. 
And thereupon behold his household came down upon the palace. And 
they seized all the host that had come with Gwawl, and cast them into his 
own prison. And Pwyll threw off his rags, and his old shoes, and his tattered 
array; and as they camein, every one of Pwyll’s knights struck a blow upon 
the bag, and asked, ‘‘What is here?” “A Badger,” said they. And 
in this manner they played, each ofthem striking the bag, either with his foot 
or with a staff. And thus played they with the bag. Every one as he 
came in asked, “What game are you playing at thus?” “The game of 


Badger in the Bag,” said they. And then was the game of Badger in the 
Bag first played. 





Art. X. 


1. Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. By JEDEDIAH 
STEPHENS TuckER, Esq. 2 Vols. Bentley. 


2. Life and Adventures of Admiral Sir Francis Drake. By Joun 
Barrow, Esq. Murray. 


Eacu of these works has a separate and individual character. The 
one treats of naval tactics at an early period in the history of our 
navy, the other of the life of one of its most rigid disciplinarians in 
the service at a more recent period, and of his tactics at an epoch, 
when our position with the world demanded and elicited the highest 
order of naval talent. The two works may be well noticed under 
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one head, as they serve to exhibit the progress that had been 
effected in the management and direction of naval affairs within the 
space of two centuries—but as our limits this month will only per- 
mit us to place them in conjunction, we must dismiss the latter, 
after having made one or two extracts, commending it as worthy to 
be read with the former, by those who are desirous of forming an 
estimate of the progress alluded to. The life of Sir Francis Drake is 
too well known, to require comment, and therefore we present 
merely as specimens of his own style of narrative, the subjoined. 
First, Drake’s recommendation that provisions should be supplied : 


The advantage of tyme and place in all marciall accyons is half a victory, 
which being lost is irrecoverable, wherefore, if your Majestie will comand 
me away with those shipes which ar here alredye, and the rest to follow with 
all possible expedycyon, I hold it in my poor opynyon the surest and best 
cowrse, and that they bring with them vittualls suffyeyent for themselues 
and us, to the intent the service be not utterly lost for want thereof: Where- 
of 1 most humbly beseche your most excellent Majestie to have such con- 
sideracyon as the wayghtenes of the cawse reqwyrethe. For an Ynglyshman 
being farre from his country and seing a presente wante of vittuall to insue, 


and perseaving no beneffytt to be lowked for, but only blowes, will hardlye 
be browght to staye. 


Second, this description of a naval engagement: 


Thereupon every man shifted as he might for the time, and heaving the 
planks overboard, they took such few weapons as they had: namely, a broken 
pointed rapier, one old fisgee, and a rusty calliver: John Drake took the 
rapier, and made a gauntlet of his pillow; Richard Allen took the fisgee, 
both standing at the head of their pinnace, called the Lion; Robert Cluich 
took the calliver, and so boarded. But they found the frigate armed round 
about with a close fight of hides, full of pikes and callivers, which were dis- 
charged in their faces, and deadly wounded those that were in the fore-ship: 
John Drake in his belly, and Richard Allen in his head. But nothwith- 
standing their wounds, they, with care, shifted off the pinnace and got clear 
of the frigate, and with all haste recovered their ship. 


And last, a portion of one of the Admiral’s despatches : 


This bearer came a bourd the ship I was in, in a wonderffull good tyme, 
and brought with hym as good knowlege as we could wyshe: his carfullness 
therein is worthye recompence, for that God hathe geven us so good a daye 
in foreyng the enemey so far to leeward, as I hope in God the prince of 
Parma and the Duke of Sedonya shall not shake hands this ffewe dayes. 
And whensoever they shall meett, 1 beleve nether of them will greatly 
reioyce of this dayes Servis. The towne of Callys hathe seene som parte 
therof, whose mayer her Majestie is beholding unto: Busynes comands me 
toend. God bless her Majestie our Gracyous Soveraygne and geve us all 
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grace to leve in his feare. I assure your Honor this dayes service hath much 
apald the enemey, and no dowbt but incouraged our armey. From a bourd 
her Majestie’s good ship the Revenge, this 29th July 1588. Your Honor’s 
most redy to be comanded, 
“Fra: Drake, 

Ther must be great care taken to send us monycyon and Vittuall whe- 

ther soever the enemey goeth. 
To the Righte Honorable 
Sir Francis Walsingham, 
knighte. 
Haste, haste, post haste, for Her Majesties service. 


Earl St. Vincent was the second son of Swynfyn Jervis, Esq., a 
gentleman of an old Staffordshire family, and was born January 
29d, 1734. He was intended for the law.—His desire for the sea 
was great, and having run away from school, he was subsequently 
allowed to gratify his taste, and became a midshipman in January, 
1748. Not long after, his father dishonoured his draft for £20, 
and the youth never afterwards would receive a sixpence from his 
family. He worked his way, through many privations, was made a 
lieutentant in 1755, and was flag lieutenant to Sir Charles Saunders 
in the siege of Quebec, when the gallant Wolfe perished. He had 
been a schoolmate of Wolfe’s, and— | 


On the night previous to the battle, after all the orders for the assault 
were given, Sir James Wolfe requested a private interview with his friend ; 
at which, saying that he had the strongest presentiment that he should be 
killed in the fight of the morrow, but he was sure he should die on the field 
of glory, Sir James unbuttoned his waistcoat, and taking from his bosom 
the miniature of a young lady, with whose heart his own “‘ blended,” he de- 
livered it to Commander Jervis, intreating, that if the foreboding came to 
pass, he would himself return it to her on his arrival in England. Wolfe’s 
presages were too completely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had the most 
painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss Lowther. 


In October 1761, he obtained post rank, and remained for six 
years on half pay. In 1778, he commanded the Foudroyant, 84, 
under Admiral Keppel, and became an important witness for the 
Admiral on the court martial instituted by Sir Hugh Palliser. His 
evidence occupies several pages of Mr. Tucker’s work. In April 
1782, he captured the French line-of-battle-ship Pégase. The en- 
gagement lasted three quarters of an hour, and no life was lost on 
board his vessel. This is the account of the action as described by 
our author. 


The two ships were running at the rate of eleven knots, with the wind 
on the starboard quarter, the enemy being rather on the weather bow of the 
Foudroyant. When they were nearly within hail of each other, and before 
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a gun had been fired, the officer on the Foudroyant’s forecastle called 
out, “ She has put her helm up to rake us, sir.” On that Captain Jervis’s 
first impulse was, to put the Foudroyant’s helm a-starboard, and deliver her 
broadside from her starboard guns; but it had already occurred to young 
Bowen that the contrary manceuvre would enable the Foudroyant to give 
the first fire, and instead of being raked, to rake her opponent; and so 
forcibly did this strike the boy, that he could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Then 
if we put our helm to port, we shall rake her.’’ Captain Jervis immediately 
caught the idea; and feeling the force of it, ‘‘ You are right Bowen,” he 
said, conceding the credit to whom it was due; and giving his orders ac- 
cordingly, thus commenced his action. As the enemy hauled up, Captain 
Jervis clewed up his main-sail, took in his studding sails, and passing under 
his opponent’s stern, at the distance of about twenty fathoms, continued his 
raking fire. It seemed that carnage threw the chase into confusion ; for 
she then ran right before the wind, her sails and everything being in the 
greatest disorder. Perceiving this, Captain Jervis determined on boarding, 
and laid the Foudroyant on the enemy’s larboard side, a little abaft the main 
mast. Headed by young Bowen, his boarders were soon in possession of the 
enemy’s deck, struck her colours with cheers, and thus, at one a. M., the 
action having lasted three quarters of an hour, ceased. 


The following is the author’s account of the nature and effect of 
the discipline on board the Foudroyant :— 


Not a few are the very old officers whom the writer of these memoirs has 
had the honour tomeet, who recollected her, and who took delight in talking 
about how “great a thing it was then thought to go on board the 
Foudroyant ; with what awe they used to approach Sir John Jervis ! 
what a stern officer he was! what an object of curiosity the ship was to all 
in the port! but especially to the officer, who when any important piece of 
duty was going on (let the young midshipman mark this) used then to make 
an interest to be admitted on board, for the express purpose of learning from 
the very best model of the day, 


In a reply to his sister concerning one of her sons, Sir John Jervis 
wiote as follows. Let the reader contrast this with the tender-heart- 
edness at the present day :— 


I forgot to answer the passage in your letter relative to Edward, which I 
now do briefly thus: His choice of our profession must be entirely his own: 
and he should be made to understand, that I do not encourage it, by any 
means. That he must lie in the berth with the other midshipmen ; live as 
they do; and have no other distinction whatsoever ; for the first year, he 
must rise at break of day; and apply closely to his studies, and to his sea- 
manship ; be very subordinate and respectful to all in authority over him, 
and never repine at the hardships and impositions he is bound to bear in 
common with others. The life is a very rigorous one, and what few boys, 
educated as he has been, can bear. If he chooses to embark on these terms, 
I shall be ready to receive him; but if he disgraces me and his family after- 
wards, by turning his back, I shall bury in total oblivion his alliance of 
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blood, (which is no tie to me when unaccompanied by manly virtue,) and 
have no other feeling about him than I should have for any other indifferent 
person entrusted to my care, who acted in such a manner, as not to merit 
iny esteem and regard. I forgot to mention, that after the first year, in 
which I expect he will become master of the theory of navigation, he must 
watch and do his duty with punctuality and alertness; and at least with as 
much precision as the best midshipman in the ship,—for I shall always 
exact more from a near relative than from those I receive on recommenda- 
tion. Henry is gone to his business again, but he has been rallied about 
his illness, and the plan to let the ship sail without him, as well as for carry- 
ing his new bought sword, unknown to me (I mean the purchase) to Long- 
wood, as the officers tell him, to swagger before the shepherd-boys, and to 
cut the rabbits’ heads off at their holes. He takes it all as I could wish him 
todo. I must beg you will never order him any clothes without my parti- 
cipation, for I shall make him wear his worst jacket through the winter; he 
must not, on any account be more expensive in dress or pocket money, than 
the others. 


Sir John Jervis married in 1783, but his sentiments were opposed 
to such a course with regard to his officers. On hoisting the flag of 
vice admiral in 1793, when his officers were chosen from his early 
followers, he expressed his opinions on the subject. Mr. Tucker 
has stated that— 


The appointment of another previous follower, Mr. Bayntum, had been 
preceded by a trifle, which even now it is difficult to recollect without a 
smile. On the first report of Sir John Jervis being about to hoist his flag, 
Mr. Bayntum applied to rejoin him; and daily watching the post for his 
reply, one morning he was astounded that it should be this rather chuffish 
note :—Sir, You having thought fit to take to yourself a wife, are to look 
for no further attentions from Your humble servant, J. Jervis. Now mar- 
riage most assuredly was, in Sir John Jervis’s naval code, the nautical mis- 
demeanour ; officers intending it he would call “‘ moonstruck.” But while 
loftier annals than these are alone fit to record how truly worthy, as a hero, 
Mr. Bayntum was of his great patron; here it may be permitted to tell, 
how singularly similar, in their most sage principles of being wedded only 
to their profession, and how equal in unconquerable valour in maintaining 
them these mighty men were. Mr. Bayntum too was fated to be smitten, 
and transgress. As yet, however, being only an officer after the admiral’s 
own heart, ard not yet a lunatic, his reply, in “all astonishment,” that any 
one could imagine him capable of the crime, was, as has been since ascer- 
tained from himself, ‘‘ a request to know who could have so traduced him, 
and injured Lim in Sir John’s opinion; for that he abhorred the idea as 
much as Sir John did.” And this was couched in language showing that 
he was but in right earnest in his protestations, and alarmed at his peril. 
Explanations followed; letters had been misdirected by Lady Jervis; and 
the officer, who had received the favourable answer intended for Mr. Bayn- 
tum, was obliged to exchange it for the discouraging coup, to which he had 
rendcred himself liable. 
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But a shadowy outline of Lord St. Vincent's career has been given 
by us; yetit is incumbent upon us to declare,—notwithstanding the 
occasional errors of his biographer, that we have been pleased with 
the work. It has made us acquainted with points in the Admiral’s 
character which have never before been made public, points which 
elevate the character, worthy of study and imitation by all those en- 
gaged in naval affairs. ‘The midshipman may take a lesson from the 
life—and the sternest admiral be incited to lofty strokes of discipline 
and justice by a perusal of it. What farther recommendation can 
be given to those who most naturally will ask, can this work be of 
any value ? 

Having said this, however, it may not be inappropriate to add, as 
it is probable, from our general remarks, that we may be deemed an 
admirer of the work in toto, that to the mass of readers it will not 
prove matter of entertainment or instruction. Its lessons are for 
those who live in ships—or rather ships of war. 

As a piece of biography, it is not fitted, from its diffuse char- 
acter, to suit those who read for reading’s sake. ‘The Earl St. Vin- 
cent was a peculiar man—one of the old school, that has now nearly 
passed into oblivion; and his name, though somewhat eminent among 
naval heroes, is not, and, by no possibility, can be, elevated above 
the dead level of those thousand others who may possibly fill a niche 
in the temple of ame, but will seldom be pointed out, save as asso- 
ciates with other more exalted heroes, who are continually present 
to the world’s eye. We intend not to be disrespectful to the me- 
mory of the very worthy subject of these Memoirs, but it appears 


_ to us that a work so voluminous as this, was not required to attest, 


or record, the virtues of the Admiral. Indeed, it rather has a ten- 
dency to throw the reader back from his pursuit by many dull details, 
which neither please the fancy, excite the imagination, affect the 
heart, or present one substantial reason for their presence. 
Book-making, however, has now arrived to be such a mechanical 
process, that it cannot be surprising that both publishers and authors 
are behind the spirit of the age in throwing their materials together. 
The time assuredly is not far distant, when such Memoirs as these 
will not be considered, presented in such a state as they are now 
found, worthy of the fair paper stained by them. This is not to be 
regretted. There are so many subjects more worthy of attention in 
this enlightened age—there are so many works which give the world 
all that can be demanded with regard to such a man as Sir John 
Jervis, that more is superfluous.—Truly, this is superfluousness upon 
superfluity, more especially as there is little that is new to the world 


in the pages of the book, and the Admiral’s Life has been attempted 
in various ways. 
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Ant. XI.—Replies of Sir Charles Shaw to Lord Ashley, regarding 
the Education and Moral and Physical Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes.—John Ollivier. 

Tue submission of the many to a very small number, has been a 

subject of reflection to every writer on the origin of law. It is 

founded on a conviction of the necessity of being governed, and of 
having life and property protected. The different states of society 
yield that submission as far as certain points. ‘The patriarchal rule 
prevailed in the earliest times among one speCies of the human race. 
Some uncivilized tribes, during active war, tender obedience to one 
chief over all others, and on the cessation of hostilities each returns to 
his individual independence. ‘The gradual formation of government 
arises out of the wants of men, and their different mental } powers and 
acquisitions; the leading characteristics of its infancy to maturity 
are force, fraud, and cunning, which prevail until gradually experience 
and information show the governed their abject state ; ; then attempts 
are made to obtain a government for the good of the many, and to 
restrain the usurpations of the few. W ith fluctuating successes, 
generations struggle to prevent power, on the one ‘hand, from 
assuming too much, and liberty, on the other hand, from running 
into excess. The physical force of the people gives a sufficient 
democratical ascendency to the enlightened among them, to establish 
principles of legislation which they deem sufficient to protect them 
frem a continuation of the evils from which they had suffered. ‘The 
people trust to their rulers for an observance of those principles, 
and the practical consequences of them. Officials who wield, in their 
different departments, the executive power, find that their own 
immediate interests are not promoted by honestly advancing the 
general good; and, in process of time, a silent confederacy is woven, 
by the leaders and dependants of every department, to support their 
whole system of gradually increasing exactions ; and, when opposed, 
they all unite to crush any individual or party coming forward to 
preserve or renew those principles founded with so much toil and 
danger. England suffered by such a confederacy, which succeeded the 
violence of the reigns of the last Tudors. It received its first check 
from the * Apolog y of the Commons to James I.” in the second year 
of his reign ;* then, from Cromwell and his allies, they only scotched 


* What cause we poor Commons have to watch over our privileges is manifest 
in itself to all men. ‘The prerogatives of the Prince may easily, and do daily grow. 
The privileges of the subject are, for the most part, at an everlasting stand. ‘They 
may be, by good Providence and care, preserved ; but being once lost, are not to 
be recovered but with much disquiet. —Hallam's Constitutional History, p. 417. 

See Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 285, 8vo., or Chancellor Hyde's great and patriotic 
views, and his strictures on the misuse of regal and ministerial influence. 
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the snake, which, as soon as the iron grasp of the Protector was 
loosened by death, raised again its hydra head, and with fluctuating 
vigour usurped the power, patronage, and wealth of this realm, until 
the evil had spread far and wide, and threatened even the supre- 
macy of the Protestant church. With lingering steps the people, 
debased by the reaction, at last came forw ard, and reasserted their 
right to be governed for the general good; and, while keeping 
steadily to the Protestant cause, strengthened themselves by an 
alliance with a prince whose greatest interests were opposed to those 
of the monarch who had been driven away. Awed, in some degree, 
by his decision of character, and knowledge of aristocracies, as ‘the 

were in that day, the confederacy (which, being one of self-interest, 
is transmitted to the successors in each department), anticipating a 
less rugged field of operations, seemed to practice with more caution, 
until a female reign, and the probability of a foreign Protestant 
collateral branch being the successor to the throne, let them loose, 
and they revelled with only those interludes of party recriminations 
and struggles for ascendency, which added value to the prize con- 
tended for, until the system of delusion, depredation, and corruption 
had attained perfection.* The weaker and long rejected party being 
unable to gain any share of power and patronage, apparently broke 
up the mutual confederacy against the many, and, denouncing their 
opponents, united with the people. The result was the Reform Bill; 
and since, such other reformations as each party has wrested from 
the other, under the aspect of being voluntary, but in reality only 
concessions, pared down to the minimum the public can be induced 
to receive as instalments. ‘Io that point the governing parties of 


* In a petition from the county of York, signed by 9000 freeholders, and pre- 
sented by Sir G. Savile in February, 1780, are the following words: “ Your 
petitioners observe with grief, that, notwithstanding the calamitous and i impoverished 
condition of the nation, much public money has been improvidently squandered, 
and that many individuals enjoy sinecure places with exorbitant emoluments and 
pensions unmerited by public service, to a large and still increasing amount ; 
whence the Court lias acquired a great and unconstitutional influence, which, if 
not checked, may soon prove fatal to the liberties of the country.” ‘Twenty-five 
other counties followed the example, and many great towns.—Wyvill’s Political 
Papers, vol. i. p. 7. Even Samuel Johnson wrote that “the usurpation of the 
nobility, for they apparently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and mis- 
representation ; [ think it certainly lawful, perhaps your duty, to resist. What is 
not their own they have only by robbery. —Life, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 472, 4to. 
The celebrated address and petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 
the City of London to the King, March, 1770, contains the following sentence : 
“The forms of the Constitution, like those of religion, were not established for the 
form’s sake, but for the substance ; and we call God and men to witness, that as 


we do not owe our liberty to those nice and subtle distinctions, which places, 
pensions, and other lucrative employments have invented; so neither will be 
deprived of it by them; but as it was gained by the stern virtue of our ancestors, 
by the virtue of their descen idants shall it be preserved.” “ Party the abuse of party, 
isthe master evil of our times.”—ZLord Brougham’'s Letter on Reform. 
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England have arrived, and will probably remain for some time, until 
a greater extension is given to the franchise. 

We make no reference to the noble, true, and extended views of 
many disinterested individuals, some of whose successful labours will 
be referred to in the sequel. ‘To make our object clear, a general 
outline must be given of the present state of those confederacies, 
that we may enter boldly on the question of the necessity of first 
subduing the assumptions of power, and then of regulating each 
department, that general good shall be the consequence instead of 
individual interest. 

It would far exceed our limits, and perhaps our ability, to illus- 
trate fully the condition of the age in which we live ; that condition 
is the existing result of former ages, and a position in the progressive 
tendency of mankind towards true civilization. The general charac- 
teristics of it must, however, be given to show that our views are not 
premature, that they are practical, and that England is (if other 
nations are not) ready to receive them and to profit by them. First, 
general information has been so far diffused, that the great bulk of 
the people is rising above the condition of mere labourers destined 
to live and die in harness. Historians, legislators, conquerors, have 
hitherto considered the few, the rich, the powerful, the great of the 
earth, excepting when the remainder has been briefly alluded to, or 
in paroxysms of distress has compelled their rulers to give them 
some brief attention. Now we hear of the rights of the many—of 
the policy, the propriety, the duty of diffusing religion and know- 
ledge throughout the length and breadth of the land. Those opinions 
are being adopted by the most neglected classes, who begin to see, 
though dimly, that, being a part of the community, they are entitled 
to more consideration, to protection, to greater means of comfort and 
self-culture, and that, though poor and powerless here, they were, by 
their creation, designed to some higher purpose, to some happier 
end. That is one chief characteristic of this age, and one of the keys 
by which a vast field for reflection is opened, and which goes far to 
explain the nature of the state of transition in which we are, and of 
which we are all aware, and to point out the steps which must be 
taken to anticipate the movement which will ensue when those 
opinions and feelings are more matured. The next characteristic is 
the simultaneous attack on all monopolics, all assumptions of exclusive 
rights—on all arrogance or domineering of the governors over the 
governed, even in the warlike professions. All mystery in practical 
law, in home or foreign policy, now meet with attacks, and are 
subjected to scrutiny, condemnation, and ridicule. The highest 
intellectual capacities have nobly thrown open the portals of science, 
hitherto guarded by unknown tongues and hieroglyphical signs 
against the many, and diffused over the earth what is known of 
the wonders of nature, thus enlightening the uninformed with that 
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knowledge which leads the mind to contemplate the Creator in the 
beauty and perfection of His creation, and justify His ways to 
man. The practical results of scientific theories have been abused 
in their applications, and comprise necessarily some part of our 
future remarks. Literature, in the true meaning of the word, is no 
longer confined to the wealthier classes; cheaper editions, in every 
form, from the closely compressed bulky volume to the weekly or 
monthly number, are now sold in every village, or carried to every 
door, thus adding to the means of information. Another charac- 
teristic is not only the diffusion of religious instruction, but the 
toleration of every sect, of every shadow of opinion, which are only 
judged of as to their moral effects. ‘Three more leading charac- 
teristics we think it right to enumerate. The first, the growing 
habits of temperance throughout our dominions; secondly, the 
active agency of educated and influential women in diffusing religious 
knowledge, by superintending the schools of the poor, by writings 
which vie in utility with the best productions of the age, and by 
examples which command the admiration of the world; thirdly, the 
general desire of peace, and the condemnation of war. ‘Those cha- 
racteristics originated with the people. No positive and marked 
improvements have been the consequences of reformations voluntarily 
made by the leaders of the departments, and parties who have so 
long governed the state. No reformation of any single abuse was 
ever commenced and boldly carried through by any one leader. The 
public voice condemned the abuse, and by perseverance compelled 
the legislature to correct it. The most prominent instances are the 
abolition of slavery, the regulation of the labour of children, the 
poor-law of Ireland, the education of the poor, the settlement of 
tithes, the partial revision of the penal code, and attention to the 
subject of systematic colonization. Every abuse which has been 
mitigated, has found supporters among the interested and the 
ignorant. 

We must proceed to show the state of the legislation of the 
country, and what the characteristics of the age require, and must 
ultimately obtain, in spite of the long-established and skilfully 
practised system which, by the help of delusion, has perpetuated 
abuse, and sustained it, to the last act of the eventful drama, by 
using the means possessed by governments, of intimidation and 
remuneration. Every hour sounds a knell to that departing system. 
As it grows weaker, the great principles of our institutions appear 
clearer and brighter, and the sovereign, as the first estate, becomes 
an object of greater reverence and solicitude; for when the system 
which has weighed as an incubus on human advancement, ceases 
to exist, then the political and personal influence of the sovereign 


_Will be felt in aiding the progress of improvement, and be looked 
upon as the real standard round which the nation will rally, instead 
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of being a pageant, with such restricted powers of action as con- 
strict even the desire to either lead or support a mighty nation in 
their march to reach the high destiny for which their nature has 
adapted them, and which must produce the greatest degree of 
safety, honour, and happiness to the many, more particularly to the 
higher orders. With the growth of intelligence will be diffused 
morality, which infers a higher state of mind, leading public opinion 
to a more elevated system of government, until moral politics will 
supersede all former legislation, on the ground that falsehood is infi- 
uitely varied, while truth is invariably the same—on the now 
admitted truth that the government of a free people, to be secure, 
and to create a general confidence in the people of being secure, 
must listen with attention to public opinion, and legislate in accor- 
dance with their reasonable wishes.* 

It is admitted that no system of legislation is, or ever was, 
free from great imperfections. We might show, on very strong 
vrounds, that though legislation commenced in every country, 
when the inhabitants were unenlightened, that the imperfec- 
tions are not so often found in the principles then laid down, as 
in subsequent gradual deviations from them, for the purposes of 
personal interest, or the acquirement of power by innovating on 
principles, the preservation of which forms the greatest obstacles to 
despotism. The bulk of mankind are well aware, from the effects 
before them, that the imperfections exist, and, as they come home 
to every man, and directly or indirectly touch his interests, so every 
ian rightly conceives himself interested in political matters. ‘They 
all know that the declared object of governments is the good of the 
voverned; but often condemn the law, instead of the want of fore- 
sight ineident to man. It is true, as an abstract proposition, that 
‘in civil affairs, the laws of all states in the world must yield to 
necessity.’+ The axiom is a dangerous one, and opens wide the 
headlong path to ‘* expediency,” that ignis fatuus of policy. Our 
limits forbid our entering the lists against a fearful array of autho- 
rities, on the question of expediency in civil legislation, and we are 
reluctantly compelled to give the result of all we might have said, 
in these few words:—No violation of a principle should ever be 
ablowed io be quoted as a precedent. Had that axiom been adopted, 
and accurately upheld in practice, our laws would have been in a 
far better state than they are. 

Another point of the deepest importance, from not having been 
brought within prescribed limits, has added to the intricacy and 
embarrassed state of our laws, and would be a subject worthy of the 


*Hlooker’s Ecc. Pol. 

+ “ ‘To follow, not to force the public inclination; to give a direction, a form, a 
technical dress, and a specific sanction, to the general sense of the community, is 
the true end of legislature.”"— Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 136 
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application of the intellect of any man—the latitude which should 
be permitted to legal interpretation; in other words, how far the 
judges should be allowed to put their own interpretation on the 
acts of the legislature. No persons are so qualified as the judges 
to exercise that power; but the undue extension of it would 
become legislation, instead of interpretation, and has led to lament- 
able abuses, and long-continued assumptions of power, until the 
practices of the courts have been substituted for principles; and 
those practices have become so enormous as to require mitigation 
by parliament. Some decision on doubtful points of law must be 
given, and that right our courts exercise. It may be suggested, 

that if the judges of any court declare a point of law doubtful, that 
the issue should be in accordance with equity, without reference to 
analogical precedents. ‘The French, when compiling their code, 
admitted the great evils which had ensued from the want of strin- 
gency in the rule, and manifested their sense of the difficulty of 
drawing the boundary line, and thus cut the Gordian knot. “ Il est 
defendre au juge, de prononcer par voie de la disposition generale et 
reglémentaire, sur les causes qui leur sont sourmises.” ‘Thus all 
responsibility was taken from the judge; and, as a collateral effect, 

all precedents were reduced to mere opinions, to be estimated at 
only their worth; and the probability of oppression or injustice, 
arising from whatever source, diminished to a bare possibility. The 
power of the judges in this country to make laws and rules for the 
regulation of their courts, has no sufficient check; and, conse- 
quently, has been misused to the public injury. That so bold an 
assertion should not be unsupported, we will give a precise and 
succinct account of the administration of the Lords Chancellors 
Eldon, Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Cottenham, and then add only 
a few reformations which might have been made, in accordance with 
what the present age requires and calls for, with that low and 
firm tone which will be obeyed, because it is the voice of truth and 
reason. 

Lord Eldon, by his luminous decisions, did much towards settling 
the rules of equity administered in the Court of Chancery, but left 
untouched every part of the cumbrous machinery by which those 
rules were put in operation. Lord Lyndhurst, on being appointed 
chancellor, gave at first some slight expectation of making improve- 
ments, but they dwindled in his lordship’s general orders “of the 3rd 
of April, 1828, into effects, which excited even the ridicule of the 
legal profession, who calculated that “ they might possibly diminish 
the length of a chancery suit half a year, and the expenses, perhaps, 
three-pence i in the pound.” The alterations, it would be incorrect 
to designate them reforms, are too technical to be understood by 
the general reader; it will therefore be sufficient to state, that 
certain proceedings, for which an order of court (although a mere 
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matter of form) must have been obtained, were directed to be taken 
without such order :—that certain notices might be served on the 
clerk in term, or solicitor, instead of personally on the party, by 
which, time and trifling expense were saved. The taxation of 
costs also was put on an improved footing:* the security for costs 
required from a plaintiff residing abroad was raised from £40 to 
£100. Decrees and orders, which were charged for according to 
length, were discontinued, and a short form and fixed fee substi- 
tuted. By this alteration a decree, which formerly cost £50, may 
now be had for as many shillings. The fee, per folio of ninety 
words, for copies of documents in the master’s office, was reduced 
from sixpence to three-halfpence; and many reforms, in practice 
unintelligible to the unprofessional reader, but of great benefit to 
the suitor, were effected. 

When Lord Brougham resigned the custody of the great seal, in 
November, 1854, Lord Lyndhurst was reappointed chancellor, but 
did not hold that office for more than a few months; for, on the 
Whigs being again called to the councils of his late Majesty, the 
ereat seal was put in commission, and ultimately confided to Lord 
Cottenham, who, having been brought up at the chancery bar, and 
being well versed in the practice of the court, devoted his mind to 
its improvement, from which resulted his orders of August 26th, 
1841. By these the following alterations were effected :— 

In lieu of the former expensive process of compelling the appear- 
ance of a defendant who had been served with a subpoena, the plain- 
tiff may now enter an appearance for him, and proceed as if the 
defendant had done so himself. The orders of the court are to be 
obeyed without the necessity of issuing writs to enforce them, and 
persons who are not parties to a cause may be compelled to obey 
orders, or may enforce them in the same way as if they were parties. 
Defendants are only to answer such interrogatories in a bill as may 
be required, and the bill is to specify the interrogatories which each 
defendant is to answer. If the defendant do not plead, answer, or 
demur, the plantiff, on giving notice, may proceed as if the defendant 
had traversed the case in the bill. 

Where no account, payment, conveyance, &c. is required from a 
party toa suit, the plaintiff may serve him with the bill, and proceed 
without requiring an appearance or answer. Provisions are made 
to prevent delay on account of the want of parties. Master’s reports, 


* Why should it be deemed necessary to tax a lawyer’s costs? A merchant, 
banker, bookseller, or trader of any denomination, who sends in an account con- 
taining palpable overcharges, would be justly considered a rogue. But lawyers are 
permitted to take their chance of getting more than their due; and often an 
arrangement is entered into to pay costs, as between attorney and client; which, 
being interpreted, means an agreement to submit to greater charges than are 
lonest and legal. 
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bills of reviver, and petitions of appeal are rendered shorter by omit- 
ting certain recitals. Creditors are to be entitled to four per cent. 
on the account of their debts after the costs of the suit are satisfied. 
The reforms, so called, effected by Lord Lyndhurst, since the 
Great Seal, was a third time submitted to his care (though nominally 
abolishing an office * which had long been considered the greatest 
clog upon the suitor), have in reality ‘inereased the delay and expense 
of chancery proceedings; so much so, indeed, that we find, from 
official documents, that the business of the court has materially 
diminished, the majority preferring to waive or compromise thee 
rights rather than enforce them by the tedious and costly process 
they are compelled to adopt. In proof of this, we may state that, in 
1841, one hundred and ninety-nine causes were set down for hearing 
before the Lord Chancellor; in 1842 one hundred and twelve causes; 
but at the end of Easter Term, 184%, after Lord Lyndhurst’s new 
order came into operation, only seventeen were set down. ‘These 
orders were framed in pursuance of an act of Parliament passed the 
end of last session, for abolishing certain offices in the High Court of 
Chancery—namely, the six clerks, and sworn clerks, commonly called 
clerks incourt. ‘The solicitors had long sought to be relieved from 
the intervent.on of those officers between themselves and the Court, 
having to pay them large fees for doing literally nothing; but they 
were not prepared to find fresh officers, appointed under different 
names, to perform the same duties, and exacting not only the same, 
but in many instances higher fees, as the following table will show: 





£s. da. £s. d. 

Old fees—O0 7 4 Filing every bill or information......New fees—1 0 0 
5 0 6 8 Entering an appearance ............ eee 0 7 0 

0 3 6 Filing plea, answer, or demurrer...... " 010 0 

” 0 6 8 Attending court with record, per diem ” 014 0 


The old, an enormous fee of tenpence per folio of ninety words for 
copies of bills, answers, &c. filed in the office, has still to be paid; 
and the solicitor has not even the indulgence of credit till the termina- 
tion of the suit, which he enjoyed under the old system. Previous 
to the above-mentioned act, the costs of a suit in chancery were taxed, 
nominally by the masters in ordinary, but in reality by the clerks in 
court, who, being paid by fees, according to the length of the bills, 
performed that duty well and expeditiously, as it was evidently their 
interest to do. By the act, six new officers, called taxing-masters, 
were appointed for that purpose. The Lord Chancellor, by his orders, 
in addition to all the old fees, has directed four per cent. on the amount 
of each biil to be paid into the Suitors’ Tund, out of which the salaries 
of the newly-created officers are discharged. Lord Lyndhurst has 
also raised to fourpence per folio the fee “ter copies of bills of costs, 


* ‘The Six Clerks. 
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and also all documents in the Master's oflice, which we have shown 
Lord Brougham had previously reduced to three-halfpence. So 
much for the patchwork of reform, with which the public has been 
deluded from time to time by different chancellors. But no real bene- 
(it will be effected till the following principles have been carried out: 

First—The salaries and payments of the judges, and all ministerial 
oflicers of the court, to be made by the government of the 
country. 

Second—The abolition of all fees for the performance of such 
duties; thus leaving the suitor free of all charges but the ex- 
pense of legal advice, should he require it. 

Third—The mutual delivery of pleadings to each other by the 
parties to the suit, or their solicitors (as at common law), the 
expense to be ultimately borne by the unsuccessful one. 

fourth— Witnesses to be publicly examined and cross-examined, 
vivd voce, and decrees to be worked out by the Judge who pro- 
nounced them, or by the Master, sitting in public, and continu- 
ously till the business be concluded. 

It is the heavy fee demanded of the suitor, at every step in the 

cause, from some officer of the court, that amounts to a denial of 


justice ; and the demand of a sovereign before a party can state his 


case by filing a bill, has very much the appearance of selling justice, 
contrary to the provisions of the great charter of the realm. Again, 
the demand of tenpence per folio for a copy of the plaintiff’s bill, 
before a defendant is allowed to put his answer on the file, may con- 
sign a poor man to a lengthened imprisonment ; for should the bill be 
two hundred folios, a moderate length (there was one the other day of 
twelve hundred), and he be worth £5, he cannot obtain an order to 
defend in formd pauperis, and be relieved from the payment of fees ; 
consequently, from inability to pay £8: 6s. 8d., he will be attached 
for want of answer, and be incarcerated till rendered poor enough to 
receive the charity of the court. Under the old system of clerks in 
court and credit, his solicitor, if satisfied of the justice of his case, 
would probably have assisted him, by taking the oflice copy, and 
putting in his answer; but as the fees must be paid on delivery, he 
may not like to be kept out of this and other advances till the end 
of the suit. Great as has been the falling off in the business of the 
court, considering that in its practical details it is rather a Court of 
Iniquity than of Equity, probably there is less suffering from the 
want of redress from the court, than that produced by filching, 
chicanery, robbery, long delay, and the unceasing attempts to curtail 
the claims of equity by the strict adaptation of verbal law. 

_ _ The present age has so far advanced as to require a court whose 
judgments should be untrammelled by unnecessary technicalities ; 
—one founded on principles of pure equidy, in which no refusal 
should be given of such collateral evidence, in all points of doubtful 
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interpretation, as would lead to a true interpretation of intention.* 
Wherever interpretation is doubtful, the error must have origi- 
nated with the attorney who prepared, and the counsel who 
approved of the instrument containing the doubtful words, as 
every person knows how he intends to dispose of his _pro- 
perty. Why non-professional persons should suffer from the 
ignorance or neglect of professional men, and not be permitted 
to produce collateral evidence of intention, is past the powers of 
sanity to say. It has sometimes happened that a Lord Chancellor 
has doubted if the matter before him came within the province of 
his court, and consequently has, as it were, suspended the case. 
That point should be directly settled by consultation with other 
judges, or great misery and injustice may ensue.t Old establish- 


* “General laws, are like general rules of physic, which may by no means 
be adapted to particular cases. ‘They are imperfect, and must be remedied b 
equity, which bindeth the conscience in things without the reach of the law; for 
many things, that equity and honest meaning forbid, may be done by strictness of 
law to the ruin of others. And because no man can be presumed a competent 
judge in his own case, the most proper way must be to refer it to persons qualified 
and authorized for deciding the same.”—//ooker’s Ecc. Pol. B. iv. 


+ The following Report appeared in “ Tue Times” of September 5th, 1833. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Aug. 21st. 
EX PARTE DUFRENE (WHO HAS BEEN IN PRISON TRIRTY YEARS). 


Mr. Dufrene appeared before the Lord Chancellor in his lordship’s private 
room, having been brought up by //abeas Corpus from the King’s Bench prison, 
to plead his own cause, that he might obtain a supersedeas of a commission of 
bankruptcy against him for want of a good petitioning creditor’s debt. 

He said that the greatest part of the affidavits on the opposite side were not 
relevant, and contained copies of long letters and much other matter which had no 
reference to the point in question, and were calculated to confuse judge, connsel, 
and all others, except the party most deeply interested in the case. His petition 
was entitled, “The Petition of John Dufrene, late of Leeds, in the county of York, 
merchant,” and prayed that a commission of bankruptcy which was issued against 
him in the year 1812, by Thomas Randall, might be superseded. It also prayed 
for a rehearing of an original petition. The first of these petitions denied his 
having committed any act of bankruptcy when the docket was struck against 
him ; and Lord Eldon, when he gave judgment on hearing that petition, said that 
the petitioning creditor might be indicted, but he thought he could not supersede 
the commission, as was reported in Rose's Cases in Bankruptcy for 1812. The 
second petition, which had often been heard without a decision, was last heard 
before Lord Eldon in 1817. It contained two principal points—one was a most 
improper and unreasonable commitment by the late 14th list of Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy ; and the second was the want of a good petitioning creditor's debt. 
As a stigma always attached to a commitment, he should allude to it. Zhe 
affidavit in support of his petition set forth, that at the second public meeting 
under the commission no creditor attended or offered to prove any debt except 
the petitioning creditor, who then chose himself, and was appointed sole assignee ; 
that one hundred and eleven of his creditors, out of one hundred and twenty, 
had signed a document in his favour, reprobating the commission, and signifying 
their desire that it might be superseded ; that at the third public meeting on the 
28th of July, 1812, he surrendered himself before the commissioners, protested 
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ments, unless closely watched, accumulate power, like misers’ 
wealth, little by little; and, as Lord Chief Justice Eyre truly said 
—‘'The law is a terrible engine of oppression, if the courts (or 


against the validity of the commission, and said he would petition the Chancellor 
for a supersedeas; but he submitted to be examined by them, and the money he 
admitted to be in his possession was taken from him, which left him entirely de- 
pendant upon his friends ; that the commissioners then, of their own accord, 
adjourned his final examination to the 22nd of August following, until the validity 
of the commission should be decided; and that on the 17th of August, when his 
petition came on to be heard, his adversaries got it postponed, and then the 
commissioners in the following week committed him to prison, because he requested 
them to continue their adjournment. Language would, he declared, utterly fail 
in the description of the accumulation of sufferings he had endured, deprived as 
he was of all power over what he might possess, and immured for upwards of 
twenty long years in a gaol where he could have no gratuitous allowance to keep 
soul and body together. Mr. Dufrene next proceeded to the second point in his 
petition—to show the want of a good petitioning creditor's debt. He entered into 
a detail of a long series of transactions between him and the petitioning creditor, 
as testimony of a complete set-off against the debt sworn to by that individual, 
and of the peculiarly harassing and cruel nature of the circumstances in which 
the unhappy prisoner was placed. He then read from his affidavit in support of 
his petition, that, at the last hearing of his petition, in 1817, Lord Eldon, on 
giving judgment, said, that although there might be mo dedé to sustain the com- 
mission, yet he could not supersede a commission of bankrupt for want of a 
petitioning creditor’s debt, without a trial at law. The petition prayed that the 
commission might now be superseded at the expense of ‘Thomas Randall, without 
a trial at law; and in support of this part of the prayer, he proceeded to show that 
a trial at law was not necessary, when, under the proceedings in his Lordship’s 
court, a commission was proved to be invalid. Subsequently to the last hearing 
before Lord Eldon, in 1817, his lordship appeared to have changed his opinion 
respecting his want of power to supersede a commission of bankruptcy without a 
trial at law; for, in about a week afterwards, he superseded the commission of 
- Richard Crossley, for want of a petitioning creditor’s debt, without a trial 
at law. 

His lordship also superseded the first commission against Howard and Gibbs 
in the same way. The Vice-Chancellor (Sir John Leach), on the 2nd of August, 
1821, superseded the commission of one William Holding, who was a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench, for want of a petitioning creditor’s debt at the time of the act 
of bankruptcy, notwithstanding Holding had failed in an action against the 
commissioners, for committing him to Newgate, in which action the validity of the 
commission ought to have been one of the chief points in issue. On the 25th 
of January, 1825, the Vice-Chancellor superseded a commission, viz., “ Ex parte 
Clay, in the matter of Hippon, a Bankrupt,” on the ground that the petitioning 
creditor’s debt, when the commission issued, was insufficient. On the 4th of 
March, 1825, in “ Ex parte Draper, in the mutter of Draper, a Bankrupt,” Lord 
Eldon superseded the commission not only without a trial at law, but in the face 
of an action then pending, which would have tried the validity of the commission. 
Mr. Dufrene cited other cases in proof of the strong nature of his claim to have 
the commission superseded, without a trial at law, aud again alluded to the con- 
dition to which he had been degraded by proceedings wholly at variance with the 
letter and spirit of British law. 

The solicitor on the opposite side attended, but no counsel appeared, and no 
defence was made on the part of the petitioning creditor, 

‘The Lord Chancellor rose without giving gudgment, and said he would recon- 
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the legislature) will not look into the abuses of its proceedings.” 
It is evident, from experience, that there is no probability of the 
Lords Chancellors reforming, as is required, the court over which 
they preside. The legislature should directly take this great 
matter in hand, and proceed with circumspection and caution, 
watching the effect of each step. Lawyers should, on no pretext, 
be allowed to interfere; but be bound as witnesses, on oath, not 
only to answer truly every question, but to make known every 
point which is believed by them to lead practically to a delay, a 
denial, or unnecessary expense of justice. ‘The country has 
hitherto been fooled by the delusory reforms proposed by lawyers. 
“The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of sensibility ;—he 
ought to love and respect his kind, and to fear himself.” Whether 
such feelings have been exhibited in this country by the actual 
lawmakers and the courts, let their violence, encroachments, 
imprisonments, criminal jurisprudence, and resistance to real im- 
provement give the answer. From the executions for the forgery 
of bank notes, and for passing them, to the placing of women on 
the treadwheel;—from upholding the infamous assumption, in 
violation of the Great Charter, of imprisonment for civil actions 
of account, to incarceration for suppositious contempt of court.* 


sider the affidavits, and send his secretary to Mr. Dufrene. Shortly after, Lord 
Brougham resigned the seals of office, and, consequently, had no further judicial 
authority in the matter; but his lordship never sent his secretary to the miserable 
man who thus addressed him. ‘ Language,” he declared, ‘‘ would utterly fail in 
the description of the accumulation of sufferings he had endured—deprived as he 
was of all power over what he might possess, and immured for THIRTY LONG 
years ina gaol where he could have no gratuitous allowance to keep soul and 
body together; that his friends are now dead, by whom he was supported, and 
that life was in jeopardy through extreme privations, as, in the Queen’s Bench, 
there is no gratuitous allowance to sustain life.” 

As there is no doubt either as to the facts or the practice, we are justified in 
doubting the existence of any oppression as hollow in principle as dreadful in the 
uncertainty of obtaining sustenance, and as prolonged among the civilized nations 
of the world. ‘The case, and the law (a mockery of the word) dependant on it, 
demand the immediate attention of the Legislature. 

* Bentham—Deontology, vol. ii. p. 155—when dissecting the pretension and 
inutility of attributing motives, and not considering results, says—* What acts, 
however outrageously and extensively mischievous, but may be excused and 
justified, if the motives of the actor, instead of the consequences of the act, become 
the test of right and wrong? Perhaps there never was a group of more consci- 
entious and well-intending men than the early inquisitors; they verily believed 
they were doing God service; they were under the influence of motives most 
religious and pious, while they were pouring out blood in rivers, and sacrificing, 
amid horrid tortures, the wisest and best of their race.” Bentham, when he 
penned that sentence, could not have read “ Llorente’s History of the Inquisition,” 
the only authentic history extant. He was the secretary of the Spanish Tribunal 
from 1789 to 1791, and compiled his work from the Archives. An admirable 
abridgment of it by Miss Joanna Plimer, comprising everything necessary to be 
known relative to the laws by which it was governed, the nature of the tortures, 
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Notwithstanding these severe truths, only one country is superior 
in the protection of life and property to our own—only one, where 
equity takes precedence of law, and where a constituted primary 
tribunal, in which no lawyer practises, after hearing the parties, 
and discussing the case, recommends an adjustment in conformity 
with moral right—that country is Norway. Lord Brougham has 
recommended the establishment of a similar court here; but we 
are not yet sufficiently civilized to adopt it, and require, perhaps, 
another generation to purge away the legal virus with which we are 
so deeply inoculated. 

We have said that the governing parties in the State have 
reached tha. point in the progress of reformation, that each is 
willing to obtain from the other such concessions as cannot be long 
refused the public voice. Slow and imperfect as the progress is, and 
difficult as it is to get a footing for reason, principles, and know- 
ledge founded on experience, some advance is made every session 
of Parliament, and every year the dead weight of prejudice and 
ignorance is more undermined, or wanes away with the passing 
generation. Sir William Temple justly said— Could we suppose a 
body politic framed perfect in its first conception or institution, yet 
it must fall into decay—not only from the force of accidents, but 
even from the very rust of time; and at certain periods must be 
furbished up, or reduced to its first principles, by the appearance 
and exercise of some great virtues, or some great severities.” 
What is Conservatism ?—what Whiggism ?—what Chartism ?— 
what Liberalism? We reply, different modes of viewing the same 
subjects—different methods of obtaining the same ends, exclusive 
of individual and party feelings. 'That now historical personage, 
the old rank Tory, would not venture to affirm that the constitution, 
or state, should be without the means of such changes as necessity, 
or the advance of mankind require; for, without that power 
of renovation, it would be without the means of conservation. 
The more modern Conservative scouts the doctrine of finality in 
government, and professes to oppose the obstinacy that rejects all 


and the celebrated trials, including that of Don Carlos, has been long before the 
world. ‘The style is clear, graceful, and nervous, and bears no mark of being 
virtually a close and correct translation, but reads like the polished composition of 
an original work. We quote the following sentence, from which the reflecting 
mind may deduce undefined horrors :—‘ Never has a prisoner of the Inquisition 
seen either the accusation against himself, or any other. No one was ever per- 
mitted to know more of his own cause than he could learn of it by the interro- 
gations and accusations to which he was obliged to reply; and by the extracts 
from the declarations of the witnesses, which were communicated to him, while 
not only their names were carefully concealed, and every circumstance relating to 
time, place, and person, by which he might obtain a clue to discover his 
denouncers, but even if the depositions contained anything favourable to the 
defence of the prisoner. 
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improvement, the levity that is tired of what it possesses, and the 
recklessness that would rush headlong into paths untried by expe- 
rience. The Liberal declares, that expediency ought to be the 
statesman’s creed, and that legislation should adapt itself to every 
varying occurrence; that principles are names, and vary with the 
circumstances of the times. The Chartist is restless, and mistakes 
vox populi for vox Dei; and under the influence of that impression 
conceives that he cannot go wrong, and would hasten on he knows 
not for what end or for what purpose. ‘Thus, while all parties 
in the state abstractedly profess and mean what is right, each 
villifies the rest, each suspects the rest, and no two will cordially 
co-operate for the general good. Thus, the public weal is sacri- 
ficed, the progress of civilization retarded, and errors in principles 
are left to produce accumulating evils, which, like physical diseases, 
become every day more difficult to eradicate.* The reforms 
required in this country are too numerous, too deeply insinuated 
into the machinery of the system, to be capable of sudden reno- 
votion: time, caution, and great circumspection are required; as 
the interests of a nation for generations have become interwoven 
with the errors, and cannot be untwisted and wound up again so 
as to preserve every man’s right, without consummate sagacity and 
care. So long as factions wage untiring opposition to each other’s 
views, will uncertainty in reformation be the result; like a balance 
vibrating from the varying weights thrown first into the one scale, 
then into the other. Advancing intelligence, and public opinion 
resulting from it, generally expressed, will at last seize, with irre- 
sistible force, the balance beam, and shake the false weights from 
the scale, never again to be intruded into them. Disorder follows 
corruption in a state, which must be cleansed away, and the 
working parts reorganized by good and experienced men, who will 
bring back, as nearly as may be, the system to first principles— 
that is, to foundations of reason and truth. Then the pseudo- 
axioms relative to factions and parties will evaporate, and the want 
of remorse and shame attributed to them, because none were 
individually responsible, will be only a badge affixed to their 
history as indicating their more than common weakness, short- 
sightedness, and selfishness. 


The first characteristic of the age of which we spoke, the great diffu- 


* “Tn the political world, errors of opinion, which may well be called ‘vulgar,’ 
from their universality, are the sourcess of much uncharitableness and suffering. 
Such are those which make consummate characters either in depravity or virtue ; 
those which refer every motion of public men to political motives ; which attribute 
every action to ends and purposes which belong to them as politicians, and none 
to those which belong to them as men; which lay every instance of supposed 
misconduct in public men to the account of the depravity of the heart, and none 


to the imbecility of the head; which suppose everything immoral which appears 
inexpedient.”"—Bentuam Deontology, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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sion of information leading the middle and labouring classes to draw 
comparative estimates between the hereditary legislators and the 
remainder of the aristocracy and themselves, as parts of a great 
people, has broken down for ever the barriers of distinction founded 
on the accidental difference of birth and wealth. It has declared, with 
a searching voice, that there is a community of interest, there is a 
mutual dependance, but a greater dependance of the aristocratic 
few on the labouring many; it has given warning that the hitherto 
absorbing private interests of the ruling few must cease, and that one 
and all will be held responsible for the public trust, which their 
position calls on them to exercise. With that warning the just 
estimation of the performance of those duties has increased, while 
ability, industry, and worth in the high-born man point him out as 
an object of public esteem and of value to his country, whatever be 
his political opinions. Though wealth still exerts great authority, 
though influence still predominates in the working of the executive 
government, the standard of public estimation is more defined and is 
raised, and a check put on all obvious and overt attempts to use the 
influences of power for selfish objects. All the intelligent condemn 
and hold in contempt partisan opposition to healthful legislation. 
That characteristic having laid the foundation, the superstructure 
must gradually rise, but in this imperfect state perfection can never 
be attained. The builders of this mighty fabric must respond in 
character to what Burke long since described, “a strenuous resist- 
ance to every appearance of lawless power ; aspirit of independence, 
carried to some degree of enthusiasm; an inquisitive character to 
discover, and a bold one to display, every corruption and every error 
of government; these are the qualities which recommend a man to 
a seat in the House of Commons.” He who possesses and manifests 
them will be considered as public property, and remain there until, 
full of years and honours, he retires to make room for the infusion of 
younger blood, trained in the self-same school. 

The next characteristic on which we shall touch is the universal 
desire, among not only the enlightened but the working classes, for 
peace, and the unequivocal condemnation of war, as combining the 
greatest folly and the greatest wickedness. ‘The same sentiment has 
shown itselfin all ages and all countries, as if to keep alive one spark 
of the feelings of our primeval state. The Essenes among the Jews, 
the Pariahs of the East—the Moravians, the Quakers, are sects pro- 
fessing peace. In the two first centuries of our era no Christians 
were to be found in the Roman armies, and many soldiers and 
officers of rank who were converted, died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner in preference to serving as warriors. The history of war and 
its horrors cannot constitute any part of our remarks, and we there- 
fore dismiss that part of the subject with the sincerest hope that 
never again will ‘Pe Deum laudamus” be sung with the aecompani- 
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ment of artillery, the crackling of burning dwellings, the screams 
of defenceless women, the cries of helpless infancy, the groans of the 
dying, and shouts of the victorious troops, as has been often done 
among Christian nations.* The historian may trace effects from 
dreadful battles, and consider them the axes which have turned the 
progress of civilization in a right direction. ‘The philosopher may 
ask, if the same results might not have been obtained without them. 
The politician, and one modern moralist,} may prate of the ‘ ex- 
pediency ” of war, and draw fine-spun theories of the amount of 
general good deduced from the conflicts being greater than the in- 
dividual misery incident to the executive part of war and the con- 
duct of the soldiery; but the least reflection scatters all such 
paradoxes to the wind, and comes at once to the conclusion, that no 
efforts of human ingenuity can justify offensive war. Defensive war, 
when hearth and life are to be preserved, is a different question. 
Where statesmen make the former end, and the latter begin, is a 
point yet to be settled. Some illustrations are afforded by the 
conduct of Russia towards the inhabitants of the Caucasus—of 
England towards China, Affghanistan, and Scinde—and of France 
towards Algeria. Until dately, to use the words of Bentham, 
‘‘ nothing can be worse than the general feeling on the subject of war. 
The church, the state, the ruling few, the subject many, all seem to 
have combined in order to patronize vice and crime in their widest 
sphere of evil.” Again, ‘‘ Of all that is pernicious in admiration, 
the admiration of heroes is the most pernicious ; and how delusions 
should have made us admire what virtue should teach us to hate and 
loathe, is among the saddest evidences of human folly ; the crimes of 
heroes seem lost in the vastness of the field they occupy.” ‘The era of 
war in Western Europe has passed for ever ;_ the diffusion of informa- 
tion among the people has sounded its knell; the scorn of ridicule has 
pronounced, in the deepest bathos, its funeral dirge. ‘The unlettered 


* “Here commenced a scene, to describe which history has no language, 
poetry no pencil, neither the innocence of childhood, nor the debility of old age ; 
neither youth, sex, beauty, nor condition, could disarm the fury of the conquerors. 
Fifty-three dead bodies of women who had been beheaded were found in the 
cathedral ; the Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the flames ; 
Pappenheims Walloons with murdering infants at the breast. Some _ oftticers 
entreated ‘Tilly to stop the effusion of blocd. ‘ Return in an hour,’ was his stern 
reply, ‘the soldier must have some reward for his toils.’ The entire amount of the 
slaughtered, was calculated at 30,000. ‘Ihe next day a solemn mass was per- 
formed, and Ze Deum sung under a discharge of artillery.”—Schiller’s Thirly 
Years’ War—Siege of Magdebourg. 

Sixteen different nations, under Napoleon, sacked Moscow, their conduct was 
much the sameasthe monsters at Magdebourg, and the behaviour of our own troops 
at Cindad, Rodrigo, and St. Sebastian, was of a description, though the sufferers 
were our allies, to call for repeated denunciations from Wellington. His 
; — have many bitter complaints of the plundering of his troops. 

t Paley. 
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sailors, when burying two hundred Chinese slain in a conflict, wrote 
upon a placard over their tomb, “ Z'his here ts the rode to gloary”"— 
the bitterest sarcasm ever uttered against that delusive phantom 
which so long has led mankind into a mirage, only to dabble them 
in blood and sin. The people have formed among themselves so- 
cieties for the ** Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace,” and 
the essays published by them are stereotyped, and are redolent of 
reason, piety, learning, and illustration by historical facts. It was 
only a few months since that a meeting of “ A Peace Convention” 
was held at Exeter Hall, and we copy, three of their resolutions :— 

“The Convention is of opinion that one of the greatest securities 
against the recurrence of international warfare, would be the 
recognition of the principle of arbitration, and the introduction 
of a clause into treaties between nations, binding them to refer 
all differences that may arise to the adjudication of one or more 
friendly powers, and it earnestly recommends the adoption of 
that practice. 

“That a congress of nations to settle and perfect the code of 
international law, and a high court of nations to interpret and 
apply that law for the settlement of all national disputes, 
should be constantly kept in view by the friends of peace, and 
urged upon the governments as one of the best practical modes 
of settling, peacefully and satisfactorily, such international 
disputes. 

** That this Convention regard the mutual dependance of nations 
upon each other, arising out of the unrestricted interchange of 
their legitimate productions, as one of the best sureties for 
peace.” 

Though many of the early fathers, many historians, and even 
Erasmus, have written on the unlawfulness of war in vain, because 
they addressed either a sect, or a few informed persons, the progres- 
sive accession and diffusion of intelligence of our own day, places 
the whole matter in a very different position, and public opinion 
will ultimately compel this and other governments to follow the dic- 
tates of reason, and the results of negociations on all’ national dis- 
putes, instead of having recourse to war, and subjecting thousands 
to misery, and generations to the weight of debt incurred to support 
the most unreasonable and indefensible of human actions. In the 
present state of (as yet) half civilized Europe, there can be no doubt 
of the necessity of being prepared to resist aggression, and by show- 
ing nations, yet inclined to renew the worthless game, that all at- 
tempts at offensive war would meet with punishment, we give 
the assurance of peace, which will grow into a custom, while the 
increasing knowledge of the masses will gradually strengthen it, and 
hereafter “the period will assuredly arrive, when better instructed 
generations will require all the evidence of history to credit that, by 

VoL. 1. (1844) No. 1. wie i 
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nations deeming themselves enlightened, human beings should have 
been honoured with public approval, in the very proportion to the 
misery they caused, and the mischiefs they perpetrated. ‘They will 
call upon all the testimony which incredulity can require, to persuade 
them that, in past ages, men there were; men, too, deemed worthy 
of popular recompense; who, for some small pecuniary retribution, 
hired themselves out to do any deeds of pillage, devastation, and 
murder which might be demanded of them. And still more will it 
shock their sensibilities, to learn that such men, such men destroyers, 
were marked out as the eminent and illustrious, as the worthy 
of laurels and monuments, of eloquence and poetry. In that better 
and happier epoch, the wise and the good will be busied in hurling 
into oblivion, or dragging forth for exposure to universal ignominy 
and obloquy, many of the deeds we deem heroic; while the true 
fame and the perdurable glories will be gathered round the creators 
and the diffusers of happiness.” —Deontology, vol. i. 

The diffusion of information begets scrutiny into every subject, 
and it is curious to mark how, year after year, facts are known 
among the masses, which were even unknown to the higher classes 
within the present century. The fallacy of the Sinking Fund was 
not admitted, even by financiers, until Dr. Hamilton, of Aberdeen, 
proved to demonstration that the whole plan was the grossest 
delusion that ever veiled the eyes of men. ‘The founders of that 
curious error, in 1716, were not intentionally culpable, and neither 
Dr. Price, with his idle calculations of globes of gold being the 
results of the compound interest on a penny for the period of 
1800 years, nor Mr. Pitt, can be supposed to have palmed off in- 
tentionally the miserable quackery on the nation, by which a loss 
accrued of about £600,000, but that it arose and was perpetuated 
by consummate ignorance. At length some practical men put the 
matter in a very simple form, everybody saw the truth of the 
observation, and the Sinking Fund was abandoned. They merely 
asked the use of “ contracting a debt for no other purpose but to 
pay tt off.” It was then shewn by Dr. Hamilton, that a surplus 
revenue could be the only means by which the debt could be 
diminished. ‘To the late Mr. Francis Corbaux the credit is due 
for proposing to obtain the consent of the nation to a continuation 
of the war taxation for not less than eight years, and with the 
surplus revenue to create a fund with which to convert the funded 
debt into terminable annuities. His calculations, unless our 
memory much deceives us, led to the actual extinction of about one 
half of the national debt in 1844, The statesmen and the people 
were not sufliciently informed to adopt the only sound plan ever 
proposed on the subject, and we are now suffering the punishment 
of the ignorance of the former, and the impatience of the latter ; 
and that suffering must continue under the present system of 
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revenue until there be an annual surplus applied to the diminution 
of the debt. 

The opinion of the people on taxation and revenue has not 
developed itself, because the ideas on the subject are yet indefinite, 
the thoughts are uot moulded into form, in one part of the com- 
munity, and that the richest, they are pictured to the mind like 
the imaginings of a demogorgon—vast, hideous, and fraught with 
mischief, but which tite light of reason would scare away as the 
sun—the terrible giant of the Hartz mountain: among another 
part, the ideas have concentrated themselves like power in the 
periphyry of a fly-wheel, and though ready to rush off into space, 
by the cohesion of the mass they perform a ceaseless round as 
with the Anti Corn-law Association. With the remainder there 
is a feeling of something being wrong from which they suffer, 
without being able either to detect the cause or apply a remedy, 
but with a glimmering yet increasing light of the fact, that indirect 
tuxation is paid by the wages of labour. Whenever that fact is 
diffused and clearly comprehended by the labouring masses, the 
change of system will be demanded with an irresistible voice, and, 
perhaps, be hastened too rapidly, and not without social danger. 
On this subject a great statesman has a noble arena for the mani- 
festation of every talent for the public good. 

Since the Anti-corn Law Associations have distributed hundreds 
of thousands of tracts, advocating their single idea or object; and 
as the master manufacturers, who constitute their most influéntial 
leaders, have promulgated the doctrine of cheap hread and low 
wages, to enable them to compete with foreign manufactures, it 
would be only just to the operatives to publish a table of propor- 
tional reduction, otherwise the master manufacturer, speculating 
on the ignorance of the operative, may take the lion’s share of the 
benefit. We will give one example which will serve as a key to 
what we propose. If the price of corn was to fall five shillings a 
quarter, the master has no right, on that plea, to lower each 
persons wages more than a penny farthing per week. That fact 
the operatives should keep steadily in view, for, in addition to pro- 
tecting themselves, it will tend to advance the change to free trade, 
by which a greater demand for labour will be created. The people 
now want, and eagerly look for, sound information and instruction 
on a subject of such importance to their daily welfare. 

No characteristic of the present age is more calculated to attract 
the attention, of even the least reflecting, than the different opinions 
on the freedom and restrictions of commerce. That great question, 
now fairly started, must be settled; it cannot be made to subside 
by any earthly power. ‘The subject has been by discussion brought 
within much narrower bounds than it occupied a few years, we 
might say months, ago. All now admit that restrictions, bounties, 
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monopolies are false principles in commerce, and that if it were 
possible for a nation to start on a system, freedom of trade is 
evidently the interest of nations and individuals. We now hesitate 
to adopt it, because we believe that the interests of many are so 
interwoven with our system, that general injury must be the con- 
sequence of a complete change, and if the change be not complete, 
the injury would be a rankling fester, produciug irritation and con- 
stitutional disturbance. This latter apprehension will wane away 
before reflection and information, leading to juster principles which 
dissipate apprehensions in the proportion as they are understood. 
It seems to us that one point, a very simple one, has been over- 
looked in the excitement of this great discussion. One side, 
pointing triumphantly to our accurmulated wealth, and the extent 
of our commercial transactions, says, ‘‘ by monopoly we have been 
enriched, that which has produced such vast results, if properly 
nurtured, will continue the same effects. We admit, for no one 
can deny it, the first position, ‘‘by monopoly we have been en- 
riched,” but we are at issue on the latter. It was folly to kill the 
goose as long as she continued to lay the golden egg; but had she 
lived, she must have ceased to lay in the common course of nature. 
So it is with monopoly; as long asno competition existed, or when 
it appeared, could be suppressed, monopoly, giving virtually ex- 
clusive trade, could not fail to enrich, but competion having sprung 
up and now bravely contesting every inch of ground, and meeting 
in every port, monoply, or rather the paralytic attempt to main- 
tain it, becomes a useless incumberance, and the commercial field 
must be contested on different grounds, on principles adapted to 
the new state of the commercial world. Our complex, internal, 
and colonial relations will have no effect on other countries, and, 
consequently, can never be considered in the matter with reference 
to them, while the main question is between us and them. The 
ground we must take—+the ground on which the whole future will 
be contested—is actual superiority. Our facilities, from the insular 
nature of our territory, the quantity and cheapness of our fuel, the 
more advanced state of all our machinery, the amount of capital 
employed, the decided and immediate adoption of unquestionable 
mechanical improvements, whatever be the primary cost, the 
extent of our colonies and their gradual advancement in every mer- 
cantile requisite, that is, in the production of raw commodity, the 
consumption of manufactured goods, the demand for the surplus 
labour of the mother country, and their own international trade, 
give us now a pre-eminence which we have only to retain to be 
the successful competitors of the world. It is not probable that 
governments, half informed on commercial principles, ruling peoples 
not yet beyond the first rudiments of commerce, will listen to com- 
plete reciprocity, that belongs to a further stage of advancement, 
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but not far distant, but when once the example is set by us, they 
must follow, the sooner the more to their advantage; every barrier 
must be levelled and the commercial intercourse of nations be thrown 
open. When that occurs the rivet of peace will be clenched for 
ever, for self-interest will be welded on to the inseparable chain of 
knowledge and irrefutable principles. In this country direct 
taxation would be established in the place of mysterious indirect 
imports, it would be a mere extension of the present income tax, on 
the principle of a graduated commutation on the average proportion 
hitherto paid as indirect taxation. The opposition to this fair ad- 
justment will be from among the upper and more wealthy classes. 
When the people once understand that the wages of labour can 
never be affected in as great a degree as by the mystery of indirect 
taxation, their voices will demand the change, and though the 
opposition of the governors may last for a time, it must yield, and 
the tendency to free trade here, and in other countries, establish it 
for ever, and leave only the history of the struggle to call forth 
expressions of wonder, when the nations have shaken off the 
swadling bands of commercial infancy, and exchanged the anile 
ditties of monopolies and bounties for the healthful and manly 
truths of unrestricted and universal intercourse, creating a demand 
for the unfettered industry of mankind. 

We must now touch on a subject so vast and important, that it 
would exhaust the minds of many, however well informed, and fill 
volumes of matter closely condensed. ‘The physical and mental 
condition of our agricltural, manufacturing, mining, commercial, 
and female population; the nature of the occupation of each, the 
internal economy which prevails or pervades each class, and the 
practical results of it; the use and abuse of mechanical means; the 
political condition of each class, as parts of the community, who 
have a right to good government, and to protection, and then 
calmly consider what must be the consequences, unless we cast 
aside the hollow pedestal on which so much of our legislation has 
been built—the wealth of the nation—a whitened sepulehre, fair to 
look at, and to talk about, but all foul and full of corruption and 
dry bones within—and build, instead of it, another altar, whose 
foundation-stones shall be the great principles of Christianity, and 
whose chief corner-stone shall be called—‘ Do unto another as you 
would wish to be done by.” 

The parliamentary reports on the various subjects connected 
with the discussion put an end to all doubt on the physical and 
mental state of the working population. The physical state among 
the manufacturers is that of rapid deterioration ;* a political consi- 


* “Tn the face of Sunday schools, reading, and sobriety, I am inclined to think 
the moral progress of the working classes has been downwards. At all events, they 


= now in such a state as calls for the most serious attention to their moral con 
ition, 
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deration of the deepest consequence, and a moral one of even 
greater, for no government can be justified in permitting the woman, 
the girl of tender years, the boys scarcely emerged from infancy, 
to be immured in heated, unwholesome factories, closely employed 
in wearisome and irksome toil for at least one half of the day and 
night, subjected to danger of life and limb from the machinery, and 
to the stripes of their task-masters, if that weariness is shown in 
yielding to overpowering sleep, or by inattention from fatigue. 
On the physical state must depend the health and strength of suc- 
ceeding generations. The mental capacity is closely connected 
with it. The woman is now called on, because the machinery is 
more perfect, and her labour cheaper,* to perform the labour 
formerly done by the husband: the children are compelled to 
unceasing toil and great bodily suffering from standing so many 
hours. ‘Thus the order of civil society is reversed, and the wife and 
children, for the profit of the manufacturer, are made to support the 
husband and father in involuntary idleness. 

The effect of such practice on the costitutions, stature, health, 
and character of the population thus treated, is a national evil, 
submitted to for the gain of a few proprietors of factories, and to 
foster the suicidal system of competition. Has the wife and mother 
a just claim to legislative protection against the tyranny of influ- 
ence, which reduces her to the position of the female of the lowest 
savage? Has she no social rights to be upheld? no duties as a 
constituent portion of the body politic to perform? Have the 
helpless children no claim to legislative protection? Because the 
are defenceless, are they to be subjected to unceasing toil, to brutal 
severity, to a system of labour which cripples the legs, dims the 
eye, injures the organs of respiration, produces painful and incurable 
diseases, and shortens the period of their existence here? Because 
they are young and helpless, are they, at the will of a mill-owner, 
to be exposed to pollution and contamination, until their moral 
nature becomes as degraded as their physical nature is deteriorated ? 
The voice of the nation has declared that they ought to be protected 
from such tyranny and such effects, not only on their own account, 
but in a national point of view. The cry of the imbecile and 
pseudo-political economist against interference with the labour 
market has been justly scouted by every thinking man, and by the 


‘* Many reasons and facts may be produced, which will prove the physical condi- 
dition of the working classes to have been downward.” —Sir C. Shaw. 

See “ The Factory System Illustrated. By William Dodd, a Factory Cripple.” 
‘« The Sanatory Reports,” &c. &c. all expressing the conviction of the moral and 
physical deterioration of the people. 

* “ Through long-continued labour in factories the mind becomes enslaved, the 
muscles enervated, and the human faculties degraded ; so, in short, woman, by 
being employed in a factory, loses that station ordained her by Providence, and 
becomes similar to the female followers of an army, wearing the garb of woman, 
but actuated by the worst passions of man.” —Shaw. 
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body of the people. It has been declared that the power of the 
capitalist shall not be abused to reverse that order which calls on 
woman to perform the domestic duties of life, or to destroy the 
health and happiness of childhood, and thus inflict national injury. 
It has declared that such proceedings constitute, morally speaking, 
murder, and must be stopped. ‘The national cry was apparently 
responded to by the legislature, but the protective acts were reduced 
to almost ineffective words, through the influence of the richer and 
interested parties, the ignorance of others, and the numerical weak- 
ness of the government. But the opinion has gone forth, and can 
never be suppressed, and will soon be repeated, and probably 
obtain one step towards the melioration of this crying sin. We 
know it appears to involve complicated questions ; but, in reality, 
only two. The first, that of competition, the destructive offspring 
of the undue facility of obtaining credit; the other, the supply and 
demand in the labour-market. The increasing information will 
soon point out to the women, that they were intended for other 
duties; to the men, that they are insulted by being converted into 
cooks and nursery-maids, and will no longer sanction the employ- 
ment of their wives in occupations which they ought to fulfil. 

We have carefully abstained from retailing the horrors of the 
factory system. ‘The parliamentary reports, the testimony of un- 
impeachable witnesses, the irrefutable details, so perfectly and 
calmly stated by Lord Ashley, contain a history of horrors, not sur- 
passed, either in intensity or duration, since the world was first in- 
habited. ‘That benefactor of the human race could, if he had 
thought it prudent, have made revelations which would have excited 
universal disgust, and elicited spontaneous cries of shame from all 
who heard and all who read them. One organized plan exceeds, in 
bestiality and ingenuity, all that ever was devised by the votaries of 
our Moloch Mammon. ‘To prevent any loss of minutes in the 
working hours, arrangements were made to compel a suppression of 
the calls of nature; one of the chief means was, to expose the feel- 
ings of the women to the publicity and remark of the men. Had 
all the working people in the factories, where such abominations 
had been contrived, torn the whole place to shreds, and driven the 
tyrants who concocted the scheme from the place, we think that 
they would have been justified. 

The accounts of the mining population have been some months 
before the world. The public voice supported the noble champion 
of the oppressed, while the pseudo-economists alone opposed, with 
cold-blooded effrontery, legislative interference; and in the House 
of Peers, we are sorry to say, with sufficient political influence to 
diminish the efficiency of Lord Ashley’s motion. The national cha- 
racter demands that no female shall be permitted to work in mines. 
The married and the unmarried, riot only as individuals, but as a 
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part of the body politic, require legislative protection against the 
power of the husband and father exercised to their individual injury, 
and to the national dishonour. That the fathers may drink, or be 
the proprietors of game-cocks wherewith to gamble, are their off- 
spring, at the age of infancy, to be carried into the depths of the 
earth, and left, in darkness and fear, to open and shut the doors 
through which the currents of ventilation are conducted? Are the 
girls, because they are daughters, to be bred up amid sounds and 
scenes which insure pollution, without any knowledge of their 
domestic duties? Are neither the youth nor females of the rising 
generation to be taught to know the God who created them, and 
the Redeemer on whom they must depend for life hereafter? Are 
these evils to be continued, because a set of imbecile political eco- 
nomists choose to prate about interference with labour? They have 
retarded, with their nonsense, the reformations required, but the 
voice of the age has declared that we shall have moral politics con- 
sidered before all the calculations about labour and time, because 
we are getting sufficiently enlightened to see, but as yet through a 
glass darkly, that, of all policy, moral policy is the highest, the 
soundest, and leading more surely to peace, happiness, and inde- 
pendence than all other systems of policy, which, when of them- 
selves true, for the most part flow from it. How was it that neither 
the bishops nor the clergy were the first to raise their voices against 
these abominations? For such undeniable neglect they are respon- 
sible to God and their country. It is by such shirking of their 
duty that they weaken the bonds of union between the people and 
the church. How well the great subjects brought forward by Lord 
Ashley would have suited a Christian bishop, supported by his reve- 
rend brethren, and by the voice and influence of every parish priest. 
Enough, however, remains, if the example of Lord Ashley can in- 
spire them, to call for their utmost exertions, which would obtain 
the esteem and affection of the nation, and do more to stop secession 
than all the charges and tracts ever written or published by them. 


The proprietors of coal and other mines, have heard the indig- 


nant call of their country, and must writhe under the just denun- 
ciations against their having sanctioned, for the sake of obtaining 
cheaper labour, the employment of women and children in the 
depths of the earth, in chains and darkness, and there left them, 
without efficient superintendence, to destruction of soul and body; 
—for having left without inquiry children of tender years, to be 
treated with such barbarity as to make even devils weep ;—for 
having, merely to save the difference between the wages of a boy 
and a man, put the engines at the pit mouth under the super- 
intendence of little children, by which the lives and limbs of many 
hundreds have been sacrificed ;—for having neglected to ventilate 
properly the mines—and for not availing themsclves of all that 
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skill and science have devised to render the lives of their work- 
people safer ; and for not enacting those rules and maintaining that 
system by which they might be led into and kept in a state of 
physical and mental health. Well might Lord Ashley exclaim in 
his speech on mines and collieries—‘ I am sure that under proper 
regulation the occupation itself may be rendered both healthy and 
happy; indeed, all the evidence goes to show that a little expense 
and a little care would obviate a large proportion of the mischiefs 
that prevail. No employments that are necessary to mankind are 
deadly to man, but by man’s own fault ;—when we go beyond, and 
enter on the path of luxury and sensual gratification, then begins 
the long and grim catalogue of pestilential occupations.” Callous, 
indeed, must be the feelings of the owner of such property who 
can read that declaration and not feel his heart quail at the deep 
responsibility under which he has placed himself. 

Manufacturing has, in this country, outstripped the science of 
true legislation. ‘The tares and the wheat have grown up together, 
until the former have threatened to choke the latter. It will be 
only necessary to state, that among the greatest evils are two 
which are the latent causes of many more; the first, is having 
brought into complete operation the undue facility of obtaining 
credit; the second, its consequence—competition in prices. The 
first produces more than can be profitably sold; the second causes 
recklessness of means, and inattention to the claims of the working 
people to all the care and preservation from injury that science and 
skill can devise. We have spoken in general terms of our mines 
and great manufactories. There are many other trades requiring 
attention. ‘The informed and reflecting portion of the population 
have already commenced an inquiry into the “ mortality, sufferings, 
and diseases” of artificers in different occupations, of which nothing 
was generally known, whose labours are the fabrication of the 
commonest implements in constant use; but those who use them 
seldom know what has been endured to produce them. We illus- 
trate our meaning by an extract from a tract by Dr. G. Calvert 
Holland, M.D., of Edinburgh, on the manufacture of the common 
fork. After informing us that the forks are either cast, or forged, 
the former method being pure “roguery,” he continues—* the 
next step in the manufacture is grinding; and this is performed 
always on a dry stone. Most articles of cutlery are usually, in the 
first place, ground on a dry stone, and afterwards on a wet one. 
The former is a more expeditious operation than the latter, as will 
readily be conceived. Fork-grinding is always performed on a dry 
stone; and in this consists the peculiar destructive character of the 
branch. In the room in which it is carried on, there are generally 
from eight to ten individuals at work, and the dust which is created, 
composed of the fine particles of the dust, stone, and the metal, 
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rises in clouds, and pervades the atmosphere which is breathed by 
the artisan, against which evil there is no efficient remedy or pro- 
tection. The dust which is thus every moment inhaled, gradually 
undermines the vigour of the constitution, and produces permanent 
disease of the lungs, difficulty of breathing, cough, and a wasting of 
the animal frame, often at the early age of twenty-five.” ‘The result 
of his calculations is, that out of 100 so employed, “ fifty-six are under 
thirty, and only eight from thirty to thirty-five; consequently, it is 
manifest, that the greater part of the fifty-six die before attaining thirty 
years of age.” Governments have the power of rewarding (great ought 
to be the reward of the man who should devise) a method of stopping 
this suffering and mortality. The needle-pointers formerly suffered 
in the same way. Some one—we are sorry not to be able to give 
the name of the benefactor—devised the use of magnetised wire 
masks. ‘The particles of steel were attracted by and adhered to 
the wire, instead of being inhaled by the workman. We never 
heard of his receiving any reward or official commendation. How- 
ever, as Dr. Jenner, for introducing vaccination, and thus saving 
the lives of millions, had only £5,000 reluctantly doled out to him, 
other benefactors have no reason to complain. Had the Doctor 
killed as many of his fellow creatures with great skill and activity 
in sieges and battles, his reward would have been greatly mul- 
tiplied, in accordance with the prevailing opinions of his age. 

The process of plating with gold or silver was (and, we fear, is 
yet) performed principally by women. The quantity of mercury 
used in the preparation, usually destroyed the health of the poor 
woman in a few months; now, it can be performed by a patented 
electrical process quite inocuous. Bleaching, by chemical process, 
is very injurious; and in the bleaching of canvass for naval pur- 
poses many suffer from diseases in the throat; and often death 
ensues if, from the least neglect, the chlorine is inhaled. The 
canvass would be stronger, and last longer, if not bleached, but 
left to whiten by the absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere. 
The sufferings of the sempstresses and milliners have lately been 
printed; and the second report of the children’s employment com- 
mission, adds to the variety of horrors already published. One 
poor girl, about seventeen years of age, was kept at needlework 
nine days and nights without being allowed to change her dress. 
She was allowed to rest for an hour or so on a mattress upon the 
floor ; her food, cut in pieces, was placed by her side, that no time 
should be wasted! The result was total, incurable blindness. The 
despotism of power deprived the poor apprentice of her sight. 
Had an act of violence produced the same result, a criminal court 
would have found means of punishing the offender; but because a 
more refined and lingering torture is used, the tyrant is shielded 
from punishment by the hypocritical cant of the impolicy of inter- 
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fering between labourer and employer. The unfortunate girl has 
as much right to personal protection against the slow deprivation 
of sight, as against violence and passion. The cause of such 
treatment could only have been the love of gain, unchecked by one 
kindiy feeling. A sufficient number of workwomen would have cost 
rather more. ‘The cases we have given are intended to exemplify 
the reigning sin of England throughout her whole manufacturing 
system; the reckless selfishness of obtaining the greatest possible 
quantity of work at the least expense, regardless of the degra- 
dation of women, the destruction and deformity of girls and boys, 
and the conversion of the men into nurses and housekeepers. 

The growing intelligence of the masses has began to open the 
eyes of the sufferers, and the education (of which more anon) 
afforded to the rising generation, will soon second the opinion of 
the truly enlightened, and with a demand at which their oppressors 
will tremble, obtain not only a total change, but protection from 
the legislature, due to them as members of the body politic. They, 
and the nation, will have the code of moral politics. 

The agricultural population, the staple class of every realm, is 
in no better plight. Their wages are at a minimum for sub- 
sistence ; their cottages, with few exceptions, unfit for the dwellings 
of families, and where parents, children of both sexes, and, some- 
times, inmates sleep without any or with little separation. Their 
position is hopeless, whatever be the ability and industry, labourers, 
on the lowest pittance, they must live and die. As they are not 
idiots, they know’ their hopeless lot, and naturally feel no interest 
about the land or persons of the proprietors. Have they been 
kindly considered by those above them? Have they been made to 
see and own that they have been thought of as brethren, all tending 
to one haven of everlasting rest? Have they or their children 
been taught the practical ethics of the christian faith? The answer 
must be in the negative to those and many similar questions. ‘The 
intercourse between them and their superiors has been, and still is, 
seldom, and, like angels visits, far between. Can hopeless poverty 
be expected to be cheerful and grateful, and to look as evenly and 
pleasedly on another man’s land as on his own? It is only lately 
that our schools have been established for their children—that any 
inquiry has been made into their condition, that any government 
report has been iaade of the state of their dwellings. The know- 
ledge of their condition is becoming more diffused, and their wants 
are now beginning to be listened to. The first attention paid, we 
are deeply sorry to say, was by the Sun and other Insurance Offices, 
who, having lost large sums by incendiarism of agricultural produce, 
instructed their agents to make minute inquiries into the characters 
and conduct of the proprietors who proposed to insure. A severer 
admonition could not have been devised. The separation in feeling 
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of the. agricultural labourers from their employers is one of the 
worst characteristics of the present time, and must be attributed 
to the neglect of duty of those who, by every law, both divine and, 
human, were called on to cherish, instruct, and protect them. The 
great wants of the agricultural labourers are—suflicient and steady 
wages, cottages so constructed that the decencies of life are no 
longer habitually violated, education founded on the principles of 
christianity, gardens to their cottages, and to every man an allot- 
ment of good land, a loan fund to enable him to bring it into cul- 
tivation, and help in sickness and misfortune—not the union with 
the loss of all he has—and without a hope of ever being able to 
recover himself. That such a state of the agricultural population 
should be a characteristic of this advanced period of the christian 
era is lamentable, and must have causes deeply seated, not only in 
policy, but in private morals. The error in policy has been legis- 
lating against crime (and for the purposes of revenue) and neg- 
lecting matters leading to melioration, comfort, order, and happi- 
ness. The degraded habits of the agricultural classes have had 
their origin in the carelessness and indifferentism of the landed 
proprietors and the tenant employer. Cottages constructed so as 
to ensure the separation of the sexes must be an obvious want to 
every landed proprietor; schools, gardens, and allotments, were 
equally obvious. The indelicate habits contracted from the want 
of the first requisite have been productive of a deterioration of the 
female character, which we refrain from repeating or quoting from 
official reports. If a law could be enacted to compel persons 
building houses to. construct the party walls of a specified thickness 
for the prevention of fire spreading, one could have been enacted 
to compel space and divisions to save the agricultural female from 
degradation and the formation of habits detrimental to public 
morals. Let the dwellers in palaces, castles, halls, and mansions, 
in the country, ask themselves, if, in not applying a sufficient 
remedy to such an evil, they were using or abusing the wealth and 
influence bestowed on them by Providence? The admitted wants 
amoug those who till the ground and reap the harvest are general 
elevation through sound and practical education ; amusements and 
information provided for them as a remedy against the beer-shop ; 
un extension of the allotment system; systematised means of 
honourable emigration; and more considerate and friendly inter- 
course between the possessors and the tenants of the soil and the 
whole agricultural population. 

One fact relative to the working orders of all classes is conclu- 
sive of a wide-spread distress, and uncertainty of being able to earn 
subsistence. 1,800,000 persons received, last year, relief from the 
poor rate. One sixteenth of the population of this great, wealthy, 
and highly favoured empire, received parish relief—an appalling truth 
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—one which the statesman must contemplate with apprehension ; 
for, on the last census, the yearly increase is nearly 300,000 souls, 
continuing in a known augmenting ratio. If there be not labour 
for the present population, and one-sixteenth require assistance to 
preserve life, what must we expect in another ten years, unless the 
wickedness of party government be abolished, and all the estates of 
the legislature co-operate in devising and carrying out means to 
avert the hideous consequences which must ensue as certainly as 
effect succeeds a cause ? 

Diffusion of information is one leading characteristic of our age. 
The great variety of our occupations, commercial intercourse, scien- 
tific and mechanical adaptations, increased facility of communication, 
all tend to this diffusion ; to these must be added, greater means of 
acquiring knowledge through scholastic instruction. The discussion 
on education has lately attracted general attention. Whatever the 
late discussions on the subject have elicited, they have only con- 
firmed the views we have often fearlessly expressed. We inciden- 
tally observed that ‘something must be done to reform and purify 
the manner of educating the rich.” The girls of the higher orders 
are, Incontestibly, better educated than the boys—though accom- 
plishments and display are, as yet, made too prominent, both in the 
schools and at home. The higher class of private governesses are, 
as a body, among the best informed and best conducted of any part 
of the community; and we trust that the time is not far distant 
when their position will be made more positive, and the considera- 
tion shown towards them be in proportion to the importance of the 
trust committed to them—a trust which must have influence not 
only over the generation whose hearts and minds are to be led and 
kept in the right paths, but on the children of those very pupils. 
The education of the boys of the higher classes has been for years 
in a deplorable condition. The public schools are beneath criticism, 
and unless Christian precepts and feelings are inculcated at home, 
there is not much chance of their being inculcated where the inter- 
nal discipline is left so lax and undefined. The systems and the 
subjects taught are behind the age. We need not, therefore, 
wonder at the state of our country, and the degradation of the 
working population. Had the education of the higher orders been 
What it might and ought to have been, their care, conduct, and 
example would have prevented the moral and physical decadence 
of the peasantry. 

The education of the people is a subject of the deepest impor- 
tance : it comprises the question of national safety. Knowledge is 
power; properly implanted, and discreetly used, it is an instrument 
of good; on the contrary, one of irresistible and wide-spreading 
evil, ‘The public voice has rightly declared that education is neces- 
sary for the public safety; the same voice, through all sects, has 
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admitted that redigious instruction is indispensible. Dispute and 
disunion have arisen from the plain distinction between doctrinal 
and religious instruction not having been made. With the former, 
among the young, the schools can have nothing to do; with the lat- 
ter, all are concerned; to the moral precepts of Christianity no sec- 
tarian objects. Surely there could be no difficulty in compiling a 
system of moral and secular instruction, which all sects would agree 
to be unobjectionable. After much inquiry among diflerent sects, 
there has not been found one dissentient voice to so simple a solution 
of the difficulty which has caused so unfortunate a schism. But we 
must pass on to another branch of the subject more immediately 
connected with this paper. 

The applications of one-sixteenth of the population for relief, 
the various parliamentary reports, the experience of every man 
make known the impoverished state of the working classes. It is 
now a question if education will avail much on the masses in such 
a condition. Sir Charles Shaw, in his important letter of replies to 
Lord Ashley, distinctly says— 


“‘T consider it an axiom, that it is next to impossible to give a high 
moral tone to the character of children or grown-up persons, unless they 
have a sufficiency of food and clothing. When the most rigid industry of 
the parents cannot provide for the real wants of the children, and more 
especially when, in addition to their physical sufferings, they are exposed 
to, and experience from those in authority over them, the most harsh and 
callous treatment, they become subdued, then reckless and desperate, and 
are no longer susceptible of receiving good impressions. Until these suf- 
fering parents and their children are not only physically relieved, but up- 
lifted from their present low condition, the money which the mill-owners 
subscribe to schools for those starving people, are, under the present 
system, but as subscriptions to purchase sticks to be used in breaking 
their own heads; as it it is merely educating the younger classes to be 
able to judge of their own low position. So long as they be young, and 
not thrown on the wide world on their own resources, the lessons they 
have been taught, and the subordination to which they have been accus- 
tomed under the schoolmaster, will give them an “ appearance” of being 
tolerably quiet members of society ; but when they attain the age when 
the motto generally becomes “ Every one for himself,” the dangers of a 


knowledge equal, if not superior to those in authority over them, “begin to 
exhibit themselves.”—P. 40. 


To trace the sources from which so much misery has flowed, and 
such imminent danger threatens, would far exceed the prescribed 
limits of this article. We can only remark that the present state of 
England has no prototype, consequently her governments have not 
possessed the experience of other countries, or of former ages, to 
guide them. Circumstances, not necessary to enumerate, because 
well known, enabled the capital and industry of the country to 
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hasten forward the manufacturing mania uncurbed and undirected. 
Undue facility of obtaining credit increased the power of production 
beyond precedence and beyond demand; then followed competition, 
bearing with it reduction of profits and wages ; that stimulated in- 
eenuity to the construction of machinery to lower the cost and faci- 
litate the production of manufactures; the improvement of ma- 
chinery led to the employment of women ‘and children instead of men, 
and that to the exaction of the greatest quantity of labour, and the 
greatest number of hours of labour for the least amount of wages. 
‘The motive was a reckless and selfish love of gain. Unless positive, 
immediate, and general means are adopted to stop the (natural) 
effects of such a violation of every law, both divine and human, we 
must, as sure as darkness follows light, reap retribution, which will 
be a deep and dreadful punishment. 

It has been said, and repeated as an axiom by a great authori y, 
Sir Robert Peel, that the only principle of commerce is to “ buy as 
cheaply as possible, and to sell as dearly as possible.” As far as it 
refers to the mere purchase and sale of the manufactured com- 
modity, the axiom may have some truth, but when applied to the 
fabrication of the different commodities, it is replete with political 
danger, financial fallacy, and moral error. The political danger we 
have dwelt upon, the financial fallacy, is evident, when we reflect 
that by the wages of labour the tenant pays his rent, the landlord 
disburses his income, and the government receives the taxes; the 
higher the wages of labour are, the more secure must be every living 
creature and every kind of property. Reducing wages to the means 
of subsistence, curtails expenditure in home consumption, and cuts 
off the means of obtaining comforts and conveniences, and produces 
general poverty for the gain of a few. Its moral errors are too 
great to enumerate. The following paragraph from Sir Charles 
Shaw’s letter will illustrate that point in reference to the manufac- 
turing districts :— 

“The poor women and children, completely fatigued and overcome 
with the close atmosphere and with the incessant labour of so many hours, 
saunter home, totally unequal to fulfil any domestic duty ; in short, 
the heat and fatigue predispose them for drink. Having no convenience 
for cooking at home, they repair with their food to the beer-house : thus 
long hours of labour and low wages gradually demoralize the whole of 
this class. While the mothers are in the beer-houses the little children 
are left in a filthy state at home, and those somewhat older are standing 
at the corners of the streets hatching mischief, which, as they advance in 
years, becomes crime ; they commit felony and are sent to prison ; 
making it a calculation, " whether this system of employing (I should say 
OV erworking) mothers is not entailing a heavy expense on the nation, 

while their employers alone pocket the profit.” 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand children are yet without in- 
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struction, which would not be if the poor had the means of paying 
the pence for the weekly schooling, but the wages being reduced 
to the lowest sum, precludes the possibility of their so doing. 

We are now in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, and 
yet we must admit, with shame, that no country in Europe is yet 
civilized in the true sense of that word. Morally, the Waldenses 
are farther advanced than any other community; politically, we 
should place Norway first : England, to which this article particu- 
larly refers, presents curious contradictions. Its government depends 
on the temporary superiority in parliamentary votes of one of two 
parties perpetually contending for power and patronage. In seven 
cases out of ten, one party denies the truth and utility of what the 
other proposes. No force of reason, no precision of facts and de- 
tails ever induces the member of one party to vote, from conviction, 
with the party to which he does not belong. The only utility of 
debate is to afford materials for more public discussion. ‘In a legis- 
lative point of view the votes might as well be taken when the 
question is proposed, and the members left to debate the subject 
afterwards when and where they pleased. Yet if danger threatened 
from foreign powers, or the safety and integrity of the crown, or 
either of the three estates should be in danger, all would unite to 
preserve it. 

Elective representation, until lately, was peculiar to England, 
and, in a limited degree, to Norway. ‘The ancients knew of no 
such system, consequently we had no examples working for periods 
on which to model our own, and no laws by which to enforce its 
purity. The electors and elected mutually co-operated to build up 
such a system of bribery, corruption, intimidation and undue in- 
fluence as to call for denunciation from both; and yet now the 
examinations into the purity of a return for a member to sit in 
parliament are generally made a contemptible mockery depending 
on to which party the odd member of the committee belongs. So 
flagrant a violation of the solemn duty is an insult to the nation and 
to the dignity of men. The corruption must have commenced with 
the rich candidates: the contemptible mockery alluded to is wholly 
attributable to members of both parties. 

We have judges as free from partiality and influence as men can 
be in this imperfect state ; but practices of courts so senseless, in- 
equitable, harsh, and expensive, as practically amount to delays 
and, virtually, denials of justice, until the nation has declared the 
court of equity to be a court of iniquity, and every other court to 
be full of chicanery, roguery, and uncertainty. 

We have associations expending millions of pounds for trans- 
lating and diffusing the Scriptures throughout the world; while, at 


home, we have millions in a state of heathenish ignorance and 
moral degradation. 
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We consider ourselves as possessing the stronghold of protest- 
antism and pure Christianity, and are divided into schisms and sects 
with distinctions without differences; and while all admit the neces- 
sity, for the general safety, of religious education, refuse to co- 
operate, lest doctrines which children cannot comprehend should 
be taught. 

One portion of the community declaims against the endowments 
of the church of the state, which, when averaged, scarcely amounts 
to £150 a-year to each pastor. The other portion, which supports 
the church, refuses to increase the number of churches or pastors in 
fair proportion to the increase of the population. The whole nation 
erumbles at the amount of the poor’s rate, and every nobleman, 
commoner, trader, manufacturer, employer, lady, or milliner, does 
his or her utmost to get the greatest possible quantity of labour for 
the least possible amount of money. 

There is, through the nation, a declaration of wanting money, 
and we deduce from the dreadful but important “ Exposure of the 
State of Prostitution,”’* that in Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London, £5,275,400 are annually spent in that one sin, by persons 
hardly coming under the denomination of gentlemen: add to those 
four places, Edinburgh, Glasgow, sea-ports, and other populous 
places, and a sum exceeding the amount of the poor rate of the 
country is positively expended in heartless and revolting wicked- 
ness. The pseudo-political economist may sneer and reply, those 
seven or eight millions are, notwithstanding, expended, and not 
only create the same demand for labour as if expended in domestic 
life, but equally contribute to the revenue. ‘The doctrines of that 
weak and short-sighted school of politicians have wrought deep 
mischief, and made proselytes who propagate their dogmas as truths ; 
which, on being sifted and run down, terminate in the old fallacy, 
“* private vices are public benefits.” 

It must be evident, from the contents of the preceding pages, 
that England is threatened by two dangers above all others; the 
one financial, the other moral. The latter, in a great measure, 
arising out of, and aggravated by, the former. The facts being 
admitted, the remedies must be sought for and applied; no half 
measures now will be of any avail; as the diseases are positive the 
remedies must be definite, and strike at once at the deepest roots 
of the maladies. No maudlin sensibility must be palmed off for 
wisdom and circumspection, and the fears and anxieties of a few 
set in array against the general good to this and succeeding gene- 
rations. Does a general postpone a battle, or change an array on 
the field into a mere demonstration because a few have the tooth 
or any other ache? It may be asked with which shall we begin. 


* By William Logan, City Missionary. 
VoL, 1. (1844) No. 1. I 
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We answer, “with both.” The public wants and the public voice 
require that a commencement should be made, and that party 
politicians should yield and co-operate for the public weal. The 
difficulties are immense and complex, but no disease ever was or 
ever will be eradicated without some sufferings. Every man 
acquainted with the subject must admit that one chief source of 
evil in the manufacturing system has been, and is, the too great 
facility of obtaining credit ; by it, factories have been built, thou- 
sands of hands factitiously employed, and commodities produced 
beyond demand, and followed as a necessary consequence by com- 
petition, depression, and stagnation. It is evident that if any 
means are adopted to curtail the facility of obtaining credit, that a 
diminution of demand for labour would be the immediate con- 
sequence ; but if, at the same time, it should be enacted that no 
woman, on any pretext, should be employed in any factory, the 
remedy would anticipate the temporary evil, by calling the men 
again to their work, and thus a financial evil would be checked and 
a great moral grievance, which reversed the order of domestic life 
and the customs of civilization, be put an end to. 

The curtailing the right of the subject to give or receive credit 
can never be made a matter of positive legislation, it must be 
obtained by contingent effects. First, only one bank of issue 
should be allowed, and that under the supervision of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, the 
Governor, and a select committee of the Directory of the Bank of 
England, with power to request information, if required, from 
chambers of commerce or other sources. ‘The provincial banks 
which issue their own notes are constantly, by that power, 
thwarting the regulations of the Bank of England. The next 
measure is one which has been boldly advocated, and though 
startling at the first appearance, on examination proves to be sound 
in financial and moral policy :—the total abolition of all legal 
interference between debtor and creditor in civil matters of 
account. From the day that law took effect all undue facility of 
obtaining credit would cease; credit would be divested of its spe- 
culative character, and be reduced to what the reputation and known 
means of each would justly command; no one is restricted from 
giving credit, itis only done at personal risk. Security may be 
given in any way in land, stock, or commodity; but personal 
security would not be cognizable by law. National economy and 
provident habits would be an immediate and progressive con- 
sequence. Shorter accounts and more frequent profits would be 
another effect, and a very salutary one. To meet flagrant cases the 
statute of frauds should be revised and extended. The present modi- 
fied practice of the law courts between debtor and creditor is produc- 
tive of injury to all parties excepting the attorney and the sheriff’s 
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officers. The average per centage from the estates of bankrupts 
is not two shillings in the pound; the average from the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court is under one penny in the pound, while every in- 
solvent is compelled to take a false oath and spend, at least, ten 
pounds, in legal expenses, for that miserable farce, and the re- 
manding of a few rogues, imprudent and ignorant persons, and 
more unfortunate ones, this cumbrous system has been devised 
and continued, formerly on mesne process,* now on judgment, and 
at the dictum of a commissioner of the Insolvent Court! Its 
cruelty and inutility have been proved over and over again, while 
the conscious power on the part of the creditors has been the main- 
spring of the undue extension of credit, and all its political and 
moral mischief. Posterity will look back with wonder and disgust 
on such judicial encroachments, and ask, “if 14,000 persons (the 
average only reduced since the arrest on mesne processes was 
abolished to about half) were all criminals deserving imprisonment 
for an indefinite period ?”—put the rogues down at ten per cent, and 
there would have been always 12,600 persons in prison without 
being guilty of crime. The mere statement is a sufficient refuta- 
tion. The mass of villainy, plunder, degradation, oppression, and 
demoralization which the abolition of all legal interference between 
debtor and creditor (excepting in cases of fraud) would sweep away, 
can only be conceived by those conversant with the subjeet, the 
financial and political effects would be most beneficial to every 
class of the community ; and combined, as we have said, with the 
enactment, that no woman should be employcd in either factories 
or mines, would constitute a great and sound commencement of 
moral legislation. 

The same reasoning applies, with very nearly equal force, to the 
employment of women in agricultural labour. The best evidence 
is far from being in favour of the general chastity of the young 
women in the agricultural districts. ‘The habits we have spoken of, 
as being engendered in early life by the promiscuous mingling of 
all ages and sexes—from the imperfect arrangements of their cot- 
tages—is one primary cause of that national evil; the opportunities 
and intercourse, when working in the fields, complete what the 
former had begun. It appears strange, that while society in 
general is priding itself on its great advance in civilization, that 
female labour, which in former days was scarcely heard of, should 
be brought forward as the most powerful instrument, in this age, 
in the warfare of competition.t This reformation must commence 


* It is curious to think that no man was ever arrested for debt by mesne pro- 
cess, but for trespass, breaking in with arms and violence, and then kept, perhaps, 
for life, for the debt. After judgment the same usurpation of power is still 
practised. Coke declared that “not even the king could imprison his debtor.” 

+ 1. Laws to restrict all females from working in factories; old or young, gay 
or grave, in no occupation whatever. Her place is at home, to provide a clean 
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with the great landed proprietors, and with the tenants, and by the 
agricultural labourer exerting his influence to prevent his wife and 
daughters from undertaking such avocations. Were the determi- 
nation general, the demand for the labour of men would be 
increased, and the wages be higher, or at least steadier, and more 
constant. Correct estimates of right and wrong, and sound notions 
of moral propriety, must have their origin in families; they must 
be inculcated by parents. The example and support of the higher 
classes are now required to give the first impulse. ‘To rescue the 
women of England from deeper degradation ; to stay the moral 
contagion, is worthy of the female aristocracy of our country. 
Their influence would be all-powerful, once widely begun ;—the 
men would feel the beneficial effects, the women their advance 
in social life, and they never again could retrogade. ‘The employ- 
ment of women in the fields is an injury to the community for the 
gain of a few. It is unworthy of England;—it is an unmanly 
offering to the golden Moloch. The ladies of the land should 
inculeate these opinions into ail their female dependants; by so 
doing, they would elevate the characters of the women, and in two 
generations their present state would be historical. 

Lately, the Agricultural Association of England, composed of 
the édite of our nobility, and a long list of the wealthiest and most 
enlightened of the landed proprietary and agriculturists, has made 


and comfortable meal for her husband, and to mend his linen; not as now— 
she has no time to perform those domestic offices. 

‘It should run thus: Whereas it has been represented to us, the represen- 
tatives of the people now assembled, the degraded and immoralized condition of 
the females of Great Britain, as hereafter mentioned, has been brought on by 
their working in factories, pent up in a pestilential atme-phere, &c. &c. First, 
by introducing females of tender age, with all the patterns of vice before them, 
and corrupting their morals at a time when the tender shoots of nature require 
the greatest care and protection. Secondly, by encouraging females of a mature 
age to obtain a livelihood in the same; and should beauty attract the eye of the 
master, manager, clerk, overlooker, or any other in power, a snare is made to 
seduce her to his caprice, and she is ultimately forced to yield to his will. 

* * * * * * * 
Such has been, and such are now the nefarious practices which are carried on by 
(more or less of those in power,) in all the factories; nor is it confined to the 
single young woman, for there are often wives and mothers of children who 
become the victims. Thirdly, by the immoralizing effect on the rising gene- 
ration, by the nefarious practice of ————”’ * + * 
Sir C. Suaw to Lorp ASsHtey. 


In one town in Yorkshire 700 women are now employed at the same work 
their husbands performed three years since; their children and houses are left 
unattended to. The wages of the women are much lower than their husbands 
earned, consequently the condition of their families far more miserable. ‘ Even 
in the laborious metallic works of Birmingham, female labour is rapidly super- 
seding that of the men. The cause is quite obvious. A woman may be offered 
ten or twelve shillings a week, when a male artisan would expect twenty or 


twenty-four.”"—Anonymous. An Appeal to the Legislature, the Clergy, and the 
Higher and Middle Classes. 
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this most important declaration :—‘* That allotments of land should 
be made to every agricultural labourer.” No one will presume to 
contradict that declaration, because it emanates from the highest 
source, and is the result of the best information extant. We live 
in hope that from such a body will proceed other general declara- 
tions relative to the structure of the cottages, the employment of 
the women and children, and the sanatory regulations called for in 
every village and nearly in every cottage.* ‘The influence of such 
declarations energetically followed up by practice are of national 
consequence, and would, collaterally, facilitate and accelerate the 
improvements they have begun, and help to establish moral legis- 
lation. England, possessing all the elements conducive to great- 
ness, has been constrained by the influence of circumstances, for the 
last eighty years, to follow the increasing impetus given to her 
people, by scientific discoveries followed by mechanical adaptations, 
by conquests and extension of territory unparalleled by any other 
nation; by success in war which placed her the first of countries ; 
by public faith producing unbounded credit. By enterprise and 
commerce accumulating wealth, in this excited state, absorbing all 
the attention of her government and of nearly all her population, 
she finds herself on a fearful elevation, with a threatening declivity 
beyond. Amidst her career of prosperity she forgot, she neglected 
moral legislation. ‘The undeviating laws which rule with equal 
certainty the physical and mental worlds, have shown that they 
have gone on in their destined course, and will continue their pro- 
gress, which must end in deserved punishment, unless counteracting 
influences are brought at once to work; at first, to check the appa- 
rent danger, and then to turn all the faculties God has given to us, 
and all the mighty means so lavishly bestowed on us, to those ends 
which are worthy the destiny and dignity of man, and which will 
snatch from moral death and degradation the thousands now offered, 
with reckless cruelty, to the Moloch Mammon, the idol which is 
trying to smother and hold up to ridicule the heavenly precept— 
“* Do as you would be done unto.” 

We quote the following from a clear and able report of Dr. 
Neil Arnott on the fevers which have prevailed in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. ‘The principles laid down in that report are universally 
applicable. The following paragraphs are descriptive of what is 
common, with some modification, in London, Manchester, and other 
great towns :— 


“In Glasgow, which I first visited, it was found that the great mass of 
the fever cases occurred in the low wynds and dirty narrow streets and 


* Mr. Chadwick’s elaborate digest on the Reports of the Sanatory Commission, 
and his own sagacious deductions and suggestions are of the greatest value, and 
only add, if any further proof had been necessary, to the encomium of [Sir Robert 
Peel in his place in Parliament, that “Mr. Chadwick is a most useful public 
servant. 
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courts, in which, because lodging was there cheapest, the poorest and most 
destitute naturally had their abodes. From one such locality, between 
Argyll-street and the river, 754 of about 5000 cases of fever which 
occurred in the previous year were carried to the hospitals. In a per- 
ambulation on the morning of September 24, with Mr. Chadwick, Dr. 
Alison, Dr. Cowan (since deceased, who had laboured so meritoriously to 
alleviate the misery of the poor in Glasgow), the police magistrate, and 
others, we examined these wynds, and, to give an idea of the whole 
vicinity, I may state as follows :— 

‘‘ We entered a dirty low passage like a house door, which led from 
the street through the first house toa square court immediately behind. 
which court, with the exception of a narrow path around it, leading to 
another long passage through a second house, was occupied entirely as a 
dung receptacle of the most disgusting kind. Beyond this court the 
second passage led to a second square court, occupied in the same way by 
its dunghill ; and from this court there was yet a third passage leading to 
a third court, and third dungheap. There were no ‘privies or drains 
there, and the dungheaps received all filth which the swarm of wretched 
inhabitants could give; and we learned that a considerable part of the 
rent of the houses was paid by the produce of the dungheaps. Thus, 
worse off than wild animals, many of which withdraw to a distance and 
conceal their ordure, the dwellers in these courts had converted their 
shame into a kind of money by which their lodging was to be paid. The 
interiors of these houses and their inmates corresponded with the ex- 
teriors. We saw half-dressed wretches crowding together to be warm ; 
and in one bed, although in the middle of the day, several women were 
imprisoned under a blanket, because as many others who had on their 
backs al] the articles of dress that belonged to the party were then out of 
doors in the streets. This picture is so shocking that, without occular 
proof, one would be disposed to doubt the possibility of the facts ; and 
yet there is perhaps no old town in Europe that does not furnish parallel 
examples. London, before the great fire of 1666, had few drains, and 
had many such scenes, and the consequence was, a pestilence occuring at 
intervals of about 12 years, each destroying, at an average, about a fourth 
of the inhabitants. 


** Who can wonder that pestilential disease should originate and spread 
in such situations ?” 


Amid all this deterioration, and while Governments seemed to 
think only of revenue, war, foreign policy, and penal legislation, 
individuals, influenced by the noblest motives, have combined and 
formed institutions, associations, and societies for the advancement 
of every beneficent object, until their number and excellence exceed 
those of all other realms, showing that the general happiness is 


the object of the truly enlightened and the good. ‘They have 


acted as an example to many, and as some counterbalance to the 
abuses of commerce and manufacturing—the temptations to 
chicanery, overreaching, and deception, where buying and selling 
is the daily occupation, and many deeper crimes, constitute the 
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abuses. As an example, we mention the fact, that upwards of a 
thousand dealers were, last year, publicly accused of using false 
weights ;—the deception and chicanery among manufactures, from 
the use of ‘*devil’s dust,” to mixing cotton and flax, are publicly 
canvassed; the adulteration of beer ; and the mealman’s sack of 
“sharp whites,” to mix with the flour, are common occurrences, 
with innumerable other instances; but we were not aware that a 
species of Thuggee existed in our manufacturing districts, which has 
been detected and exposed by that able magistrate Sir C. Shaw, 
and which is thus narrated by him in his letter to Lord Ashley, 
before alluded to :— 


“* All trades in Manchester are organized and formed into unions ; and 
although I have not before me, at present, the particulars of the unions of 
those trades specially employed in manufactories, [ now give the organiza- 
tion and system of the and , as all are formed on 
similar principles, only more or less tyrannical. I might refer, as a proof 
of this, to the trials (afew years since) of the Glasgow spinners for 
murder and conspiracy. 

















‘“ The Union of United conduct their affairs in the 
following manner :— . 
** Every town in the union is governed by one code of laws, 


each town appointing two stewards, one secretary, and twelve committee 
men, to carry their orders into effect. One of these towns is called the 
treasurer town, each town keeping a list of the members’ names, a copy 
of which is forwarded to what is termed the treasurer town every three 
months. Here an annual delegate meeting is held in Whitsun week. At 
this meeting, which is attended by a member in each town of the union, 
all money matters connected with the union are transacted, and a treasurer 
town appointed for the ensuing year, which town then elects a secretary, 
who selects twelve persons out of the whole union, upon whom he can 
depend, to execute every order he may issue. ‘These thirteen manage all 
the affairs of the union while in office. At the annual delegate meeting, 
laws and regulations are made to prevent men who are not members of 
the union obtaining employment. Money is also voted to screen, and 
send cut of the country, members who have committed legal offences, in 
obedience to the orders of the said thirteen, and sums to pay lawyers for 
the defence of those who have been apprehended. Cards are also issued 
to “ trampers,” in order to enable them to pass through the different 
towns of the union free of expense. No one is allowed to become a 
member without previously paying three guineas, sometimes more ; and 
no man whatsoever is permitted to carry on the trade of a 
without joining the union. £40 was voted at the annual meeting, in 
1839, for the defence of . . . +. =, Who was arrested at 














in that year, for a murder in in 18—. He was tried and 
convicted. 
‘“An annual delegate meeting was held at in 184—, after 


some atrocious murders at . The following resolutions 
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were agreed to, after the sum of upwards of £150 had been collected 
from the different towns of the union. 

*‘ Ist. That every person in the union bear a proportionate part of the 
expense of the ‘Turn out at . 

“2nd. That . . . . © receive five shillings per day for fifteen 
weeks, amounting to 22/. 10s. for half a year’s salary as union secretary, 
the same to be paid out of the union funds ; he . . . being 
concealed at present in Ireland. 

“3rd. That the sum of 4/. 6s. be allowed to . . . . , (alias) 
. « +. for his support and lodging; also 4/. 10s. for boat hire and 
wagesto . . . .  , forendeavoutingtoembark . . . . on 
board a vessel bound for America, but in which he did not succeed. A 
further sum of 31. 3s. to . . . . . and . . . for preventing 
. « «from being arrested ; the total expense incurred by the 
union on account of ° , including passage to America, amounting 
to the sum of 31/. 3s.; 161. of which was received from his friends. 

“4th. That 13/. 4s. be allowed to for passage money to 
America, after having murdered . _o* & * 

“ Sth. That16s. be allowedto . . .  . for concealing —s 


(alias) . . . . , together with the sum of 10/. passage-money to 
America. 


“6th. That 10/. be given to 
America, after the murder of . . . . . 
“7th. That 11. 6s. 6d. be paid to . . . . . for concealing 

. . andothers, after murdering . . . . . 

“8th. That the sum of 11. 2s. 6d. paidby . . . . to . .« . 
and others for the purpose of facilitating their escape, after the murder of 
» « «+ «+ be allowed. 

“9th. That the following sums of 3/. 12s., 2/., and 1/. 10s., be paid 
to . . . . . . . and others, as remuneration to them for facili- 
tating the escapeof . . . . and others, after the murderof . . . 

“The following are the Rules and Regulations which govern the 
united of England, Ireland, and Wales :— 

“The grand lodge is held at—- , from which emanate all rules 
and regulations. 

‘The kingdom is divided into districts and lodges, each district having 
a corresponding secretary, who reports every occurrence connected with 
the union to the grand lodge at 


** Each lodge has a president, two vice-presidents, two supporters, one 
conductor, and one tyler. 

‘No town shall strike without communicating with the grand lodge, 
and the weekly allowance to the men who strike varies from 10s. to 18s. 

“No master shall take an apprentice unless the said master have been 





for outfit and passage-money to 

















one year in business, and have regularly employed two s during 
that period. 
“The united s pledge themselves to support any trade which 


strike for w ages. 


“Such unions as these prove that the working classes have lost con- 
fidence in the local authorities, i. e. their employers, who, in many cases. 
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are the rulers placed over them by law. They have thus become reck- 
less and desperate, which forces me into the conclusion, that the moral 
progress of the working classes, from Oct. 1839 to,Oct. 1842, in Man- 
chester, has, from these local circumstances, been downward. 

The moral feelings of men who combine and subscribe to screen 
the murderer and ruffian from the penalties of the law, must be 
of the lowest description. They are public enemies, and should 
be treated as such. The Thuggee of Burke and Hare was not 
lower in the scale of villany. We blushed when we read the 
extract. Let moral philosophers determine the number of degrees 
of difference in turpitude between the men who combine to screen 
the murderer, and those who see with indifference the infant, the 
woman, the child, gradually tortured into deformity, and perishing 
over the machines by which they are enriched. How far govern- 
ments who have not exerted their power to protect the oppressed, pay- 
ticipate in the crimes, must be left to a terrible hereafter to revea]. 
What the national punishments will be, unless the victims of Mam - 
mon are rescued, we may guess from what have been the deeds of 
anarchy and despair. 

Having stated our views on the necessity of curtailing the undue 
facility of credit, and how the consequent decrease for the demand 
for labour might be obviated, we may proceed briefly to state, that 
simultaneously a steadily increasing stream of emigration should 
be established to every colony, under the direction of naval- 
engineering and other officers of known integrity and ability, and 
that every facility and encouragement should be given to the 
building of cities, and the promotion of agriculture, so that new 
markets for our industry may be daily progressing. The new 
cities and colonies would prove a safer and more profitable invest- 
ment of capital than we have found either in North or South 
America, Spain, Portugal, or Greece. 

Scientific agriculture is opening a wider field for enterprise and 
employment, and probably the time is at hand, when spade culti- 
vation will be generally introduced, and require a great increase of 
manual labour to be followed by an equivalent return of produce. 

All the empires which have passed away, declined from a want 
of moral legislation, having its foundation and support from the 
moral tone and habits engendered among the people. We have 
their example, by which to avoid their errors, the additional expe- 
rience of many centuries, and, above all, the light of christianity 
to direct us. The voice of the present age is decidedly averse to 
any farther accession of territory, as extending the executive 
powers of the government beyond the limits of safety, and requiring 
an expenditure, which the urgency of our present condition could 
disburse with greater utility in consolidating our vast possessions, 
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and rendering them subservient to her safety. [England has reached 
the termination of an era, carrying with it the elements of reno- 
vation and of destruction. We have the power of so adapting the 
highest knowledge and the soundest principles as to ensure, with 
the blessing of God, the renovation and reformation of our country, 
or the irresistible and unchangeable laws, which have already 
roused and warned us, will pursue their undeviating course, and 
leave us, as the empires of the east and of the west, to ‘* point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” 





New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church. By QO. A. 
Brownson. Monroe : Boston, U. 8. 


Tue author of this little volume has established himself in New 
Kingland as the head of a Christian sect, called “ The Society for 
Christian Union and Progress.” His labours in behalf of this 
society have given him a name throughout the United States, and 
his original thinking has drawn around him a host of admirers and 
disputants. Several years ago he entered the literary and polemical 
fields as the editor of the Boston Quarterly Review, to the pages 
of which he was the principal contributor. ‘The periodical is still 
in existence under his control, and usually attracts attention by 
its peculiar views, the beauty, warmness, and force of its style, and 
its liberal spirit towards other sects in religion. We have often 
read this Quarterly with pleasure and with profit. Its moral and 
intellectual philosophy have excited our adiniration, and the genius 
displayed in it must generally excite the attention of the intelligent. 

We have, however, never thought Mr. Brownson, till now, a 
cautious ally to the Puseyites in this country; and, from this 
writer it is evident that they will, hereafter, draw some pabulum 
for their arguments; for who can be so favourable to them as one 
who is generally esteemed to be a republican, and who is not only 
a strong supporter of their doctrines, but goes a step beyond them 
in boldness of declaration and firmness of purpose. 

In his preface, Mr. Brownson says that he has aimed to set an 
example of free thought and free speech. He asks no thanks for 
this, deems it his duty so to do, and has not the daring, he con- 
tinues, to do otherwise. Theology, he declares, can never rise to 
the rank and certainty of a science, till it be submitted to the free 
and independent action of the human mind. ‘To be rigidly criticised 
is his hope; and he who helps him to correct his errors will be his 
friend. 

Among the works named as having furnished keys to his 
thoughts, are Benjamin Constant’s celebrated work * De la Reli- 
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cion Considerée daus sa Source, ses Formes et ses Developpe- 
ments ;” ‘* Religion and the Church,” by Dr. Follen, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge (N. E.), and the celebrated work that made 
a great sensation in Germany when it first appeared, called ‘ Ueber 
die Religion: Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verachtern,” 
or “ Discourses on Religion, addressed to the Cultivated among its 
Despisers,” written by Schleiermacher, ‘There is no question that 
these works have been faithfully read by Mr. Brownson, and it is 
also evident that he has devoted years of thought to the formation 
of his religious doctrines. 

The author opens his book with an introduction, in which he 
defines the nature of religion. There is nothing startling or original 
in the chapter. It is simple and intelligible. The next chapter, 
however, defines Christianity, and here Mr. Brownson condemns the 
present state of the church, and adds, that either Jesus did not em- 
brace in his mind the whole of truth, or else the church has at best 
only partially realized his conception. ‘The latter is declared to be 
the case, and, after a series of logical propositions and deductions, 
the author says :— 


*‘ If the age in which Jesus appeared could not comprehend him, it is 
obvious that it could not fully embody him in its institutions. It could 
embody no more of him than it could receive ; and, as it could receive 
only a part of him, we must admit that the church has never been more 
than partially Christian. Never has it been the real body of Christ. 
Never has it reflected the God-man perfectly. Never has it been a true 
mirror of the Holy. Always has the Holy, in the sense of the church, 
been a very inferior thing to what it was in the mind, and heart, and life of 
Jesus. 

“ But we must use measured terms in our condemnation of the church. 
We must not ask the man in the child. The church did what it could. 
It did its best to ‘ form Christ’ within itself, ‘ the hope of glory,’ and was, 
up to the period of its downfall, as truly Christian as the progress made 
by the human race admitted. It aided the growth of the human mind; 
enabled us to take in more truth than it had itself received; furnished us 
the light by which we discovered its defects; and by no means should its 
memory be cursed. Nobly and perseveringly did it discharge its duty ; 
useful was it in its day and generation; and now that it has given up the 
ghost, we should pay it the rites of honourable burial, plant flowers over 


its resting-place, and sometimes repair thither to bedew them with our 
tears.” 


Mr. Brownson proceeds to discuss Spirit and Matter, asserting and 
arguing that, when spirit and matter are given as antagonist princi- 
ples, we are obliged to admit antagonism between all the terms into 
which they are respectively convertible; therefore, to place them in 
opposition is to make an antithesis between God and man, the priest- 
hood and the state, faith and reason, heaven and earth, and time and 
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eternity. To unite these, he proposes to conceive Jesus as standing 
between spirit and matter, the representative of both—God-man— 
(a term used above)—a point where both meet and lose their anti- 
thesis, laying a hand on each, and saying, “ Be one, as I and my 
Father are one.” This is termed the true idea of Christianity. 

The next chapter is devoted to the church. The absolute deity of 
Christ is insisted upon. This is the reasoning of Mr. Brownson :— 
If man died, as he deserved, in Jesus, his death was eternal. Sym- 
bollically, then, he cannot rise. The body of Jesus, after his resur- 
rection, is not material in the opinion of the church. He does not 
rise God-man, but God. We shall not pause to examine this result, 
or to inquire where, according to Mr. Brownson, the God-man ends, 
or whether it ended when Jesus became the sheslate deity, but take 
the rather peculiar views of this republican, in continuation of his 
subject. 


‘¢ God has indeed died to ransom sinners from the grave of the body, 
to redeem them from the flesh, to break the chains of tie bound, and to 
set the captive free ; but the effects of the ransom must be secured ; 
agents must be appointed to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation, to bid 
the prisoner hope, and the captive rejoice that the hour of release will 
came. Hence, the church. Hence too, the authority of the church to 


preach salvation—to save sinners. And, as the church is composed of 


all who have this authority, and of none other, therefore the dogma “ out 
of the church there is no salvation.” 

“The church is commissioned; it is God’s agent in saving sinners. 
It is then his representative. If the representative of God, then of Spirit. 
In its representative character, that is, as a church, it is then spiritual, and if 
spiritual, holy; and if holy, infallible. Hence the infallibility of the church. 

** The holy should undoubtedly govern the unholy ; spirit then should 
govern matter. Spirit then is supreme ; and the church as the represen- 
tative of spirit must also be supreme. Hence the supremacy of the 
church. 

“The church is a vast body composed of many members. It needs a 
head. It should also be modelled after the church above. The church 
above has a supreme head, Jesus Christ; the church below should then 
have a head, who may be its centre; its unity, the personification of its 
wisdom and its authority. Hence the pope, the supreme head of the 
church, vicar of Jesus, and representative of God. 

“The church is a spiritual body. Its supremacy, then, is a spiritual 
supremacy. A spiritual supremacy extends to thought and conscience. 
Hence, on the one hand, the confessional designed to ‘solve cases of con- 
science, and on the other creeds, expurgatory indexes, inquisitions, pains 
and penalties against heretics. 

‘* The spiritual order in heaven is absolute; the church, then, as the 
representative of that order, must also be absolute. As a representative, 
it speaks not in its own name, but in the name of the power it represents. 
Since that power may command, the church may command; and as it 
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may command in the name of an absolute sovereign, its commands must 
be implicitiy obeyed. An absolute sovereign may command to any 
extent he pleases—what shall be believed as well as what shall be 
done. Hence implicit faith, the authority which the church has alleged 
for the basis of belief. Hence, too, prohibitious against reason and 
reasoning, which have marked the church under all its forms, in all its 
phases, and divisions, and subdivisions. 

‘Reason, too, is human; thea it is material ; to set it up against faith 
were to set up the material against the spiritual; the human against the 
divine ; man against God; for the church being God by proxy, by re- 
presentation, it ‘has, of course, the right to consider whatever is set up 
against the faith it enjoins, as set up against God. 

“ The civil order, if it be anything more than a function of the church, 
belongs to the catigory of matter. It is then inferior to the church. It 
is then bound to obey the church. Hence, the claims of the church over 
civil institutions, its right to bestow the crowns of kings, to place king- 
doms under ban, to absolve subjects from their allegiance, and all the 
wars and antagonism between church and state. 

“The spiritual order alone is holy. Its interests are, then, the only 
interests it is not sinful to labour to promote. In labouring to promote 
them, the church was under the necessity of labouring for itself: hence 
its justification to itself of its selfishness, its rapacity, its untiring efforts 
to aggrandize itself at the expense of individuals and of states. 

‘* As the interests of the church alone were holy, it was, of course, sin- 
ful to be devoted to any other. All the interests of the material order, 
that is, all temporal interests, were sinful, and the church never ceased to 
call them so: hence its perpetual denunciation of wealth, place, and re- 
nown, and the obstacles it always placed in the way of all direct efforts 
for the promotion of well-being on earth. This is the reason why it has 
discouraged—indeed, unchurched, anathematized—all efforts to gain civil 
and political liberty, and always regarded, with an evil eye, all industry 
not directly or indirectly in its own interests. 

“This same exclusive spiritualism, borrowed from Asia, striking matter 
with the curse of being unclean in its nature, was the reason for enjoining 
celibacy upon the clergy. An idea of sanctity was attached to the minis- 
terial office, which it was supposed any contact with the flesh would sully. 
It also led devotees—those who desired to lead lives strictly holy—to re- 
nounce the flesh, as well as the world and the devil; to take vows of per- 
petual celibacy, and to shut themselves up in monasteries and nunneries. 
It is the origin of all those self-inflicted tortures, mortifications of the body, 
penances, fastings, and that neglect of this world for another, which fill so 
large a space in the history of the church, during what are commonly called 
the * dark ages.” The church, in its theory, looked always with horror 
upon all sensual indulgences. Marriage was sinful till purified by holy 
church. ‘The song and the dance, innocent amusements, and wholesome 
recreations, though sometimes conceded to the incessant importunities of 
matter, were of the devil. Even the gay dress, and blithesome song of 
nature were offensive. A dark, silent, triar’s frock was the only befitting 
garb for nature or for man. The beau ideal of a good Christian was one 
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who renounced all his connections with the world, became deaf to the 
voice of kindred and friends, insensible to the sweetest and holiest emo- 
tions of humanity, immured himself in a cave or cell, and did nothing the 
life-long day but count his beads and kiss the crucifix. 

‘Exceptions there were; but this was the idea, the dominant tendency 
of the church. ‘Thanks, however, to the stubbornness of matter, and to 
the superintending care of Providence, its dominant tendency always found 
powerful resistance, and its idea was never able fully to realize itself. 


Mr. Brownson’s views of Protestantism, in the third chapter, are 
brief, but exceedingly determined. He defines Protestantism to be 
“the rebellion of Materialism, of the material order against the 
spiritual.” ‘The church, he says, abused, degraded, villified matter, 
but could not annihilate it. It existed in spite of the church. It 
increased in power, and, at length, arose against spiritualism, and 
demanded the restoration of its rights. 

The subject is continued by an historical summary of its progress; 
and the author takes pains to give satisfactory verification of his 
notions. An analysis of his opinions allows us to declare—adopt- 
ing, for convenience, the spirit of the author—that one of the most 
immediate causes of Protestantism was the revival of Greek and 
Roman literature. The classics were studied and appealed to as 
authority paramount to the church. The scholars of the fifteenth 
century were enchanted ; they had found the ideal of their dreams ; 
they were disgusted with the present ; they repelled the civilization 
effected by the church, and sighed to reproduce Athens. This 
epoch must have been predisposed to materialism, or else it could 
not have been pleased with the classics, and the influence of the 
classics must have been to increase that predisposition ; and as Pro- 
testantism was a result of both, it could be nothing but materialism. 
Religion is valued by the protestant world as a subsidiary to the 
state—as a mere matter of police. Pontifex Maximus was never 
anything more than a master of police. From such a state of things 
sprang materialism, mysticism, and then sensualism—and, lastly, 
Atheism. Protestantism has no religious character, properly speak- 
ing. Its religion is a reminiscence. ‘The church of the middle 
ages is still perceptible at the bottom of all. Materialism modifies 
the rites of that church merely. Hence commentaries, expositions, 
and defences without number. Faith in railways is much stronger 
than in ideas. In governments, the tendency is the same. All 
forms verge towards the democratic. The king and the church are 
exchanged for the constitution and the people. Liberty, not order, 
is the national cry. Indeed, Protestantism is a new and much im- 
proved edition of the classics. Its civilization belongs to the same 
order as that of Greece and Rome. Right yields to expediency, 
and duty is measured by utility. The result to which Protestantism 
must come, if fully developed, may be scen by looking at what 
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France was at the close of the last century. The church was a 
pantheon, God was a symbol of human reason, and man a man- 
machine. Spiritualism fell, and the revolution marked the complete 
triumph of materialism. 

Now this, it must be admitted, is not only a curious view of Pro- 
testantism, but an illustration of its effects that must attract notice 
by its originality, if nothing more. We have only given a skeleton 
view of the author’s ideas, or thoughts, but it will suffice to direct 
the mind of the speculative or studious. 

“The Reaction of Spiritualism” is the title of the next chapter. 
It opens with the declaration, that what has been declared of Pro- 
testantism cannot be applied to the present century without some 
importaut qualifications. Of course, there is a reaction now in 
favour of spiritualism. 


‘*¢ Protestantism, since the commencement of the present century, in 
what it has peculiar to itself, has ceased to gain ground. Rationalism, in 
Germany, retreats before the evangelical party; the Genevan church 
makes few proselytes ; English and American unitarianism, on the plan of 
Priestley and Belsham, avowedly material, and being, as it were, the jump- 
ing off place from the church to absolute infidelity, is evidently on the 
decline. ‘There is probably not a man in this country (United States of 
America) however much and justly he may esteem Priestley and Belsham. 
as bold and untiring advocates of reason, and of humanity, who would be 
willing to assume the defence of all their opinions. On the other hand, 
catholicism has revived, offered some able apologies for itself, made some 
eminent proselytes, and alarmed many protestants, even among ourselves. 
Men go out from our midst to Europe, and come back half catholics, 
sighing to introduce the architecture, the superstition, the rites, and the 
sacred symbols of the middle ages. 

‘* Protestant America cannot be aroused against the catholics. A mob 
may burn a convent from momentary excitement ; but the most protestant 


of the protestants among us will petition the legislature to indemnify the 
owners.” 


From all this, Mr. Brownson argues that the age sighs for repose, 
that it is tired of controversy, and that spiritual communion is 
desired. Hence, we suppose, he nerves himself with hope that his 
society will work wonders and obtain many proselytes. Believing 
that materialism cannot exist, that pure spiritualism cannot be 
revived, divided from matter, he has faith in the mission of the 
present, as he styles it, which is treated of in the sixth chapter of 
the work, where he proposes to build a new church free from the 
imperfections of the churches which have been. He condemns 
Unitarianism, but flatters that sect of Christians by some remarks 
which savour of sophisms, and though it does appear that he would 
give progress to a kind of reformed Unitarianism, it is still evident 
that he is in favour of a church and state religion. We shall not 
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be surprised to hear that he is recognised as the head of the Uni- 
tarians in America, and that Unitarianism will then become ‘Trini- 
tarianism under a new form, with great respect for the Roman 
Catholic mode of worship. We are led to no other prophecy from 
the volume before us. The tendency of the “new views” is to 
re-establish in substance the ‘ old views” existing before the time 
of Henry VIII. It is possible that Mr. Brownson may never 
reach the goal that he seeks, but still we cannot help feeling, if his 
life be spared, that his great talents will be directed into those 
channels which will diverge into this sea;—the see of Rome. 
Unitarianism as it is, or as it has been, is no part of his creed ; like 
the late Dr. Channing, he does not know what it is; for it is next 
to no creed at all. All sorts of philosophy and systems of morals 
enter into its ground-work, and the superstructure exists variously 
in the minds of various individuals who pronounce themselves its 
disciples. Being nothing, therefore, it allows scope for an 
ambitious polemical writer to seize and wrest it to his purposes, and 
there is no one in America more capable than Mr. Brownson of 
doing this, and doing it effectually. The reverend gentlemen, 
Mr. Palfrey, Mr. Gannett, Mr. Dewey, and some of the lesser 
lights of the Harvard Divinity School, including Mr. Waldo Emerson, 
may, for a time, sustain themselves without such aid as Mr. Brown- 
son’s, but not one of them has the genius, talent, or force, in 
our humble opinion, to sustain the Unitarian church, without some 
extraneous aid. ‘The whole body of these great lights, as they are 
evidently esteemed to be in New England, exhibit in their writings 
little religion and less philosophy, although there are evident 
attempts to display much of the latter. ‘They are all imitations of 
the short sentences and style of the late Dr. Channing, and seldom 
rise, even in their most laboured efforts, above indifferent conceits 
and prettinesses. The body of divinity used by them is not 
thoroughly understood, even so far as it is possible to conceive it, 
and their moral code is not particularly remarkable for anything 
beyond that of other systems of morals generally accepted by 
mankind. 

Unitarian, then, Mr. Brownson, we believe, is not; and the 
day must come, if it come to prove anything, to justify our opinion. 
We may refer again to the book to prove any apparent denial to 
our belief of its character and tendency. Space, now, is denied us. 
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Art. XII1.—7'raditions of the Covenanters ; or Gleaninys among the 
Mountains. By the Rev. Ropr. Simpson, Sanguhar. Edinb. 
Johnstone. 


In the number of the Monthly Review for last month, notice was 
taken of Mr. Stephen’s * History of the Church of Scotland, from 
the Reformation to the Present Time.” The work was pronounced, 
judging by the first volume—the only portion that hed appeared— 
to be strongly and decidedly in favour of episcopacy, and of the pre- 
latical church government that was set up, north of the Tweed, 
during the ascendancy of the restored titular bishops, especially in 
the reigns of Charles II. and James I]. We now think it right to 
let a writer in the Presbyterian interest be heard for a few moments, 
— however, inveigling ourselves in a defence and support of 

‘of the communions, but merely with the view of endeavouring 
= exhibit some proofs of the relative as well as comparative stre neth 
and merits of each,—of indicating on which side the most steadfast- 
ness, consistency, patriotism, piety, learning, and literature had their 
being. 

We believe that on the southern side of the Border preat igno- 
rance, and indeed till recently apathy, existed relative not merely to 
the true principles and character of the Kirk, but of her actual and 
linked history. Nor are we less firmly convinced that her enemies 
have availed themselves of this want of knowledge and of this indif- 
ference, to misrepresent her past conduct, and to calumniate the 
characters of her martyrs. Not merely, in short, are we firmly per- 
suaded that multitudes are at present neutral and hostile in reference 
to Presbytery, but that a goodly portion of these cold and adverse 
hinkers would become the Kirk’s cordial defenders, were they suffi- 
tciently possessed of a knowledge of her merits,—that is,—of her 
history. 

We are perfectly aware that it is difficult for a writer, who has 
been bred up in Scotland, especially in the covenanting districts, and 
still more of a minister who adheres warmly to the Presbyterian 
crecd, to maintain a calm and impartial tone, only intent on discover- 
ing and delivering the truth as it comes fairly developed before him, 
in spite of every ’ partiality and heart-burning, when engaged on the 
history of the church of Scotland during the struggles and | privations 
of those who adhered constantly to the Covenant, from the period of 
the Restoration of Charles II. to the R: wolution of 1688. What, 
for instance, can be more irritating thai to listen to recent authors, 
who would have one to believe that there was hardly any persecution 
of Presbyterians for conscience’ sake, during the period men- 
tioned, but yet raise a terrible ery of severity and cruelties exercised 
npon the episcopal clery? We should answer that nothing can 
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rightly excite deeper indignation, unless it were the undergoing 
similar oppressions and barbarities to those that disgraced the au- 
thorities]}when they let their fury loose upon the peasantry and really 
religious members of the Scottish community at the period indi- 
cated. 

Were it necessary, the most triumphant and heart-stirring proofs 
might be deduced to establish the representations of the Covenanters. 
When James the First of England ascended the throne of Elizabeth, 
not only the vast majority of the Scottish people were Protestant 
Presbyterians, but he himself countenanced them in their faith and 
beloved system of ecclesiastical government. The King, in the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh, August 1590, with uplifted hands 
and uncovered, thus gave utterance to his feeling:—‘‘1 praise God 
I was born in such a time as in the time of the light of the gos- 
pel; to such a place as to be king of such a kirk, the sincerest kirk 
in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep pasche and yule. What 
have they for them ? They have no constitution. As for our neighbour 
kirk of England, their service is an ill said masse in English; they 
want nothing of the masse but the /iftings. I charge you, my good 
people, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to 
stand to your purity, and to exhort the people to do the same. And 
I, forsooth, so long as I breuk my life and crown, shall remain the 
same against all deadly.” 

There can be no more question that the Presbyterian establish- 
ment was settled with the consent of the great body of the people, 
than that the immense majority are attached to it at this day. The 
weak-head James, however, had hardly removed to the southern divi- 
sion of the island than he became fascinated by the splendour of the 
English church, and by the temptations which that communion and 
its dignitaries held out to him; at the same time that he was alarmed 
by the democracy of the kirk, and by the plain speaking of its min- 
isters. We are not venturing to utter a syllable about the merits of 
either establishment abstractedly, but only stating notorious facts. 
We are, in fact, willing to cherish the belief that each is most fitting 
in the place where it has obtained an ascendancy. But the facts ;— 
the kirk began to experience deep uneasiness in consequence of 
James’s attempt to put her under the dominion of bishops, and con- 
siderable oppression was exercised towards individuals, even to the 
imprisonment and banishment of some of the most eminent adhe- 
rents to their early creed. Such also was the unrelaxed policy of 
Charles the First. 

It was not, however, until the times of the second Charles and the 
second James, that the Scottish people were driven by unsurpassed 
injustice, violence, and wrong, to measures which one party has de- 
signated as rebelion and treason, and another as self-defence and 
rightful resistancle. At first they were loyal, some have maintained, 
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to an absurd degree, and this not merely in reliance upon Charles's 
good faith and leniency, but as a matter of conscience. Indeed, it 
was not until six years’ endurance of fiery, unrelenting persecution, 
that a portion of the people manifested a hostile front to the govern- 
ment. This was at Pentland; and it was twelve years longer before 
the rising at Bothwell. 

Nor was it, we contend, because the king imposed bishops upon 
them, that the Presbyterians took up arms; not because three hundred 
and fifty of their most faithful ministers were cast out of the churches, 
and forbidden, upon pain of condign punishment, to preach in the 
fields. But it was because, when they preached as they had oppor- 
tunity, as they believed in obedience to God, and in accordance 
with the desires of affectionate and pious inoffensive flocks, not only 
they, but all who heard them were liable to military execution. 
Bands of soldiers scoured the country in search of those who took 
refuge in caves, mosses, and moors, or to worship their Maker in the 
most sequestered spots; and when discovered they were either shot 
on the spot, or carried away to undergo a mock trial, being often 
previously put to the torture to make them accuse themselves or 
others, and then led out to an ignominious death; a death too which 
might generally have been avoided by some compliance or denial 
which the unprincipled persecutors considered unworthy of founding 
a scruple. 

Frequently it would have been sufficient if the strong-minded but 
tender-hearted covenanters had repaired Sabbath after Sabbath to 
their several parish churches, and listened to the curates, many of 
whom were active agents of the persecutors, by informing against 
those who either attended conventicles, or refused to submit to their 
ministry, things held to be pretty much the same in respect of of- 
fence. And then the treacherous blood-thirsty Archbishop of St. 
Andrews directed these proceedings for many years. And what was 
the character of a number of the men who had been intruded into 
the pulpits of the beloved and eminently pious ministers of the 
people? Listen to Bishop Burnet, who a prelate himself, was not 
very likely to cherish an undue liking for Presbyters or Covenanters. 

He says, when speaking of a certain Act which was passed at 
Glasgow in 1662:—‘* There was a sort of an invitation sent over the 
kingdom, like a hue and cry, to all persons to accept of benifices in 
the West. The livings were generally well endowed, and the par- 
sonage houses were well built and in good repair. And this drew 
many very worthless persons thither, who had little learning, less 
piety, and no sort of discretion. The new incumbents who were 
put in the place of the ejected preachers, were generally very mean 
and despicable in all respects. They were the worst preachers I ever 
heard; they were ignorant to a reproach; and many of them were 
openly vicious. They were a disgrace to their order and the sacred 
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functions, and were indecd the dregs and refuse of the northern 
parts. ‘Those of them who rose above contempt or scandal were men 
of such violent tempers that they were as much hated as the others 
were despised.” Burnet next proceeds to compare these worthless 
incompetent creatures, drawn froin the less enlightened and religi- 
ously affected districts of the wild Highlands, with the pious, grave, 
and laborious Presbyterian incumbents, who he says, ‘were related 
to the chief families in the country either by blood or marriage.” 
The contrast is exceedingly striking, aut we prefer quoting a ‘few 
words from Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” who was 
as unlikely to lavish praise upon the Presbyterians and Covenanters 
as any prelate of character who ever wrote. He thus expresses him- 
self withregard.to the people’s beloved clergy:—They were endeared 
to them “by the purity of their lives, by the depth of learning pos- 
sessed by some, and the powerful talents exhibited by others; above 
all, perhaps, by the willingness with which they submitted to poverty, 
penalties, and banishment, rather than betray the cause they consi- 
dered so sacred.” Scott repeats similar and accordant sentiments in 
various parts of his works, and must be held as an unimpeachable, if 
not areluctant witness. 

We are only reiterating what has been thousands of times stated, 
and what is familiar to every unprejudiced general reader. But 
still it is wholesome to have the historical truths so closely connected 
with the attempt to establish episcopacy in Scotland firmly and 
clearly impressed upon the mind of all. There is a great point 
of patriotism inseparable from the facts referred to. There is this 
important truth also, that the independency and ascendancy of Pres- 
‘bytery were brought about by the people, instead, as in England, the 
monarch having a | strong hand in it and a deep secular purpose. ‘And 
hence the churches in the two kingdoms received different, and in 
sundry respects, opposite impressions and constitutions ; that in the 
north being austere and denuded of many ceremonies and forms 
which found favour in the south, Something too was owing to 
the clime and to the souls which are naturally bred there. 

It must have been the unrelenting, ay, and the many refined 
cruelties practised by the intemperate and impolitic advocates of 
Episcopacy in the times of which we speak, that caused the Presby- 
terians of Scotland to abhor that form of church government, and to 
be jealous of its ministers quite as much as ever they did or had been 
in reference to the practices and professors of the ‘Romish Church. 
To this day, in the districts of covenanting, the stories of prelatic 
persecution are rife and indelibly imprinted, very unjustly to the 
prejudice of the living generation of adherents of Episcopacy, which 
in Scotland is quite as harmless as any other form or mode of dissent. 
Indeed, to quote the observation of ‘W. M‘Gavin, “ there is nothing 


in the nature of Episcopacy more intolerant or bloodthirsty than in 
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that of Presbytery;” although unhappily for the good name of the 
former, it was considered a stepping-stone to Popery, being, in fact, 
by some of the house of Stuart, more or less covertly used for this 
purpose. 

Allusion has been made to the refined cruelties practised by the 
persecutors in the desolating period spoken of; letters of intercommu- 
ning being one of the forms adopted by the detestable and tyrannical 
government. Scott, speaking of this horrible system, says:—‘*The 
nearest relations were prohibited from assisting each other, the wife 
the husband, the brother the brother, and the | parent the son, if the 
sufferers had been intercommuned. The government of this cruel 
time applied the ancient and barbarous laws to the outlawed Pres- 
byterians of the period, and thus drove them altogether from human 
society.” “They suffered,” says another writer, ‘‘ extremities that 
tongue cannot deescribe, and which heart can hardly conceive of, 
from the dismal circumstances of hunger, nakedness, and the severity 
of the climate; lying in damp caves, and in hollow clefts of the 
naked rocks, without shelter, covering, fire, or wood; none durst 
harbour, entertain, relieve, or speak to them upon pain of death.” 
“The ties and obligations of the laws of nature were no defence, 
but it was made death to perform natural duties ; and many suffered 
death for acts of piety and charity, in cases where human nature 
could not bear the thoughts of suffering.” And what was the cha- 
racter of the scldiery that was for a time let loose upon the Low- 
landers? Why the Highland host, as they were denominated and 
are still spoken of with dread and fearful back-lookings. ‘This was 
nothing less than an irruption of savages, to the number of about 
ten thousand, armed, besides their accustomed weapons, with spades 
shovels, and mattocks, as M‘Gavin forcibly describes them; with 
daggers and dirks, iron skackles for binding their victims, and thumb- 
screws to oblige them to answer the questions that were proposed to 
them, and to discover their concealed treasure. Monstrous and 
indiscriminating were the rapine and outrage which they committed : 
even so revolting as to cause the tyrannical rulers to have them or- 
dered home, to be replaced by more regular and more civilized troops. 

But how strong in its faith, how proud in it its trophies did Scot- 
land become as she waxed firmer and more zealous in defence of the 
principles so dear to her people, to such at least as have a right to be 
called the salt of the earth! To this day, as we ourselves can testify 
from familiar observation, the seed that was sown during the fiery 
prelatic persecution grew into a stately, a broad-branched, and deeply 
rooted tree; and that, not to lean unseasonably in a literary journal 
to sacred things, the very persons and families that grew out of the 
covenanting plant, supplied Robbie Burns with his models for man,— 


for a man's a man for a that, and many other stout and sterling 


humanities. 
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The seed that was sown :—yes, it groweth, flourisheth, and bringeth 
forth substantial fruit to this very day. ‘To be sure the march of 
utilitarianism and of steam, with their many beautiful, yet sundry 
questionable and painful results, has disunited and dissevered tender 
and strongly bounden links of affection and association. The time 
was, as Mr. Simpson observes, when households were much more 
stationary, especially in the country localities, than they are now. 
Many of them were fixtures in a district, occupying the same spot 
from age to age, and clinging with pertinacity to all the habits and 
customs of their forefathers. Removals from one province to 
another were rare, and emigrations were unknown: ‘This, however, 
is speaking of the people who followed agricultural pursuits ; for in 
towns of any magnitude, and where commerce finds an outlet, there 
must necessarily be changes and enterprizes which break in upon the 
primitive manners of the keepers of sheep and cattle, and the tillers 
of the ground. 

But be the removal and vicissitudes of the descendants of the 
Covenanters wide and extraordinary, or not, there has been the last- 
ing and health-giving spring-time and harvest-time of which we 
speak, in all the Western counties, atleast, of auld Scotland. And 
many there are in these districts who count it better than the loftiest 
title in Heraldry, to be the descendants of those, who for a conscien- 
tious profession of religion were exposed to prescription and ruin. 
Yet how different the circumstances. ‘‘ We have no fear,” to quote 
the Rev. Mr. Gilmour in his ‘ Voice of Warning’ to the inhabitants 
of Greenock, ‘‘of the stake, or the tree, or the scaffold, because we 
openly avow our attachment to civil and religious liberty.” ‘ The 
days of ecclesiastical domination and of arbitrary political power, 


are nomore. ‘l'yrants and tyranny are equally an abomination in 
our land.” How different! The day was when— 


They dared not, in the face of day, 

To worship God, nor even at the dead of night, 
Save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 

And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 
To couch within their dens; then dauntlessly 
The scattered few would meet in some deep dell, 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s voice, who, by the glare 
Of sheeted lightning, oped the sacred book, 
And words of comfort spoke. 


And the patriots,—the pious triumphed :— 


Thy persecuted children Scotia, foiled 

A tyrant and a bigot’s bloody laws, 
There, leaning on his spear, 

The lyart veteran heard the Word of God, 
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By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 

In gentle streams ; then rose the long, the loud 
Acclaim of praise. The wheeling plover ceased 
His plaint, the solitary place was glad, 

And on the distant cairn the watchers’ ear 

Caught doubtfully at times the breeze- borne note.” 


We have left ourselves little room to speak of the literature to 
which the history and sufferings of the Covenanters have given birth. 
Woodrow’s winute and carefully, honestly collected annals, have 
become a standard and irrefragable authority, and might elicit a 
review contrasting the rhetorician’s with the truthful painstaking 

chronicler’s services. ‘The reader, however, cannot do better than 
recur to the edition of the homely work by Dr. Burns of Paisley, 
and for all that is necessary to be known relative to its writer and 
the period comprised by his volumes. _A still more unique, although 
less authentative book was . published by a comparatively illiterate 
man, viZ. Howie of Lochgoin, concerning whom and his family, Mr. 
Simpson has given the interesting particulars now to be quoted. 


There is perhaps no place in the west of Scotland, the bare mention of 
whose name recalls so many associations of covenanting interest as 
Lochgoin. Situated in the very heart of the moors of Fenwick, in Ayrshire, 
it afforded an asylum to the wanderers, who expelled from their homes for 
their adherence to the cause of religion, sought a refuge in the wilds and 
solitudes of their native land. The farm-house of Lochgoin occupies an 
elevated situation in the bleak moorland, and commands a prospect of great 
extent over many miles of heath and moss that were traversed by the feet 
of many a lonely sufferer in the dark times of persecution. In the far 
distance the eye roams in the direction of Drumclog, the memorable scene 
of the defeat of the redoubted Claverhouse, by a company of covenanters 
who met in the wilderness to worship God. And further on appear the 
dusky heights and trackless wastes around Muirkirk, in the bosom of which 
was shed the blood of many an honoured martyr, the most illustrious of 
whom perhaps was the saintly Priesthill, who fell before his own door, by 
the hand of one of the most reckless and remorseless men who at that time 
acted a part so dastardly and impious in the scene of Scotland’s tragedy. 
The parish of Fenwick, of which Lochgoin forms a point so celebrated, 
abounded, in the times of Prelatic oppression, with many a trusty covenan- 
ter and leal-hearted patriot. A goodly company of Christian men were 
reared under the ministry of the famous Wiiliam Guthrie, who was the first 
incumbent of this parish, and whose labours in the Gospel were attended 
with asuccess so great, that his little glebe was studded with houses built 
by those who wished to enjoy the preaching of a man whose ministrations 
were attended with so much power from on high. He was one of the 
worthies who suffered in those times, although his life was not taken awa 
by violence; for he was permitted to die in his own bed. The church in 
which he preached the everlasting Gospel, to the conversion and edification 
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of so many souls, still stands, and the pulpit from which he addressed great 
crowds, in strains so sweet and heavenly, still occupies its place. In the 
churchyard are the graves of several martyrs, whose hallowed dust, there 
at rest, awaits the quickening of the general resurrection. 

In the house of Lochgoin are sundry relics of the covenanting times, to 
see which, and to visit the residence of the renowned author of the Scots 
Worthies, hundreds of strangers annually come from afar. Among the 
curiosities at Lochgoin are the flag of the covenant, which waved on the 
standard of the menof Fenwick; the drum, the sound of which convened 
the party, and which they followed to the field of conflict ; the rusty sword 
of the brave Captain Paton, one of the leading patriots in the west, to- 
gether with his Bible, a little dingy volume, well thumbed and worn with 
constant perusal, the identical volume which he handed down to his wife 
from the scaffold, the moment before he was turned over by the executioner, 
when he ended his life as an honoured witness to the Truth, and sealed his 
testimony with his blood,—and of whom it has been said, that, ‘‘he lived a 
hero and died a martyr.” 

Lochgoin possesses a well-furnishee library, containing many volumes of 
antiquity and of interest ; and also some beautiful manuscripts of large notes 
of sermons, preached by some of the worthies who held conventicles in that 
desert. The family of Lochgoin has subsisted on the spot for about 700 
years, and came originally as refugees from some of the Waldensian or 
Piedmontese valleys, in the times of the early continental persecutions. No 
fewer than nine-and-twenty persons of the name of John Howie or Hoy 
have occupied the place in their successive generations. The father of the pre- 
sent occupant was the compiler of the Scots Worthies ; and the bower in the 
little garden, in the front of the house, isstill pointed out as the place where 
on the fine days of summer, he used to sit in retirement, and arrange and 
write the materials of that work which has found a place in almost every cot- 
tage in Scotland. This worthy man, besides other works, wrote a history of 
his own religious experience in asmall volume, and which affords the fullest 


evidence that he was a man who lived with God, and walked in the steps of a 
pious ancestry. 


Again,— 


But though the house of Lochgoin was often visited by the soldiers, this 
did not prevent the frequent keeping of the conventicles there. On another 
occasion we find Captain Paton, John Kirkland, George Woodburn, with 
James Howie, and two other persons whose names are not mentioned, con- 
vened at Lochgoin for the purpose of spending the nightin prayer. The 
night happened to be very stormy, and the friends considering the circum- 
stance as contributing to their security, thought it probable that they might 
be permitted to ‘spend their time without interruption. They prayed and 
conversed together, and when the morning dawned they went by turns to 
look from the rising ground in the vicinity of the dwelling, lest the enemy 
should even on such a stormy night, venture abroad. By this time the 
persecutors had learned that the most likely occasions on which to find the 
wanderers within doors was during tempestuous weather; and with this 
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idea a party was commissioned on this same evening to visit Lochgoin. 
Accordingly, a company of soldiers came unawares to the spot, conducted 
it would appear by one Sergeant Rae, who, having stationed the men 
without, boldly entered the house, thinking to secure those within without 
any interruption. As he advanced in the bustling way of a trooper, along 
the inner passage, Isabel Howie met him, and seizing him by the sholuders, 
pushed him backwards till she thrust him without the door, where he fell 
with violence and the musket flew out of his hand. He instantly regained 
his feet, and ran to the west end of the house for the purpose of calling in 
his soldiers. In the mean time the persons in hiding, who were now 
sufficiently aware of their situation, made their escape by the cow-house, 
which was attached to the dwelling on the east end. When Rae observed 
this he fired, while John Kirkland, one of the fugitives, turned and dis- 
charged his musket at the assailant, and then fled with the rest. Kirkland’s 
shot had very nearly proved fatal, for it passed so close to the sergeant’s head 
as to carry away the pendant knot of hair from the one side. The soldiers 
always found it a dangerous matter to engage with the covenanters, however 
few in numbers, and therefore they were for the most part wary in their ad- 
vances, especially in the dark. As the party in flight proceeded over the 
bent, a Highland sergeant, whose name is not mentioned, pursued with 
great eagerness and impetuosity, in the full expectation of seizing one of 
them. John Kirkland, who saw the danger in which their worthy leader, 
Captain Paton, was placed, who, being old and breathless, was not able to 
run soas to secure his safety by flight, stood still for the purpose of re- 
tarding the pursuers until the captain should escape. When the enemy was 
within a short distance of them, John Kirkland and his friends discharged 
their pieces, and the Highland sergeant fell, shot with a ball through the 
thigh. As he lay sprawling on the heath, his companions came up, who 
thinking that it was one of the fugitives that had fallen, cried out that they 
had now gotten one of the dogs, as they termed them ; but they soon found 
that it was their own Highland sergeant who had received the injury}; and 
so little friendship is there among the wicked, that one of them, on learning 
the circumstance, exclaimed that he wished the ball had passed through his 
heart. By this time the .fleeing party had gained ground, and in a brief 
space they got beyond view of their pursuers; but it was not till they had 
fled three or four miles that they got fairly out of their reach. 

James Howie and his son John went out at another door, and took a 
different direction and escaped. Next day the dragoons visited Lochgoin, 
and drove all the cattle from the farm to Dean castle, and shut them up in 
a close at the end of the building, were they were kept for eight days. The 
calves which they left behind, and which they found inconvenient to take 
along with them, were fed with milk by the friendly neighbours till the cows 
were brought back. Sir William Muir of Rowallan sent fodder to the 
cattle during the time they were retained at the castle, and at last bought 
the whole from Captain Inglis for 600 merks, and restored them to 
Lochgoin, by what was then called steelbow, so that the troopers when they 
revisited Lochgoin had no power to touch them. Before the Revolution 


-_ Nowie had them all relieved in a private way, and Rowallan 
paid. 
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These particulars bear not merely upon the Covenanting lite:- 
ature, but the sufferings and privations of the persecuted in the 
times of prelatic domination in Scotland. The names of some of 
those who hunted the Presbyterians like partridges upon the moun- 
tains, have been accursed, just as the remembrance of the martyrs 
has been embalmed in a grateful posterity’s heart. For instance, 
Dalyell of Glenae is to this day a byeword in many a mouth in the 
Southern and Western borazrs of Scotia. Numerous are the anec- 
dotes related concerning him, some of which are not half so flattering 


as the following. He was passing through Gavin Moor feebly, or 
not attended. 


Gavin Moor is a wild district, in the parish of Closeburn, and was often 
resorted to in the times of the Covenant by the wanderers, who found a re- 
treat in its solitudes. As he was proceeding along the waste, wending his 
way towards his own residence, on the water of Ae, he came upon a man 
fast asleep among the brakens, or the long grass, close by the footh-path. 
The horse on which Dalyell rode started, and snorted so loudly that the man 
awoke, and springing to his feet, found himself in the presence of an enemy. 
Dalyell recognised him as a fugitive who had sought concealment in the 
moor. On his being commanded to surrender himself a prisoner, the man 
stood on the defensive. Dalyell, unwilling to brook the insult, sprang from 
his steed, and seizing his ponderous glaive, advanced on the covenanter, not 
doubting that he would speedily settle the matter by his single arm. In the 
braggart style of a swaggering dragoon, he exclaimed that he would either 
make him his captive, or lay his body lifeless on the heath. But he reckoned 
without his host; for the covenanter was a powerful man, and one whose 
arm could wield a sword as dexterously as his vaunting opponent ; and this 
the assailant soon found to his cost. A man who is obliged to stand up sud- 
denly in defence of his life, finds himself inspired with a determination, and 
armed with a courage, of which, in his calmer moments, he might think 
himself incapable. At first the contest seemed to be equal, and the issue 
doubtful; but the covenanter at a happy moment, with a brawny arm and a 
skilful movement, twirled the sword from Dalyell’s right hand, and bending 
forward, lifted the glittering blade from the ground, and encountered the 
foe with his own weapon. Dalyell, outwitted by this movement, and fully 
aware of his danger, implored mercy at the hand of the man whose hosti- 
lity he had unrighteously provoked. The victorious combatant, having no 
desire to take the life of his persecutor. sid that he would spare him on one 
condition. ‘I will accede to any conuiion,” said Dalyell, ** you may see fit 
to propose.” ‘* The condition is a very simple one,” replied the covenanter, 
‘and one that imposes no hard exaction; it is merely this,—that when in 
pursuit of any of the covenanters, or when you come to surprise any con- 
venticle, you see a white flag elevated upon a staff, you cease from the pur- 
suit, and refuse to invade the conventicle.” This seemed to Dalyell a trifling 
imposition when laid in balance with his life; and he agreed to the condi- 
tion without remonstrance. 
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On the truce being thus concluded, the brave and humane covenanter re- 
paired to the hiding-places of his friends to communicate the intelligence. 
The news of the rencontre, and the terms to which Dalyell had acceded, 
were published far and wide among the friends, that any party when attacked 
by this commander, might know to exhibit the flag, and thereby escape the 
threatened mischief. This circumstance, however, was not contemplated by 
Dalyell at the time; he imagined that this covenanter only was likely to 
employ the signal agreed on, and that he, in all likelihood, would be rarely 
met with. The plan, however, was turned to a general use, and was found 
productive of much good. 

The success of the scheme was soon tested. A conventicle was held at 
Mitchellstacks, in Closeburn, at which our heroic covenanter happened to be 
present. A detachment of soldiers was sent to surprise the meeting, and 
the commander of the party happened to be Dalyell himself. When the 
troopers were in sight, a white handkerchief tied to the end of a shepherd’s 
crook was seen streaming in the wind. ‘The signal was presented peradven- 
ture, for the worshippers did not know whether Dalyell might be with the 
soldiers or not ; but the attempt was made to prove the matter, and the re- 
sult was favourable, for the commander, when he saw the meeting disperse, 
withheld his men from running on the people, and marched off in another 
direction. It is not likely that the secret of the signal was ever made 
known by Dalyell to any of his own party, as this might have been detri- 
mentai to him, and the circumstances in which the agreement was made 
would not have excused him in the jealous eyes of the faction to which he 
belonged ; nor is it likely that the matter was ever divulged by the cove- 
nanter, beyond the circle of his friends who lived within the locality over 
which Daylell’s power extended. Things in those days were worked with 
great caution, because much, either for good or ill, depended on judicious 
management. 

Often was this commander defeated in his designs by the display of the 
white flag; for though the individual to whom the promise was made did 
not happen to be present, others instructed in the secret did it for him. So 
frequently was Dalyell encountered with the handkerchief, that in the irri- 
tation of his spirit, he bitterly expressed his disappointment, and declared 
that the covenanter to whom he plighted his faith was like the devil, so fleet 
and variable in his movements, that he was to be found in every place where 
a conventicle was kept,—not knowing that the secret was communicated to 
others whose interests it equally served. It is affirmed that in no one in- 
stance did Dalyell ever infringe his promise, but kept it most religiously in 
every case. Though he was a persecutor, he was honourable in this matter, 
and imitated the conduct of the man who had his life completely in his 
power, but spared him with a generous clemency. It was never the inten- 
tion of the covenanters to shed blood, nor to lift the arm of resistance against 
the righteously constituted authorities of the land,—they were men driven 
tojdesperation by a wicked misrule ; and if, on any occasion, blood was shed 
by them in self-defence, are they, therefore, to be stigmatized as rebels ? 


Which of the Covenanters or of their Sympathising offspring can 
ever have recognized the chivalry of the Viscount of Dundee—the 
blindy Claverse ! 
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The names of Lagg and Claverhouse are to this day almost as familiar in the 
cottages of the south of Scotland as in the times in which they lived; and 
this shows the dreadful notoriety as persecutors to which these men had at- 
tained. Not only were they and the rest of their order feared by the non- 
conformists,—they were equally dreaded by those of their own party. The 
farmers and little Jairds, of whatever religious profession, were, in common 
with others, frequently subjected to their pillagings and unceremonious in- 
trusions, whenever it served their purpose. These two companions in sin 
emboldened each other in their wickednesss and proceeded‘from bad to worse, 
till they; reached such proficiency in iniquity as to leave far behind them 
many of their competitors in the career of crime. No deed of ruffianism 
was too daring for these men, and no atrocity too revolting and fierce. Their 
names have been transmitted with indelible infamy to posterity. It will be 
long before the south of Scotland forget that such men shed profusely, and 
without remorse, the blood of a pious ancestry, whose only fault was “non- 
compliance with a wicked time.” 

In their ramblings through the country they brought terror and ruin to 

many a heart, dragging the parents from the children, and the children from 
the parents. These associates in crime came one day, in their raids, to a place 
called the Glen of Dunscore, for the purpose of visiting a family who was 
suspected of harbouring the outcasts, to see what might be acquired by way 
of pillage ; for they were mean men, and guilty of low acts of theft, infinitely 
beneath the dignity of gentlemen ;—gentlemen! that title never befitted 
them. It was ona fine day in harvest, and all belonging to the house were 
in the field, gathering the yellow treasures of autumn. The field, it would 
appear, in which the reapers were employed, was not in sight of the troopers, 
otherwise it is likely they would have visited it first, for the purpose of ap- 
prehefiding those whom they wished to secure, or at least to interrogate them 
respecting the wanderers. When they arrived at the house, no person was 
within but a little girl of ten or twelve,years ofage. Claverhouse was artful, 
and could easily assume a great deal of apparent gentleness of manner, and by 
this means he could throw unsuspecting poeple off their guard, and expiscate 
all he wished to know; but Lagg was blustering and imperious, and at- 
tempted to gain his object by frowns and threatenings. He accosted the 
child, and asked some questions respecting the sort of people that frequented 
the house, and if she ever carried food to people in the fields,—to which 
questions no satisfactory answers were returned, further than that she carried 
porridge to the herd-boy, when he could not leave the cows in the fields, 
and that as to the night lodgers she knew nothing, because she went early 
to bed, and slept soundly till the morning. Lage | considered this as an eva- 
sion, and began to storm at the child, and threatened to shoot her on the 
spot. On this she burst into tears, and cried vehemently. ‘‘You have 
spoiled the play entirely,” said Claverhouse, ‘‘she will not say anything, be 
it right or wrong, to save her life.” When they were gone, the girl ran to 
the harvest-field to tell what had happened. The reapers were alarmed, 
and dreading a second visit from the party, betook themselves to their 
hiding-places. The chief place of resort in cases of alarm, was an old kiln at 
the end of the barn, which had been fitted up for the reception of a number 
of persons at a time, and was considered as a place of great safety by the 
family. Here they concealed themselves till they thought all danger was 
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over. In such painful and precarious circumstances were our ancestors 
placed !—they could not pursue their occupations in the house nor in the 
field with safety, because strolling military bands, like plundering and mur- 
dering banditti, had spread themselves over the whole land. 


We have only to express our thanks to Mr. Simpson for having 
cleaned so many traditions of the Covenanters, ere they have been 
lost in utter oblivion, and of which there was no accessible record, 
except by such an carnest and competent collector. He has proved 
himself to be a mildas well as a faithful gatherer, a simple and yet 
an effective writer, anardentand yet a liberal reporter. His Tradi- 
tions, no doubt, are listened to at thousands of Scottish firesides in the 
valleys and upon the mountains of the North, but they will also ever 
have a to uching interest and an instructive power where the English 
language is understood, or national independence is appreciated. 








Art. XIV. 


1. The Brothers: a Tale of the Fronde ; and other Stories. By the 
Author of ‘Oliver Cromwell,” ‘Marmaduke Wryyvil, &c. 
3 vols. Colburn. 


*, The Laurringtons ; or Superior People. By Frances TRouwopr. 
Longman and Co 


3. Men and Women; or Manorial Rights. By the Author of the 
** Adventures of Susan Hoply.” 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


4. The Grumbler. By the late Miss Enuen Picxertne. 3 vols. 
Newby. 


Mr. W. H. Hersert, the Author of the first-named work, is an 
Englishman residing in America, where we believe he enjoys a 
reputation second to no novelist of the present day, who has made 
history the groundwork of his romances. ‘ The Brothers” was thie 
first work that Mr. Herbert placed before the American public, and 
is the one that gave an earnest of that reputation which the 
Author not only enjoys in the country of his adoption, but also 
throughout Great Britian, It is not surprising that this romance 
was so highly esteemed as to raise its Author to the highest station 
in the literary circles of the new world, for there is a freshness and 
finish in its style not quite so palpable in the later productions of the 
same author, who has been more intent upon his characters and in- 
cidents than upon the formation of his phrases and periods,—not that 
the tale of the Fronde is wanting either in the portraiture of 
character or in the narration of incident—not at all! On the contrary, 
there is a warmth of colouring, an earnestness and force in the sub- 
ject, and a full appreciation of the spirit of the Fronde, that a 
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thorough study of history alone could have given. Mr. Herbert 
seizes, in this story, incidents which might be deemed out of place 
in our time, and depicts them fearlessly as the effects of the political 
atmosphere in which his imagination revels. This is not only well, 
but exhibits a fine knowledge of the novelist’s art. It is this that 
renders such an author as Mr, Herbert superior to the weak scrib- 
bler that could perpetrate the history of the Lauringtons—a mass of 
irredeemable trash and common-place dialogues, 

It is no praise, however, toevevate Mr. Herbert by Mrs. Trollope’s 
deterioration, for his merit is of an order never to be obtained by one 
whose chief skill consists in being able to sketch scenes of real life 
with a caricaturist’s pencil, and who cannot possibly invent or com- 
bine with the slightest degree of harmony consistent with the lofty 
principles of art. Mr. Herbert’s genuis, as displayed in ‘The 
Brothers,” and his other works is so powerful in its aim, and so 
successful in its effects, that no individual who has the capacity to 
form a judgment of the requirements of a romance, can fail to dis- 
cern that this writer is not only equal to any novelist of the present 
day who may be ranked beside him, but in this species of compo- 
sition, above all—far, far beyond all, he stands forth the master of 
his art. His genius sublimates the very ground on which he con- 
descends to tread, and he carries his reader along with his subject, 
making him feel that he is a participant in the scenes discribed. 
His knowledge of architecture, arms, and all the details of the mode 
of warfare in elder times, his complete appreciation of the scenery, 
manner of living, and the minute historical data affecting the past, 
render him at home upon any historical subject that claims his 
notice—whether it be in the remote ages, when Rome and Greece 
flourished, when Egypt dazzled the earth with its glory, or in those 
later times when barbarous England and the heathen nations of 
Northen Europe, began to change beneath the light of advancing 
civilization. Mr. Herbert’s knowledge, however, never over- 
balances or weighs down his genius—that is above all, that encircles 
all, that enriches all, draws out character, reveals it in such lights and 
shades that it must tell upon the mind, and with a power resistless. 
The newspapers have declared that Mr. Herbert is almost equal to 
Sir Walter Scott in his historical subjects. This is the decision of 
those who have not the boldness to be heretics in their opinions. 
Sir Walter Scott never could write as Mr. Herbert does. He never 
had the organization that could permit him to doso. He never 
dared to write as the author of ‘The Brothers” always can, and 
always takes care todo. Sir Walter {Scott was a wizard in many 
things—Mr. Herbert is a magician in everything, and it will go hard 
if the world think not so, too, ere long. Sir Walter Scott was too 
timid in expressing opinions ever really to extort the sincere praise 
of men—hence he never did justice to his historical subjects—hence 
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he never wrote to make the world any wiser or better, save where 
he touched men’s imaginations—hence he never advanced the cause 
of civilization and the cause of the human soul. Not so is Mr. 

Herbert. He speaks right on—truth beforehim. His genius holds 
forth continually a warning to the future—the oracle by which he 
speaks is the past. Sir Walter Scott might have been the aman- 
uensis of a diplomatist—Mr. Herbert might be the diplomatist 
himself—Nay, he might be something beyond this, a philanthropist, 

a statesman of the highest rank, for he understands government as 
he understands how to excite the imagination.—He is bold, manly, 
and free from a mask. We know where to find him, and we rejoice 
that so sound athinker should be coupled with so supreme a 
novelist. 

We have read “‘ The Brothers,” with a lofty pride of ourself, not 
from a vain self-esteem, but “om what he teaches us that the 
species is; and we have throw1. . »wn the work, unsatisfied—unsatis- 
fied that we were not blessed with more of it. It is a tale too short, 
there isso much positive merit in it—so much exalted thought and 
such experience running under the weft of the narrative, to give the 
whole texture value. We must, however, in commending it to our 
readers, not forget to state that the third volume is comprised of a 
series of tales which will substantiate our opinions. Let the sceptic 
read the “‘ Eve of St. Bartholomew,” and then turn to “ Haco, the 
Sea-King,” to test a portion of our assertions, the whole of which, 
we believe, will be entertained, when these are read in connection 
with * The Brothers.” 

Having incidentally noticed the production by Mrs. Trollope, we 
shall only express our decided conviction that such works are too 
vulgar to be tolerated. They appear to emanate from a mind inca- 

pable of perceiving anything in society beyond the bare surface. 
The characters receive at the author’s hands such broad and disgusting 
features as to be obnoxious to refined taste, and, we do trust that if 
Mrs. Trollope continues to assume the garb of authorship that she 
will have some respect for the cloth. Her talents have only to be 
directed with proper discretion to be of use to herself and mankind. 

** Men and Women” is of a higher order—but we fear a model too 
exalted for Mrs. Trollope. It is a work far superior to most of the 
fictions of its class. The interest is well sustained from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion and there is a certain mystery so well 
carried through the entire plot that the reader cannot resist the temp- 
tation to pursue the subject. 

The mother and her daughter Lucy are exceedingly well drawn 
characters, and the incidents are so cleverly handled as to give us an 
opinion of the most complimentary kind towards its author. 

In drawing a comparison between tie Illiad and Odyssey of Pope, 
some writer observes that the former was like the glorious burst of 
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the morning sun, whilst the latter, though less bright and dazzling 
might be likened to the se tting of that same luminary after a day of 
splendour, less dazzling, but retaining all its beauties to the last. 

In adverting to the works of the late Miss Ellen Pickering we 
may reverse the simile; for though her rise above the horizon of 
literature as the author of ‘The Heiress” gave promise of the bright 
career which followed, all must acknowledge that the sunset of her 
fame has far outshone the brilliancy of its shining. We have so 
long been accustomed to speak of Miss Ellen Pickering’s works in 
terms of praise, and to look for their publication as to the appearance 
of old friends, that it is with feelings of deep regret we set about 
our task of noticing her last novel. We cannot bear to think we 
shall see no more of those pure, touching, feeling delineations from 
her pen,—to feel that the imagination which has so often called forth 
our sympathy by its simple pathos, or caused a laugh by its piquant 
satire, is at rest for ever. There is something peculiarly melancholy 
in reviewing the effusions of departed genius—genius, which has 
only used its power to lead us to virtue by flowery paths, keeping 
the mind free from taint by teaching us to shun its knowledge. Such 
has ever been the aim of Miss Ellen Pickering; and whilst she is 
gone to receive a reward above worldly fame, her memory as a writer 
will be cherished by all. Having given this just tribute to her worth, 
we proceed to our duty. 

The Grumbler contains all the beanties of natural portraiture of 
life so conspicuous in every one of Miss Pickerings novels; possessing 
one yreat advantage over many of its predecessors, the sketches of 
the young men being more pleasing. We have often thought Miss 
Ellen Pickering deficient in this part of her delincations, but in “ The 
Grumbler” she has fully retrieved herself, and we pronounce 
Reginald Ainslie faultless as a model ; his virtues are not extravagant, 
he never comes forward to act the hero, but he is what every young 
man may be if he pleases. The Grumbler (Courtenay) is capital, 
making us laugh and angry alternately; but his conduct offers us a 
fine warning against indulging hatred, —shows us how often in 
the midst of plenty we lose our fulness of thankfulness, : and teaches us 
in what spirit to bear adversity. Blanche St. Aubyn, is charming 
(we will not call her the heroine, for she is too much of the artless 
child of nature for that) yet she acts with a self denial and energy of 
purpose worthy any heroine, but her character is so beautifully 
drawn that though the principal female she seldo:n stands apart from 
the gruop, though ever distinguishable for gaiety and goodness. 
She is what every father would be proud to sce ina daughter, aud 
offers as beautiful a model to her sex, as Reginald Ainslie does to 
the other. Isabel Courtenay bursts upon us as a lovely vision, the 
delicate touches of whose character are not the least talented parts of 
the book. ‘There are many Harry Wilmots, frank, generous, some- 
what thoughtless young’men, but who when tried gain our hearts 
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by their goodness, and many a cheerful kind of old bachelors like 
Knyvett, whose friendship for his youthful companion is a good ex- 
ample in our times, when most are all for themselves. Cecily 
Milwood too, the timid, good Cecily, with her well regulated and 
contented spirit, is quite an old acquaintance; whilst those who re- 
member Flinter in the ‘Quiet Husband,” will welcome with a smile 
young John the attached servant of a grumbling master. In these 
days of disagreeable utilitarianism, it is delightful to meet with one 
who hands us into the region of fancy ; and we thank Miss Picker- 
ing for often taking us into the path of imagination, and allowing us 
for a while to linger in fairy lands. 

After these general notices we find it a most difficult task to vindi- 
cate our opinion by means of extract, so skilfully and cunningly has 
the gifted and lamented authoress dovetailed and hinged the story. 
Such being the circumstances, we think it better both in respect of 
writer and reader that we leave the work to its own sure and high 
career of success when examined thoroughly and honestly, as it 
requires to be in order to have its merits appreciated with a discri- 
minating nicety. We therefore close the volumes with a sense of 
deep bereavement, but at the same time with a perfect persuasion 
that the Grumbler will not merely abide the severe test which Miss 
Pickering’s former works have erected for her trial, but send many an 
eager eye to her earlier tales with the anxiety to discover the full 
nature and the entire history of the development of her genius, from 
first to last, —from the opening of her promise to the crowning of 
her triumphs. The series of her fictions ought to form a handsome. 
and uniform edition at some period not far distant; and this in re- 
spect of beauty and worth as imaginative creations, as well as illus- 
trations of mental phenomena, and feminine gifts. 
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Art. XV.—A Popular Companion to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. James Cocuian, M.A. Hamilton and 
Adams. 


Ir seems proper at the commencement of a new year, and of another 
series of the ‘* Monthly Review,” that some reiterated promise and 
evidence should be afforded that the journal shall persevere to regard 
the religion of Christianity as the one thing that is needful—the 
doctrine of the Bible as the sure and sufficient word of God, for 
man’s direction and hope while on earth and for the questionless 
description and guarantee of the state that is to be hereafter. Per- 
haps, for our present purpose, there could not be selected a more 
fitting text than that which is furnished by Mr. Coghlan’s volume, 
being pointedly intended to counteract the moral poison, with which 
a portion of the press of this country is now teeming, and which is 
von 1. (1844) No. 1. L 
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industriously circulated amongst the poor and ignorant classes of the 
community, by the agents of infidelity and licentiousness, so as to sap 
the very foundations of religious faith and to prepare the ‘ unin- 
structed to give up even their natural predilections for morality and 
virtue.” The author is perfectly aware that every objection which 
the subtlety of the most acute free-thinker or self-styled philosophic 
inquirer could muster, has again and again, and whenever put for- 
ward with any degree of commanding talent, been most completely 
and satisfactorily answered and refuted. But he is at the same time 
sensible that the antidote has not been exhibited to those who are 
most apt to imbibe it, and who are continually most in danger from 
the infection ; neither is it given in the most accessible form, nor in 
the plainest dress. “If,” says Mr. Coghlan, ‘‘ among the classes of 
persons to whom reference is here made, the wicked insinuations of 
doubts against the divine origin of Christianity be practised, how 
few shall we find capable of answering the tempter ! How few have 
ever read anything concerning the evidences of our faith, or been 
adequately furnished with weapons to repel their spiritual enemies.” 

Very recently there appeared in our Review, copious extracts 
from a work with the title of “Studies of the New Testament, by a 
Layman,” which has been since that time looked into with more 
care than circumstances at first permitted. The book, we find, is 
totally unworthy—whether regarded as a literary effort in the region 
of correct writing, as a skilfully conducted argument, or as a bold 
and splendid theory, either of refutation or observation. But it ma 
serve as a hinge for a remark rapidly thrown off, Well then, let the 
general reader take a hint for the correction of superficial scepticism 
from the following solution of the genealogical difficulty created by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke’s Gospels: 

Much learned labour has been used to reconcile St. Matthew’s 
genealogy with St. Luke’s, and there are several ways of doing it. 
We find one of them to be this—St. Matthew deduces the genealogy 
of Christ in the line of his mother’s husband; whereas St. Luke 
traces the genealogy in the line of Mary his Mother. Although 
Jesus was not the natural son, he was the adopted son of Joseph ; 
and an adopted son was entitled to all the family privileges, and to 
have his name inserted in the genealogical rolls. Hence the genealogy 
is thus given by Matthew; but it is not without reason that the ma- 
ternal line is given by Luke, since, as both lines pass through David, 
we are thus supplied with evidence that Jesus was, by a two-fold 
claim, naturally and adoptively, “‘the son of David.” This was a 
most important point of evidence to the Jews, and not less to Christ- 
lans, since it was foretold by the prophets that the expected Messiah 
should proceed from the house of David. As the Jews were parti- 
cularly careful about their genealogical registers, of which, it ap- 
pears, that besides those which were kept by private families, there 
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were copies or originals preserved in public offices and repositories ; 
there is much reason to conclude that the registers of Matthew and 
Luke were extracted from these sources of information, the authority 
of which was unquestionable, and which were open to public inspec- 
tion. Hence the Jews could easily satisfy themselves of the claim 
of Jesus to be the son of David; and of this it does appear that 
they were satisfied, for we find him frequently addressed as ‘‘ the son 
of David,” and the knowledge of this fact affords one reason for the 
circumstance that the people would have taken him by force and 
made him king. . To which may be added, that the Talmud assigns 
his having been “nigh to the kingdom,” as a reason for his having 
been put to death. 

There is not, we believe Dr. Chalmers to have remarked, an un- 
excepted submission of the understanding to the authority of the 
Bible, on the part of many professing Christians. The question 
with such is not what the Lardners and Lelands have demonstrated, 
—not what readest thou, but what thinkest thou? People appear 
totally to have forgotten these awful words—‘‘ Whosoever addeth to, 
or taketh from, the words of this book is accursed,” for such is the 
absolute language in which the Bible delivers itself. Having said 
this much, we cite from the volume before us, something for the in- 
struction of the Layman and all who, like him, take their faith from 
human and self-constituted authority,—the subject being the Apo- 
calypse :— 


There is one circumstance relative to this book which is not only remark- 
able, but peculiar; viz., that after being received as of Divine authority 
during the whole of the first two centuries, it came in the third to be dis- 
puted ; and was therefore placed by Eusebius among the disputed or contra- 
dicted writings. * * * The cause of the question, whether the Book 
of Revelation was an inspired production, was, that in the third century 
some very absurd opinions, on the subject of the Millenium, were enter- 
tained by some persons, pious probably, but injudicious ; and hence fanciful 
in their interpretations of some of the portions of this writing. * * * 
The doubts entertained relative to the genuineness and inspiration of this 
book, and the peculiarity of the circumstances under which they were sug- 
gested, has, of course, subjected this portion of the sacred volume to a severe 
ordeal of criticism; but the friends of truth have little cause to regret it: 
for there is no part of the New Testament which has stronger, and more 
undoubted claims to our confidence than this; and none which was com- 
mented upon, as a portion of inspired writing, at so early a date. Dr. 
Priestley has said, that he thinks it impossible for an intelligent and candid 
person to peruse it, without being forcibly struck with the peculiar sublimity 
of its composition, so as to be convinced that, considering the age in which 
it appeared, it could only have been written by a person divinely inspired. 
The value of this testimony will be immediately admitted by any one who 
knows the eminence of Dr. Priestley as a biblical critic, except when his 
own theological opinions were concerned. * * * We have abundance 
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of external evidence of the same character as that upon which others of the 
sacred books are received, to the genuineness of the book of Revelation. 
Hermas has several expressions so closely resembling those in the book 
before us, that it is nearly impossible not to suppose them designed for imi- 
tations of it: and the only reason why it was not expressly cited, was, that 
such citation was not in accordance with this father’s design. Ignatius has 
three passages, as Dr. Woodhouse has shewn, in which the verbal resem- 
biances are so exact, that the father must have read the book of Revelation. 
Polycarp has cited this book, in the only epistle of his which has descended 
to our times; and when he suffered martyrdom, he began his expiring 
prayer with the very words of the elders, in Rev. xi. 17. To these may be 
added the name of Papias, whom Drs. Woodhouse and Lardner have shewn 
to have received it. These all were contemporary with the Apostle St. 
John ; and, of course, great weight must attach to their testimony, as they 
had special advantages for knowing that, respecting which their testimony 
was given. In the age next succeeding the apostolical one, numerous con- 
firmatory testimonies are found. Justin Martyr, a.p. 140, knew and re- 
ceived the Apocalypse, as the production of the Apostle St. John; and 
also Jerome, who is reported to have commented on it, though the commen- 
tary is now lost. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, a. p. 177, wrote a commentary 
on this book : it is quoted, also, most obviously, in the Epistle of the churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, a. p. 177, and also by Jrenzeus, a. p. 178, who desig 
nates it as “The Revelation of John the disciple of the Lord.” To these 
may be added the unequivocal testimonies of Athenagoras and Theophilus, 
bishops of Antioch, a. p. 181; Apollonius, a. p. 186 or 187 Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, which last defends the authority of the bock 
against Mercion. From his writings it is plain that this book was generally 
received by the Asiatic, and also by the African churches. 

In the third century its genuineness is attested by Hippolytus Portuensis 
(a. D. 220), who was a disciple of Irenzeus, and who wrote two books in its 
defence ; and by Origen (a. p. 239), who most explicitly acknowledges it in 
his works. Lower than this we need not descend, because the opponents 
of its genuineness descend no lower ; yet we might add no inconsiderable 
catalogue of other illustrious names in this century who received it, but we 
forbear. So far as external evidence can establish the genuineness of any 
work, we are fully sustained in the declaration, that this book is to be received 
as a portion of ‘‘ Scriptures given by inspiration of God.” 


Then with regard to the internal evidence, Mr. Coghlan gives the 
following condensed report : 


First, its correspondence in doctrine and imagery with other books which 
are confessedly of Divine origin. Doctrine is not, indeed, a principal sub- 
ject in this book; yet a work of this length can scarcely be found without 
making some developments of doctrine ; and those herein developed are in 
perfect congruity with such as are delivered in other apostolical writings. 

Secondly, the sublimity of the ideas and imagery is another internal evi- 
dence of the genuineness and divine origin of the Apocalypse. These ideas 
and imagery are such as are to be found only in the inspired writings. It 
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is grandeur of thought, independent of language, which is here insisted on ; 
inspired writers often neglect the graces of language, relying on the subjects 
of their discourses to secure for their writings the regard which is their due. 

Thirdly, the coincidence of style between this book and the undisputed 
writings of St. John, is another evidence that the Apocalypse is his work. 
The proof of this, however, cannot be fully exhibited to a mere English 
reader, inasmuch that it is in the Greek that it is principally remarkable ; 
and as these remarks are principally intended for the benefit of such readers, 
we shall pass over it in silence ; observing only, that such of our readers as 


may desire to see the evidences of coincidence in the original, may consult 
llorne’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 478, 9. 


After offering some more observations relative to the date of the 
Book of Revelations, a subject which has much engaged the learned, 
and stating that it is judged to have been published about A.D. 97, 
Mr. Coghlan goes on to say that it divides itself into two principal 


portions, treating of the things ‘which are,” and the things “ that 
shall be hereafter.” 


I. ‘‘ The things which are,” describe the then state of the general church : 
or, particularly, of the Asiatic churches, which are individually addressed in 
short epistles. 

# ik » # * * 

II. ‘The things which shall be hereafter,” contains a prophecy of the 
church, through succeeding ages, from the time when the Apostle beheld 
the Apocalyptic visions to the grand consummation of all things. 

In the study of these prophecies, we must be extremely careful to exercise 
a sober and chastened judgment, and apply, at every step, the most ap- 
proved rules of interpretation, applicable to such writings. _ 

Ist. We must compare the language, symbols, and predictions with those 
of former Revelations, and admit only such interpretation as appears to have 
the sanction of Divine authority. 

2ndly. Unless necessity evidently require another course in particular, 
the predictions are to be interpreted of the progressive Church of Christ. 

3ddly. The predictions relative to the progress of the Church are to be 
spiritually, and not literally, interpreted. The affairs of the kingdoms of 
this world are not the subjects of Apocalyptic prophecy, except In cases 1n 
which they have a remarkable bearing on the advance, or impediment of the 
Saviour’s kingdom. 

4thly. We are not to attempt particular interpretation of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy. The Book of Revelation is not designed as a foundation for schemes 
and theories; nor for the gratification of curiosity, but for the exercise of 
faith and patience ; inasmuch that “ what we know not now, we shall know 
hereafter.” 

No book has ever been more commented on, or has given rise to a greater 
variety of interpretations than the Apocalypse, which has ever been ac- 
counted the most difficult portion of the New Testament. The figurative 
language in which the visions are delivered ; the variety of symbols under 
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which the several events are shadowed forth; the ‘extent of the prophetical 
information embodied, and which appears to embrace all the future ages of 
the Christian church, afford little hope of its perfect elucidations, till a 
farther lapse of time shall have ripened more of the events foretold in it, 
and thus afforded safe scope to investigation. Although many parts of the 
Apocalypse are necessarily obscure to us, because they contain prediction of 
events still future, yet enough is clearly seen to impart to us valuable instruc- 
tion. It is precisely to us, what the prophecies of the Old Testament were 
to the Jews; nor is it in any degree more inexplicable. ‘‘ No prophecies in 
the Revelation,” says Gilpin, “can be more clouded with obscurity than 
that a child should be born of a pure Virgin ;—that a mortal should not see 
corruption ;—that a person despised and numbered among malefactors, 
should be established for ever on the throne of David. Yet, still, the pious 
Jew preserved his faith entire, amidst all these wonderful, and, in appear- 
ance, contradictory intimations. He looked into the holy books in which 
they were contained with reverence ; and, with an eye of patient expectation, 
‘waited for the consolation of Israel.’ We, in the same manner look up to 
the prophecies of the Apocalypse, for the full consummation of the great 
scheme of the Gospel ; when Christianity shall finally prevail over all the 
corruptions of the world, and be universally established in its utmost purity.” 





Art. XVI.—Life in the Sick Room. Essays by an Invalid. 


Moxon. 


A.THouGH this work is not of a character to arrest the attention of 
the “ working-day world,” we have not formed so harsh an opinion 
of mankind as to believe that it will be passed by totally unheeded. 
There are, nevertheless, so many tears shed by many over fictitious 
woe and suffering, that very little active sympathy can be expected 
in this sphere, and the author of the work [will necessarily find that 
few will be induced to regard very deeply the information which it 
contains. They who are willing to attend to a duty that belongs to 
us all as brothers and sisters'of the same family may here discover 
the lessons of experience, and be profited by a study of them. No 
matter how busily occupied we may seem to be both by ourselves 
and others, there is a certainty that if we had the will there would 
be a way for meliorating the condition of poor invalids aud the 
suffering. 

_ We shall not enter into any analysis of the author’s work, but by 
citing a few passages will enable the reader to judge of the style 
of the production. 

The first extract that we shall make represents the effect of 


pain, and how far suffering contributes to make one inclined to 
solitude 
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In pictures of the sick-room, drawn by those who are at ease and happy, 
the group is always of the sufferer supported and soothed by some loving 
hand and tender voice, and every pain shared by sympathy. This may be 
an approach to truth in a sharp short illness, where the sufferer is taken by 
surprise, and has his whole lesson to learn; but a very different account 
would often be given by an invalid whose burden is for life, and who has 
learned the truths of the condition. We, of that class, find it best and 
happiest to admit our friends only in our easiest hours, when we can enjoy 
their society, and feel ourselves least of a burden; and it is indispensable 
to our peace of mind to be alone when in pain. 


The appearance and situation of the world without, as viewed by 
the prisoner in the sick chamber, is thus pourtrayed : 


We see that large principles are more extensively agreed upon than any 
ever before—more manifest to all eyes, from the very absence of a hero 
to work them, since they are every hour showing how irresistibly they are 
making their own way, We see that the tale of the multitude is told as it 
never was told before—their health, their minds and morals, pleaded for in 


a tone perfeetly new in the world. We see that the dreadful sins and woes 
of society are the results of old causes. 


To the invalid for life, birth-days are represented as influencing 
the feelings thus: 


One’s mind goes back to the festivals of the day in one’s childhood, and 
to the mantling feelings of one’s youth, when each birthday brought us a 
step further in the world which lay in its gay charms all before us; and we 
find the grey hairs and thin hands of to-day form an ugly contrast with 
the images conjured up. But, in another view,—a view which can be en- 
joyed only in silence and alone,—what a sanctity belongs to these gray hairs 
and other tokens of decay! They and the day are each tokens (how dear!) 
seals (how distinct!) of promise of our selection for a not distant admit- 
tance to a station whence we may review life and the world to a better ad- 
vantage than even now. If, with every year of contemplation, the world 
appears amore astonishing fact, and life a more noble mystery, we cannot 
but be re-animated by the recurrence of every birthday which draws us up 
higher into the region of contemplation, and nearer to the gate within 
which lies the disclosure of all mysteries which worthily occupy us now, 
and doubtless a new series of others adapted to our then ennobled powers. 


That a cleverer person might not have written a better book in a 
similar style, we are not prepared to declare—but there are many 
pages which are of an exceedingly every-day kind, and only as a 


book calculated to give inspiration to a philanthropic spirit can it be 
of service. 
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Art. XVII.—TZhe Correspondence of Burns and Clarinda. Fdin- 


ureh: Tait. 
burg 


Tuts correspondence will not exalt Burns, neither effect an admi- 
ration of woman through the enthusiastic Clarinda, Alas! how 
similar are the histories of sensitive, gifted creatures of the tender 
sex. It would be a monstrous falsehood to say, that they are to be 
paralleled with the destinies which fall in the way of man. But 
Burns! that soul so swollen with the simplicities and the strong hold 
of passion, should here lavish the rhetoric of bombast about his ex- 
ultations—and for a married person too, is disgusting to a high 
degree. It would not be difficult to illustrate and enforce this ground. 
work of argument, but we rather wish to inculcate the benefit of 
being sensible and moral,—of prudence before sentiment, albeit that 
of platonic pretension. 

It would appear that Clarinda, alias Mrs. M‘Lehose was a charming 
but ill-used creature. She fell in the path of an unworthy being, 
who neither knew how to prize the jewel that was sent him, nor how 
to pay proper deference to principles and capabilities inborn within 
himself. But one cares not to inquire into his destinies. It is to 
the reckless ardour of the Ayrshire Ploughman, and the dangers of 
the married one, standing as she did on the brink of ruin, that we 
invite attention. It is hardly safe to trust ourselves in the path of 
remark. However, ‘a few fragments and dislocated extracts must 
tell their own story, and urge their appropriate moral. 


This concerns the introduction— 


Towards the end of the year 1787, Robert Burns was introduced to 
Mrs. M‘Lehose, in the house of a mutual friend, Miss Nimmo. They 
spent the evening together ; and we have the sentiments recorded by both 
parties of the impressions reciprocally produced. The poet declared in one 
of his letters to her “Ofall God’s creatures I ever could approach in the 
beaten way of friendship, you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, 
the most permanent impression.”’ While she wrote: ‘‘Miss Nimmo can tell 
you how earnestly I had long pressed her to make us acquainted. I hada 
presentiment that we would derive pleasure from the society of each 
other.” The poet was at this time preparing to depart from Edinburgh: and 
under these circumstances, could only regret that he had not possessed the 
opportunity of cultivating the lady’s acquaintance earlier; but a severe 
accident which happened a day or two later, when he was engaged to spend 
the evening with her, delayed his departure for some time, and led to a 
correspondence, in which Mrs. M’Lehose fancifully adopted the name of 
“Clarinda,” and Burns followed up the idea by signing “ Sylvander.” As 
soon as he recovered from his accident, the poet visited the lady, and they 
enjoyed much of each other’s society for several months, till he left Edin- 
burgh. They met only once afterwards, in the year 1791,—but occasion- 
ally corresponded till within a short period of his death. 
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This of the personal and social: 


The Editor's personal recollection does not extend beyond her middle 
life. She was short in stature; her hands and feet small and delicate ; her 
skin fair with a ruddy colour in her cheeks, which she retained to the end 
of her life: her eyes were lively, and evinced great vivacity; her teeth 
well formed, and beautifully white ; her voice was soft and pleasing. Mrs. 
M’Lehose’s perceptive talents were not so good as her powers of reflection. 
Her judgment was often misled by her imagination, or biassed by the 
keenness of her feelings; but she read much; and having an excellent 
memory, and exercising sound reflection, she made the knowledge thus ac- 
quired her own. 

Her observation on the world around her was constant and acute, and she 
formed a true appreciation of her own position. But her snsitiveness was 
too great ; her natural vivacity was strong, and when she gave full play to 
it in society next day’s reflection made her construe slight deviations, on 
her own part especially, and sometimes in others, into grave offences, for 
which she felt undue regret. She was very fond of society, and took a lead 
in it from her vivacity and ready wit; but when there were many strangers, 
she kept itin the background. It seemed to require the fostering en- 
couragement of those who had already shown an appreciation of her con- 
versational powers to excite her to the exercise of them. For thirty or forty 
years, it is believed she was in company five days out of seven; and when 
later years thinned the ranks of her friends, and diminished the number of 
her invitations, it was with great difficulty she became reconciled to a more 
retired mode of life. As her feelings were naturally strong, so were her 
attachments. She always considered ingratitude as one of the basest of sins. 
She would have been a devoted wife, had it not been her misfortune to be 
united to a man utterly incapable of appreciating her, or of affording her 
happiness. 


Thus speaketh the passionate Sylvander in one of his letters : 


To meet with an unfortunte woman amiable and young, deserted and 
vidowed by those who were bound by every tie of duty, nature, and grati- 
tude to protect, comfort, and cherish her; add to all, when she is perhaps 
one of the first of lovely forms and noble minds, the mind, too, that hits 
one’s taste as the joys of Heaven do a saint—should a vague infant idea, the 
natural child of imagination, thoughtlessly peep over the fence—-were you, 
my fricn] tosit in judgment, and the poor, airy straggler brought before 
you, trembling, self-condemned, with artless eyes, brimful of contrition, 
looking wistfully on its judge,—you could not, my dear Madam, condemn 
the hapless wretch to death without benefit of clergy ? 

And again we have this pleading: 

I believe there is no holding converse, or carrying on correspondence with 
an amiable woman, much less a gloriously-amiable fine woman, without some 
mixture of that delicious passion, whose most devoted slave I have, more 


) . . . 
than once, had the honour of being. But why be hurt or offended on that ac- 
count? Can no honest man have a prepossession for a fine woman, but he 
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must run his head against an intrigue! Take a little of the tender 
witchcraft of love, and add it to the generous, the honourable sentiments of 
manly friendship, and I know but one more delightful morsel which few, 
few in an any rank ever taste. Such a composition is like adding cream to 
strawberries: it not only gives the fruit a more elegant richness, but has a 
peculiar deliciousness of its own. 


Was there not peril in the argument? Witness Clarinda’s remarks : 


You say, “‘ there is no corresponding with an agreeable woman 
without a mixture of the tender passion.” I believe there is no 
-friendship between people of sentiment and of different sexes, without a 
little softness ; but when kept within proper bounds, it only serves to give a 
higher relish to such intercourse. Love and Friendship are names in every 
one’s mouth; but few, extremely few, understand the meaning. Love (or 
affection) cannot be genuine if it hesitate a moment to sacrifice every selfish 
gratification to the happiness of its object. On the contrary, when it would 
purchase that at the expense of this, it deserves to be styled, not love, but 
by a name too gross to mention. Therefore, ] contend, that an honest man 
may have a friendly prepossession for a woman whose soul would abhor the 
idea of an intrigue with her. 


Here is the lady’s poetry : 


Talk not of Love! it gives me pain— 
For Love has been my foe ; 

He bound me in an iron chain! 

And plunged me deep in woe! 


But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove— 

The worthy object be of those, 

But never talk of Love. 


The “ Hand of Friendship” I accept-- 
May Honour be our guard! 

Virtue our intercourse direct, 

Her smiles our dear reward ! 


This is the discussion on Calvinism : 


One thing alone hurt me, though I regretted many —your avowal of being 
an enemy to Calvinism. I guessed it was so by some of your pieces; but 
the confirmation of it gave me a shock I could only have felt for one I 
was interested in. You will not wonder at this, when I inform you that I 
am a strict Calvinist, one or two dark tenets excepted, which I never meddle 
with. Like many others, you are so, either from never having examined it 
with candour and impartiality, or from having unfortunately met with 
weak professors, who did not understand it ; and hypocritical ones, who made it 
a cloak for their knavery- Both of these, I am aware, abound in country life ; 
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nor am I surprised at their having had this effect upon your more enlightened 


understanding. I fear your friend, the captain of the ship, was of no ad- 
vantage to you in this and many other respects. 


Robbie answers: 


I am delighted, charming Clarinda, with your honest enthusiasm for reli- 


. a hl ° ° “ . 
gion. Those of either sex, but particularly the female, who are lukewarm 


in that most important of all things, ‘‘ Omy soul, come not thou into their 
secrets!” I feel myself deeply interested in your good opinion, and will lay 
before you the oulines of my belief :—He who is our Author and Preserver, 
and will one day be our Judge, must be,—not for his sake, in the way of 
duty, but from the native impulse of our hearts,—the object of our reve- 
rential awe and grateful adoration. He is almighty and all-bounteous; we 
are weak and dependent: hence prayer and every other sort of devotion. 
‘He is not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to ever- 
lasting life :” consequently it must be in every one’s power to embrace Ilis 
offer of “‘ everlasting life ;” otherwise he could not in justice condemn those 
who did not. A mind pervaded, actuated, and governed by purity, truth, 
and charity, though it does not merit heaven, yet it is an absolutely-neces- 
sary prerequisite, without which heaven can neither be obtained nor enjoyed ; 
ul, by Divine promise, such a mind shall never fail of attaining “ ever- 
sting life ;” hence the impure, the deceiving, and the uncharitable exclucd 
themselves from eternal bliss, by their unfitness for enjoying it. The Su- 
preme Being has put the immediate administration of all this—for wise and 
good ends known to himself—into the hands of Jesus Christ, a great Per- 
sonage, whose relation to Him we cannot comprehend, but whose relation 
tous is a Guide and Saviour; and who, except for our own obstinacy and 
misconduct, will bring us all, through various ways and various means, to 
bliss at last. 


cc’ 





lhe Correspondence” may be of use in the development of 
Hurns's history and character; but we look upon it as being discre- 
ditable to his literary taste, infectious as a moral specimen, and ill- 
judged in the matter of editorship, coming as it does through the 
hands of the grandson of Clarinda. 


NOTICES. 





Art. XVIII.—Poems of Girlhood. By ANN Garton. 


TiHesE poems appear to be the effusions of a farmer or countryman's 
daughter. But be she gentle ov semple the are very creditable to the sex, 
and much more than ordinarily honourable to Miss Garton; seeing that 
not only is this her first and youthful attempt, but that there is really mind, 
imagination and feeling in each of, the pieces. ‘The subjects are generally 
well chosen, nor are they less happily handled; the manner being earnest 
and unaffected, the sentiments warm and natural, and the very versification 
which adopts many measures fluent andmusical. Rarely is there to be met 
with amore promising beginning. We cull two or three stanzas. And 
first from “* A Lay of my Heart.” 
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Miss Garton cherishes piety, loyalty, and a strong admiration of real 


greatness. 


Notices. 


** My pleasures I would ne’er forego, 

To own a highly honoured name, 
The Jove of luxury to know, 

And be a child of wealth and fame. 
Each season its own pleasure yields, 

Its own deep source of sweet content, 
From the fair produce of those fields 

Within whose bounds my life is spent. 


* * * * 


My father tills his native soil 

Our peaceful village home beside, 
And glories in his honest toil, 

With strong and independent pride. 
Aye! and my lowly birth is dear 

To my young heart and spirit free! 
Then never shall the proud one’s sneer 

Wina desponding sigh from me.” 


She thus patriotically invokes blessings on The Duke : 


“And O! ‘tis well that Britain’s matchless son 
Should hold her thousands in devotion’s thrall, 
And meet that he should he the cherished one 
Of her great family—‘ the loved of all!’ 
Aye! they should blush to own a British home, 
From whom sincerely this might never come— 
God bless the Duke; 
* * “ . 
Yet one more prayer with our loved hero’s name— 
All other prayers and blessings far above 
Breathed from that censer of the bosom’s flame, 
Where holiest burns its fervency of love. 
With that bright crown by souls made perfect borne, 
And in high heaven through endless ages worn-— 
God bless the Duke.” 





Arr.XIX—Records of Scenery, and other Poems. 


Fivent and graceful, amiable and sentimental are these pieces. 
poetry is not of a high order. 
are simple andslight. Her sketches of scenery are pleasant. 





Avcusta MAYNARD. 


By the Hon. Junta 
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But the 
The lady is most successful when her themes 
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Ant. XX.—Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1844. Certainly equal to any of its 
wredecessors. Not to speak in particulars of the embellishments, we are sure 
that Mrs. Ellis never acquitted herself to better purpose or with more win- 
ning effect. 


Art.XXI—The Comic Annual. Whether it be that Punch has really a 
richer humour, or that the famed men of the Comic have this year been 
unjust to themselves, need not be conjectured. But we have not been so 
fully entertained with the present as with some of the earlicr members of 
the series. 


Art. XXII.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. This Annual takes to 
itself the title of ‘‘ Favourite,” and appears to merit the distinction if one is 
to judge of the permanency of its popularity. It promises to live and thrive 
when scarcely one of the old race of the same name will be able to struggle 
on; or at least so long as the refined, the feminine, but yet the deeply sen- 
sible spirit animates the book, which for this and several past years has 
maintained its character. Mrs. Ellis’s sympathies are pure and ardent, 
being not less remarkable for their compass then is her knowledge of life and 
of the human heart. She therefore cannot fail to strike many strong as well 
as tender cords, and thus she preserves her most ‘welcome hold of | rinciple, 
affection, and feeling. In regard tothe exterior the volume is as elegant and 
charming as ever; and although some of the engravings have been admired 
in other publications, yet the variety is so great and the suitableness so 
obvious, that we regard the repetition as in no respect objectionable. 





Arr. XXIII.— The Power of Association ; a Poem, in three Parts, By the 
Rev. J. T. Camrpexy, M. A. Rector of Tilston. 
‘To win favour and celebrity as a Poet, is a task of far greater difficulty now 
than it once was; for not only is the stock of good poetry constantly on the 
increase, but it is only the very best of the good which obtains currency, so 
that the standard of taste is insensibly raised to the abstract disadvantage of 
the aspirant. Every year sends forth some volumes of decided merit, 
although not of the very highest, nor of the mightiest pretensions. The 
time perhaps, has gone for ever by, for the loftier epic or the drama that is 
to vie with the creations of the Elizabethan era. But still, not a few 
instances might b» cited of poetic productions which have appeared within 
these late years, that were marked by originality, and sometimes depth of 
thought, trush, and dignity of sentiment, refinement of feeling, and grace as 
well as swee ness of expression. How then can we otherwise speak than to 
say that the authors of these recent works have been born too late, having 
fallen upon a generation that has cither become unreasonably fastidious in 
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regard to poetical food, or has had its heart closed in coldness to its claims, 
and deafened by the turmoil and noise of the secular, the utilitarian, and the 
material. 

“The Power of Association,” for example, would have less than fifty 
yeary ago, made some noise in the world, and assuredly appeared in more 
editions thaneither one or two. There are some decided proofs in it of 
better than versifying skill, a wide acquaintance with the best models, a 
scholarly taste, and an elegant elevated sentiment; for, contrary to the 
opinion of some of our contemporary reviewers. we think the accomplished 
author is imbued with real poetic feeling and fancy. And yet the piece is 
not likely to be remembered nor even read by many beyond the sphere of 
his immediate friends and that of the professional critic. We must not 
neglect to state however, that in all probability Te Power of Association 
would not have been heard of even within the narrow fields mentioned, had 
not Campbell and Rogers ‘gone before; a persuasion that must operate to 
the disadvantage of the Reverend versifier. 


Art. XXIV. 


1. The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, for the Year ef our Lord 1844. 


2. The Companion to the Almanack ; or Year Book of General Information. 


Knight. 


Tue Almanack fully sustains a former reputation, while the Companion 
greatly extends its value and interest; for it not only contains the usual 
amount and kinds of information on matters and in departments that have 
aconstantly pressing importance, but a wider range has been taken, and a 
more anxious exercise of talent and of choice is exhibited than heretofore, 
in the same well knéwn work ; bearing indeed a due relation to the number 
and the magnitude of the subjects that have recently occupied an unwonted 
share of public attention. China and its trade, for instance, occupy a due 
space in the pages of the book. Still it is worthy of observation that the 
hest article of the whole, having the most permanent worth, although upon 
an old and belaboured theme, is De Morgan’s—the Professor of Mathematics 
—on Arithmetical Computation. There is a very remarkable supply of 
originality as well as of condensed and long-established accuracy, brought to 
the merits of this utilitarian subject ; the author’s purpose being to inculcate 
and explain “ habits which will both shorten the work and alleviate the pain” 
of computation. There is not only a luminous view presented of the his- 
tory and literature of arithmetic, and of many points belonging to the com- 
mon sense methods of training, but to the principles upon which the art is 
grounded. And, what old jog-trot, merely routine workers have never 
dreamt of, the Professor illustrates as well as fixes his rules by means of a 
clear and convincing reference to the practices of the drill serjeant and the 
dancing master. And hence it is that the article 1s both entertaining and 
instructive, novel and substantial. The Companion for 1844 ‘is a sterling 
genuine volume, and much of it for all time. 








